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PREFACE. 


WRITER  in  a recent  number  of  one  of  the 
leading  periodicals  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  healthiness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novels : “ However  and  whatever  our  author 
paints,  it  is  never  with  an  uncertain  or  feeble  touch.  We 
give  him  our  hand,  and  are  led  by  him  fearlessly  into  the 
darkest  places,  knowing  that  he  carries  the  light  with  him, 
and  that  no  harm  will  come.  I think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  might  go  through  the  Waverley  Novels  from 
beginning  to  end,  without  finding  one  page,  perhaps  not 
even  one  line,  that  we  should  hesitate  to  read  aloud  to  any 
young  people,  old  enough  to  understand  that  evil  exists  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  truly  virtuous  are  those  who  know 
how  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.” 

The  following  selection  has  been  made  with  the  purpose 
of  inducing  and  cultivating  a taste  for  the  works  referred  to 
in  the  above  quotation,  and  it  is  hoped  the  book  will  be 
found  an  acceptable  one  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth, 
and  awaken  an  interest  in  and  create  a desire  for  a more 
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thorough  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  Royal  Characters 
portrayed  by  Scott.  Every  teacher  knows  and  has  contrasted 
the  difference  with  which  a botanical,  geological,  or  other 
scientific  lesson  is  drawled  over,  with  the  interest  shown  in 
stories  and  historical  sketches.  Most  young  people  are 
prone  to  join  in  the  opinion  of  Goldsmith,  when  he  says, 
“I  love  stories,  but  I hate  reasoning,”  and  therefore  the 
striking  and  picturesque  scenes  in  the  far-off  Past,  which  are 
here  selected  from  the  works  of  the  Great  Novelist,  may  live 
in  the  imagination  and  take  root  in  the  memory  when 
prosaic  facts  and  dryer  theories  fail  to  leave  any  permanent 
impression. 

Notes,  introductory  and  explanatory  [within  brackets] 
have  been  occasionally  added,  as  aids  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  detached  passages. 

The  Compiler  sincerely  hopes  that  the  pleasure  he  has 
found  in  the  selection  of  these  Readings  may  be  reflected 
on  the  young  persons  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 
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ROYAL  CHARACTERS. 

THE  STORY  OF  MACBETH. 

(Tales  of  a Grandfather.) 

[Period  of  tale : iojj — 1036.  ] 

OON  after  the  Scots  and  Piets  had  become  one 
people,  there  was  a king  of  Scotland  called 
Duncan,  a very  good  old  man.  He  had  two 
sons ; one  was  called  Malcolm,  and  the  other 
Donaldbane.  But  King  Duncan  was  too  old 
to  lead  out  his  army  to  battle,  and  his  sons  were  too  young 
to  help  him. 

At  this  time  Scotland,  and  indeed  France  and  England, 
and  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  much  harassed 
by  the  Danes.  These  were  a very  fierce,  warlike  people, 
who  sailed  from  one  place  to  another,  and  landed  their 
armies  on  the  coast,  burning  and  destroying  everything 
wherever  they  came.  They  were  heathens,  and  did  not 
believe  in  the  Bible,  but  thought  of  nothing  but  battle 
and  slaughter,  and  making  plunder.  When  they  came  to 
countries  where  the  inhabitants  were  cowardly,  they  took 
possession  of  the  land,  as  the  Saxons  took  possession  of 
Britain.  At  other  times  they  landed  with  their  soldiers, 
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took  what  spoil  they  could  find,  burned  the  houses,  and 
then  got  on  board,  hoisted  sails,  and  away  again.  They 
did  so  much  mischief  that  people  put  up  prayers  to  God 
in  the  churches,  to  deliver  them  from  the  rage  of  the 
Danes. 

Now  it  happened  in  King  Duncan’s  time  that  a great 
fleet  of  these  Danes  came  to  Scotland  and  landed  their 
men  in  Fife,  and  threatened  to  take  possession  of  that 
province.  So  a numerous  Scottish  army  was  levied  to  go 
to  fight  against  them.  The  King  was  too  old  to  command 
his  army,  and  his  sons  were  too  young.  He  therefore 
sent  out  one  of  his  near  relations,  who  was  called  Macbeth ; 
he  was  son  of  Finel,  who  was  Thane,  as  it  was  called,  of 
Glamis.  The  governors  of  provinces  were  at  that  time, 
in  Scotland,  called  Thanes ; they  were  afterwards  termed 
Earls. 

This  Macbeth,  who  was  a brave  soldier,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  marched  against  the 
Danes.  And  he  carried  with  him  a relation  of  his  own, 
called  Banquo,  who  was  Thane  of  Lochaber,  and  was  also 
a very  brave  man.  So  there  was  a great  battle  fought 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Scots ; and  Macbeth  and 
Banquo,  the  Scottish  generals,  defeated  the  Danes  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  ships,  leaving  a great  many  of 
their  soldiers  both  killed  and  wounded.  Then  Macbeth 
and  his  army  marched  back  to  a town  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  called  Forres,  rejoicing  on  account  of  their 
victory. 

Now  there  lived  at  this  time  three  old  women  in  the 
town  of  Forres,  whom  people  looked  upon  as  witches,  and 
supposed  they  could  tell  what  was  to  come  to  pass.  No- 
body would  believe  such  folly  nowadays,  except  low  and 
ignorant  creatures,  such  as  those  who  consult  gipsies  in 
order  to  have  then  fortunes  told ; but  in  those  early  times 
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the  people  were  much  more  ignorant,  and  even  great  men 
like  Macbeth  believed  that  such  persons  as  these  witches 
of  Forres  could  tell  what  was  to  come  to  pass  afterwards, 
and  listened  to  the  nonsense  they  told  them  as  if  the  old 
women  had  really  been  prophetesses.  The  old  women 
saw  that  they  were  respected  and  feared,  so  that  they  were 
tempted  to  impose  upon  people,  by  pretending  to  tell 
what  was  to  happen  to  them ; and  they  got  presents  for 
doing  so. 

So  the  three  old  women  went  and  stood  by  the  wayside, 
in  a great  moor  or  heath  near  Forres,  and  waited  till  Mac- 
beth came  up.  And  then,  stepping  before  him  as  he  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  the  first  woman  said, 
“All  hail,  Macbeth — hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Glamis  ! ” 
The  second  said,  “ All  hail,  Macbeth — hail  to  thee,  Thane 
of  Cawdor  ! ” Then  the  third,  wishing  to  pay  him  a higher 
compliment  than  the  other  two,  said,  “All  hail,  Macbeth, 
that  shalt  be  King  of  Scotland  ! ” Macbeth  was  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  them  give  him  these  titles ; and  while  he 
was  wondering  what  they  could  mean,  Banquo  stepped 
forward  and  asked  them  whether  they  had  nothing  to  tell 
about  him  as  well  as  about  Macbeth.  And  they  said  that 
he  should  not  be  so  great  as  Macbeth,  but  that  though  he 
himself  should  never  be  a king,  yet  his  children  should 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  be  kings  for  a great 
number  of  years. 

Before  Macbeth  was  recovered  from  his  surprise,  there 
came  a messenger  to  tell  him  that  his  father  was  dead,  so 
that  he  was  become  Thane  of  Glamis  by  inheritance.  And 
there  came  a second  messenger,  from  the  King,  to  thank 
Macbeth  for  the  great  victory  over  the  Danes,  and  tell  him 
that  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  had  rebelled  against  the  King, 
and  that  the  King  had  taken  his  office  from  him,  and  had 
sent  to  make  Macbeth  Thane  of  Cawdor  as  well  as  of 
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Glamis.  Thus  the  two  first  old  women  seemed  to  be  right 
in  giving  him  those  two  titles.  I daresay  they  knew  some- 
thing of  the  death  of  Macbeth’s  father,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Cawdor  was  intended  for  Macbeth,  though  he  had 
not  heard  of  it. 

However,  Macbeth,  seeing  a part  of  their  words  come 
to  be  true,  began  to  think  how  he  was  to  bring  the  rest 
to  pass,  and  make  himself  King,  as  well  as  Thane  of 
Glamis  and  Cawdor.  Now  Macbeth  had  a wife,  who  was 
a very  ambitious,  wicked  woman,  and  when  she  found  out 
that  her  husband  thought  of  raising  himself  up  to  be 
King  of  Scotland,  she  encouraged  him  in  his  wicked 
purpose  by  all  the  means  in  her  power,  and  persuaded 
him  that  the  only  way  to  get  possession  of  the  crown  was 
to  kill  the  good  old  King  Duncan.  Macbeth  was  very 
unwilling  to  commit  so  great  a crime,  for  he  knew  what 
a good  sovereign  Duncan  had  been ; and  he  recollected 
that  he  was  his  relation,  and  had  been  always  very  kind 
to  him,  and  had  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  his 
army,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  the  government  or  Thane- 
dom  of  Cawdor.  But  his  wife  continued  telling  him  what 
a foolish  cowardly  thing  it  was  in  him  not  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  himself  King,  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  gain  what  the  witches  promised  him.  So  the 
wicked  advice  of  his  wife,  and  the  prophecy  of  these 
wretched  old  women,  at  last  brought  Macbeth  to  think 
of  murdering  his  King  and  his  friend.  The  way  in 
which  he  accomplished  his  crime  made  it  still  more 
abominable. 

Macbeth  invited  Duncan  to  come  to  visit  him,  at  a 
great  castle  near  Inverness ; and  the  good  King,  who  had 
no  suspicions  of  his  kinsman,  accepted  the  invitation  very 
willingly.  Macbeth  and  his  lady  received  the  King  and 
all  his  retinue  with  much  appearance  of  joy,  and  made  a 
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great  feast,  as  a subject  would  do  to  make  his  King 
welcome.  About  the  middle  of  the  night  the  King 
desired  to  go  to  his  apartment,  and  Macbeth  conducted 
him  to  a fine  room,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
Now  it  was  the  custom  in  those  barbarous  times,  that 
wherever  the  King  slept,  two  armed  men  slept  in  the 
same  chamber,  in  order  to  defend  his  person  in  case  he 
should  be  attacked  by  any  one  during  the  night.  But 
the  wicked  Lady  Macbeth  had  made  these  two  watchmen 
drink  a great  deal  of  wine,  and  had  besides  put  some 
drugs  into  the  liquor;  so  that  when  they  went  to  the 
King’s  apartment  they  both  fell  asleep,  and  slept  so 
soundly  that  nothing  could  awaken  them. 

Then  the  cruel  Macbeth  came  into  King  Duncan’s 
bedroom  about  two  in  the  morning.  It  was  a terrible 
stormy  night  ; but  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  of  the 
thunder  did  not  awaken  the  King,  for  he  was  old,  and 
weary  with  his  journey ; neither  could  it  awaken  the  two 
sentinels,  who  were  stupefied  with  the  liquor  and  the  drugs 
they  had  swallowed.  They  all  slept  soundly.  So  Macbeth 
having  come  into  the  room,  and  stepped  gently  over  the 
floor,  he  took  the  two  dirks  which  belonged  to  the  sentinels 
and  stabbed  poor  old  King  Duncan  to  the  heart,  and  that 
so  effectually,  that  he  died  without  giving  even  a groan. 
Then  Macbeth  put  the  bloody  daggers  into  the  hands  of 
the  sentinels,  and  daubed  their  faces  over  with  blood,  that 
it  might  appear  as  if  they  had  committed  the  murder. 
Macbeth  was,  however,  greatly  frightened  at  what  he  had 
done,  but  his  wife  made  him  wash  his  hands  and  go  to 
bed. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  who 
attended  on  the  King  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle,  and  there  they  began  to  talk  of  what  a dreadful 
storm  it  had  been  the  night  before.  But  Macbeth  could 
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scarcely  understand  what  they  said,  for  he  was  thinking 
on  something  much  worse  and  more  frightful  than  the 
storm,  and  was  wondering  what  would  be  said  when  they 
heard  of  the  murder.  They  waited  for  some  time,  but 
finding  the  King  did  not  come  from  his  apartment,  one 
of  the  noblemen  went  to  see  whether  he  was  well  or  not. 
But  when  he  came  into  the  room,  he  found  poor  King 
Duncan  lying  stiff,  and  cold,  and  bloody,  and  the  two 
sentinels  both  fast  asleep,  with  their  dirks  or  daggers 
covered  with  blood.  As  soon  as  the  Scottish  nobles  saw 
this  terrible  sight,  they  were  greatly  astonished  and  en- 
raged ; and  Macbeth  made  believe  as  if  he  were  more 
enraged  than  any  of  them,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  before 
any  one  could  prevent  him,  he  killed  the  two  attendants 
of  the  King  who  slept  in  the  bedchamber,  pretending  to 
think  they  had  been  guilty  of  murdering  King  Duncan. 

When  Malcolm  and  Donaldbane,  the  two  sons  of  the 
good  King,  saw  their  father  slain  in  this  strange  manner 
within  Macbeth’s  castle,  they  became  afraid  that  they 
might  be  put  to  death  likewise,  and  fled  away  out  of 
Scotland ; for,  notwithstanding  all  the  excuses  which  he 
could  make,  they  still  believed  that  Macbeth  had  killed 
their  father.  Donaldbane  fled  into  some  distant  islands, 
but  Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  went  to  the  Court 
of  England,  where  he  begged  for  assistance  from  the 
English  King,  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  as 
his  father’s  successor. 

In  the  meantime  Macbeth  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  thus  all  his  wicked  wishes 
seemed  to  be  fulfilled.  But  he  was  not  happy.  He 
began  to  reflect  how  wicked  he  had  been  in  killing  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  how  some  other  person,  as 
ambitious  as  he  was  himself,  might  do  the  same  thing  to 
him.  He  remembered,  too,  that  the  old  women  had  said 
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that  the  children  of  Banquo  should  succeed  to  the  throne 
after  his  death,  and  therefore  he  concluded  that  Banquo 
might  be  tempted  to  conspire  against  him,  as  he  had 
himself  done  against  King  Duncan.  The  wicked  always 
think  other  people  are  as  bad  as  themselves.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  supposed  danger,  Macbeth  hired  ruffians 
to  watch  in  a wood,  where  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance 
, sometimes  used  to  walk  in  the  evening,  with  instructions 
to  attack  them  and  kill  both  father  and  son.  The  villains 
did  as  they  were  ordered  by  Macbeth ; but  while  they  were 
killing  Banquo,  the  boy  Fleance  made  his  escape  from 
their  wicked  hands,  and  fled  from  Scotland  into  Wales.* 
Macbeth  was  not  the  more  happy  that  he  had  slain  his 
brave  friend  and  cousin,  Banquo.  He  knew  that  men 
began  to  suspect  the  wicked  deeds  which  he  had  done, 
and  he  was  constantly  afraid  that  some  one  would  put 
him  to  death  &s  he  had  done  his  old  sovereign,  or  that 
Malcolm  would  obtain  assistance  from  the  King  of  England, 
and  come  to  make  war  against  him,  and  take  from  him  the 
Scottish  kingdom.  So,  in  this  great  perplexity  of  mind,  he 
thought  he  would  go  to  the  old  women  whose  words  had 
first  put  into  his  mind  the  desire  of  becoming  a king.  It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  he  offered  them  presents,  and  that 
they  were  cunning  enough  to  study  how  to  give  him  some 
answer,  which  should  make  him  continue  in  the  belief  that 
they  could  prophesy  what  was  to  happen  in  future  times. 
So  they  answered  to  him  that  he  should  not  be  conquered, 
or  lose  the  crown  of  Scotland,  until  a great  forest,  called 
Birnam  Wood,  should  come  to  attack  a strong  castle  situated 
on  a high  hill  called  Dunsinane,  in  which  castle  Macbeth 

* [Fleance,  it  is  said,  married  a daughter  of  the  reigning  prince  of 
Wales.  His  son  afterwards  became  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
calling  himself  Walter  the  Steward,  and  from  him  proceeded  in  direct 
descent  the  royal  line  of  Stewart  or  Stuart. 
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commonly  resided.  Now,  the  hill  of  Dunsinane  is  upon 
the  one  side  of  a great  valley,  and  the  forest  of  Birnam  is 
upon  the  other.  There  are  twelve  miles’  distance  betwixt 
them ; and  besides  that,  Macbeth  thought  it  was  impossible 
that  the  trees  could  ever  come  to  the  assault  of  the  castle. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  fortify  his  castle  on  the  hill  of 
Dunsinane  very  strongly,  as  being  a place  in  which  he 
would  always  be  sure  to  be  safe.  For  this  purpose  he 
caused  all  his  great  nobility  and  Thanes  to  send  in  stones, 
and  wood,  and  other  things  wanted  in  building,  and  to 
drag  them  with  oxen  up  to  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  where 
he  was  building  the  castle. 

Now,  among  other  nobles  who  were  obliged  to  send 
oxen,  and  horses,  and  materials  to  this  laborious  work,  was 
one  called  Macduff,  the  Thane  of  Fife.  Macbeth  was 
afraid  of  this  Thane,  for  he  was  very  powerful  and  was 
accounted  both  brave  and  wise ; and  Macbeth  thought  he 
would  most  probably  join  with  Prince  Malcolm,  if  ever 
he  should  come  from  England  with  an  army.  The  King, 
therefore,  had  a private  hatred  against  the  Thane  of  Fife, 
which  he  kept  concealed  from  all  men,  until  he  should 
have  some  opportunity  of  putting  him  to  death,  as  he  had 
done  Duncan  and  Banquo.  Macduff,  on  his  part,  kept  upon 
his  guard,  and  went  to  the  King’s  court  as  seldom  as  he 
could,  thinking  himself  never  safe  unless  while  in  his  own 
castle  of  Kennoway,  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  near  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  King  had  summoned 
several  of  his  nobles,  and  Macduff,  the  Thane  of  Fife, 
amongst  others,  to  attend  him  at  his  new  castle  of  Dun- 
sinane ; and  they  were  all  obliged  to  come — none  dared 
stay  behind.  Now  the  King  was  to  give  the  nobles  a 
great  entertainment,  and  preparations  were  made  for  it. 
In  the  meantime  Macbeth  rode  out  with  a few  attendants, 
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to  see  the  oxen  drag  the  wood  and  the  stones  up  the  hill, 
for  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  castle.  So  they  saw 
most  of  the  oxen  trudging  up  the  hill  with  great  difficulty 
(for  the  ascent  is  very  steep),  and  the  burdens  were  heavy, 
and  the  weather  was  extremely  hot.  At  length  Macbeth 
saw  a pair  of  oxen  so  tired  that  they  could  go  no  farther  up 
the  hill,  but  fell  down  under  their  load.  Then  the  King 
was  very  angry,  and  demanded  to  know  who  it  was  among 
his  Thanes  that  had  sent  oxen  so  weak  and  so  unfit  for 
labour,  when  he  had  so  much  work  for  them  to  do.  Some 
one  replied  that  the  oxen  belonged  to  Macduff,  the  Thane 
of  Fife.  “Then,”  said  the  King,  in  great  anger,  “since  the 
Thane  of  Fife  sends  such  worthless  cattle  as  these  to  do 
my  labour,  I will  put  his  own  neck  into  the  yoke,  and  make 
him  drag  the  burdens  himself.” 

There  was  a friend  of  Macduff  who  heard  these  angry 
expressions  of  the  King,  and  hastened  to  communicate 
them  to  the  Thane  of  Fife,  who  was  walking  in  the  hall  of 
the  King’s  castle  while  dinner  was  preparing.  The  instant 
that  Macduff  heard  what  the  King  had  said,  he  knew  he 
had  no  time  to  lose  in  making  his  escape ; for  whenever 
Macbeth  threatened  to  do  mischief  to  any  one,  he  was 
sure  to  keep  his  word. 

So  Macduff  snatched  up  from  the  table  a loaf  of  bread, 
called  for  his  horses  and  his  servants,  and  was  galloping 
back  to  his  own  province  of  Fife  before  Macbeth  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobility  were  returned  to  the  castle.  The  first 
question  which  the  King  asked  was,  what  had  become  of 
Macduff?  and  being  informed  that  he  had  fled  from  Dunsi- 
nane,  he  ordered  a body  of  his  guards  to  attend  him,  and 
mounted  on  horseback  himself  to  pursue  the  Thane,  with 
the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death. 

Macduff  in  the  meantime  fled  as  fast  as  horses’  feet 
could  carry  him ; but  he  was  so  ill  provided  with  money 
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for  his  expenses,  that,  when  he  came  to  the  great  ferry  over 
the  river  Tay,  he  had  nothing  to  give  to  the  boatmen  who 
took  him  across,  excepting  the  loaf  of  bread  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  King’s  table.  The  place  was  called  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  the  Ferry  of  the  Loaf. 

When  Macduff  got  into  his  province  of  Fife,  which  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tay,  he  rode  on  faster  than  before 
towards  his  own  castle  of  Kennoway,  which,  as  I told  you, 
stands  close  by  the  seaside ; and  when  he  reached  it  the 
King  and  his  guards  were  not  far  behind  him.  Macduff 
ordered  his  wife  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  castle,  draw  up 
the  drawbridge,  and  on  no  account  to  permit  the  King  or 
any  of  his  soldiers  to  enter.  In  the  meantime  he  went  to 
the  small  harbour  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  caused  a 
ship  which  was  lying  there  to  be  fitted  out  for  sea  in  all 
haste,  and  got  on  board  himself,  in  order  to  escape  from 
Macbeth. 

In  the  meantime  Macbeth  summoned  the  lady  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  and  to  deliver  up  her  husband.  But 
Lady  Macduff,  who  was  a wise  and  a brave  woman,  made 
many  excuses  and  delays,  until  she  knew  that  her  husband 
was  safely  on  board  the  ship  and  had  sailed  from  the 
harbour.  Then  she  spoke  boldly  from  the  wall  of  the 
castle  to  the  King,  who  was  standing  before  the  gate  still 
demanding  entrance,  with  many  threats  of  what  he  would 
do  if  Macduff  was  not  given  up  to  him. 

“ Do  you  see,”  she  said,  “ yon  white  sail  upon  the  sea  ? 
Yonder  goes  Macduff  to  the  Court  of  England.  You  will 
never  see  him  again  till  he  comes  back  with  young  Prince 
Malcolm,  to  pull  you  down  from  the  throne,  and  to  put  you 
to  death.  You  will  never  be  able  to  put  your  yoke,  as  you 
threatened,  on  the  Thane  of  Fife’s  neck.” 

Some  say  that  Macbeth  was  so  much  incensed  at  this 
bold  answer,  that  he  and  his  guards  attacked  the  castle  and 
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took  it,  killing  the  brave  lady  and  all  whom  they  found 
there.  But  others  say,  and  I believe  more  truly,  that  the 
King,  seeing  that  the  fortress  of  Kennoway  was  very  strong, 
and  that  Macduff  had  escaped  from  him,  and  was  embarked 
for  England,  departed  back  to  Dunsinane  without  attempt- 
ing to  take  the  castle.  The  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
are  called  the  Thane’s  castle. 

There  reigned  at  that  time  in  England  a very  good 
King,  called  Edward  the  Confessor.*  I told  you  that 
Prince  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duncan,  was  at  his  court, 
soliciting  assistance  to  recover  the  Scottish  throne.  The 
arrival  of  Macduff  greatly  aided  the  success  of  his  petition ; 
for  the  English  King  knew  that  Macduff  was  a brave  and 
a wise  man.  As  he  assured  Edward  that  the  Scots  were 
tired  of  the  cruel  Macbeth,  and  would  join  Prince  Malcolm 
if  he  were  to  return  to  his  country  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
the  King  ordered  a great  warrior  called  Siward,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  enter  Scotland  with  a large  force 
and  assist  Prince  Malcolm  in  the  recovery  of  his  father’s 
crown. 

Then  it  happened  just  as  Macduff  had  said  ; for  the 
Scottish  Thanes  and  nobles  would  not  fight  for  Macbeth, 

* [The  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (born,  1004 ; died,  1066)  was  one 
in  which  England  enjoyed  an  almost  profound  tranquillity,  only  occasionally 
interrupted  by  slight  hostilities  with  the  Scotch  and  Welsh.  The  good 
monarch  had  thus  opportunity  to  devise  a new  code  of  laws,  which  he 
gathered  together  out  of  all  the  best  of  those  enacted  by  former  kings  of 
England,  many  of  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  These  laws  were  very 
welcome  to  the  people,  and  were  so  full  of  justice  and  mercy,  that  for  long 
after  “the  English  knew  no  other  way  of  demanding  good  government 
than  by  calling  on  their  rulers  to  give  them  back  the  laws  of  the  good  King 
Edward.”  The  wise  and  gentle  government  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
rendered  the  England  of  his  time  rich  and  prosperous,  and  his  laws  eventu- 
ally became  the  basis  of  many  which  are  now  enjoyed.  King  Edward  was 
the  founder  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  he  survived  its  dedication  on 
December  28,  1065,  only  a week,  dying  on  January  5,  1066.  His  religious 
character  procured  his  canonisation  as  a saint  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in 
1x66.] 
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but  joined  Prince  Malcolm  and  Macduff  against  him ; so 
that  at  length  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of  Dunsinane, 
where  he  thought  himself  safe,  according  to  the  old  women’s 
prophecy,  until  Birnam  Wood  should  come  against  him. 
He  boasted  of  this  to  his  followers,  and  encouraged  them 
to  make  a valiant  defence,  assuring  them  of  certain  victory. 
At  this  time  Malcolm  and  Macduff  were  come  as  far  as 
Birnam  Wood,  and  lay  encamped  there  with  their  army. 
The  next  morning,  when  they  were  to  march  across  the 
broad  valley  to  attack  the  castle  of  Dunsinane,  Macduff 
advised  that  every  soldier  should  cut  down  a bough  of  a 
tree  and  carry  it  in  his  hand,  that  the  enemy  might  not 
be  able  to  see  how  many  men  were  coming  against  them. 

Now,  the  sentinel  who  stood  on  Macbeth’s  castle  wall, 
when  he  saw  all  these  branches  which  the  soldiers  of 
Prince  Malcolm  carried,  ran  to  the  King,  and  informed 
him  that  the  wood  of  Birnam  was  moving  towards  the 
castle  of  Dunsinane.  The  King  at  first  called  him  a liar, 
and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death ; but  when  he  looked 
from  the  walls  himself,  and  saw  the  appearance  of  a forest 
approaching  from  Birnam,  he  knew  the  hour  of  his  destruc- 
tion was  come.  His  followers,  too,  began  to  be  disheartened 
and  to  fly  from  the  castle,  seeing  their  master  had  lost  all 
hopes. 

Macbeth,  however,  recollected  his  own  bravery,  and 
sallied  desperately  out  at  the  head  of  the  few  followers 
who  remained  faithful  to  him.  He  was  killed,  after  a 
furious  resistance,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  Macduff  in 
the  thick  of  the  battle.  Prince  Malcolm  mounted  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and  reigned  long  and  prosperously. 
He  rewarded  Macduff  by  declaring  that  his  descendants 
should  lead  the  vanguard  of  the  Scottish  army  in  battle, 
and  place  the  crown  on  the  King’s  head  at  the  ceremony  of 
coronation. 


ALEXIUS  COMNENUS,  EMPEROR  OF 
GREECE. 

(Count  Robert  of  Paris.) 

[. Period  of  tale : io<?o.] 

T has  been  allowed,  I believe,  by  all  men  of 
taste,  many  of  whom  have  been  late  visitants 
of  Constantinople,  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
survey  the  whole  globe  with  a view  to  fixing 
a seat  of  universal  empire,  all  who  are 
capable  of  making  such  a choice  would  give  their  pre- 
ference to  the  city  of  Constantine,  as  including  the  great 
recommendations  of  beauty,  wealth,  security,  and  eminence. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages  of  situation  and  climate,  and 
with  all  the  architectural  splendour  of  its  churches  and  halls, 
its  quarries  of  marble,  and  its  treasure-houses  of  gold,  the 
imperial  founder  must  himself  have  learned,  that  although 
he  could  employ  all  these  rich  materials  in  obedience  to 
his  own  wish,  it  was  the  mind  of  man  itself,  those  intellectual 
faculties  refined  by  the  ancients  to  the  highest  degree, 
which  had  produced  the  specimens  of  talent  at  which  men 
paused  and  wondered,  whether  as  subjects  of  art  or  of 
moral  labour.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  might  indeed 
strip  other  cities  of  their  statues  and  their  shrines,  in  order 
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to  decorate  that  which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  his  new  capital; 
but  the  men  who  had  performed  great  actions,  and  those, 
almost  equally  esteemed,  by  whom  such  deeds  were  cele- 
brated, in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  music,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  nation,  though  still  the  most  civilised  in  the 
world,  had  passed  beyond  that  period  of  society  when  the 
desire  of  fair  fame  is  of  itself  the  sole  or  chief  motive  for 
the  labour  of  the  historian  or  the  poet,  the  painter  or  the 
statuary.  The  slavish  and  despotic  constitution  introduced 
into  the  empire,  had  long  since  entirely  destroyed  that 
public  spirit  which  animated  the  free  history  of  Rome, 
leaving  nothing  but  feeble  recollections,  which  produced 
no  emulation. 

To  speak  as  of  an  animated  substance,  if  Constantine 
could  have  regenerated  his  new  metropolis,  by  transfusing 
into  it  the  vital  and  vivifying  principles  of  old  Rome, — that 
brilliant  spark  no  longer  remained  for  Constantinople  to 
borrow,  or  for  Rome  to  lend. 

In  one  most  important  circumstance,  the  state  of  the 
capital  of  Constantine  had  been  totally  changed,  and  un- 
speakably to  its  advantage.  The  world  was  now  Christian, 
and,  with  the  Pagan  code,  had  got  rid  of  its  load  of  dis- 
graceful superstition.  Nor  is  there  the  least  doubt  that 
the  better  faith  produced  its  natural  and  desirable  fruits  in 
society,  in  gradually  ameliorating  the  hearts,  and  taming 
the  passions,  of  the  people.  But  while  many  of  the  converts 
were  turning  meekly  towards  their  new  creed,  some,  in  the 
arrogance  of  their  understanding,  were  limiting  the  Scrip- 
tures by  their  own  devices,  and  others  failed  not  to  make 
religious  character  or  spiritual  rank  the  means  of  rising  to 
temporal  power.  Thus  it  happened  at  this  critical  period, 
that  the  effects  of  this  great  change  in  the  religion  of  the 
country,  although  producing  an  immediate  harvest,  as  well 
as  sowing  much  good  seed  which  was  to  grow  hereafter,  did 
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not,  in  the  fourth  century,  flourish  so  as  to  shed  at  once  that 
predominating  influence  which  its  principles  might  have 
taught  men  to  expect. 

Even  the  borrowed  splendour,  in  which  Constantine 
decked  his  city,  bore  in  it  something  which  seemed  to  mark 
premature  decay.  The  imperial  founder,  in  seizing  upon 
the  ancient  statues,  pictures,  obelisks,  and  works  of  art, 
acknowledged  his  own  incapacity  to  supply  their  place  with 
the  productions  of  later  genius ; and  when  the  world,  and 
particularly  Rome,  was  plundered  to  adorn  Constantinople, 
the  Emperor,  under  whom  the  work  was  carried  on,  might 
be  compared  to  a prodigal  youth,  who  strips  an  aged  parent 
of  her  youthful  ornaments,  in  order  to  decorate  a flaunting 
paramour,  on  whose  brow  all  must  consider  them  as  mis- 
placed. 

Constantinople,  therefore,  when  in  324  it  first  arose  in 
imperial  majesty  out  of  the  humble  Byzantium,  showed, 
even  in  its  birth,  and  amid  its  adventitious  splendour,  as  we 
have  already  said,  some  intimations  of  that  speedy  decay  to 
which  the  whole  civilised  world,  then  limited  within  the 
Roman  empire,  was  internally  and  imperceptibly  tending. 
Nor  was  it  many  ages  ere  these  prognostications  of  declen- 
sion were  fully  verified. 

In  the  year  1080,  Alexius  Comnenus  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  Empire ; that  is,  he  was  declared  sovereign  of  Con- 
stantinople, its  precincts  and  dependencies  ; nor,  if  he  was 
disposed  to  lead  a life  of  relaxation,  would  the  savage 
incursions  of  the  Scythians  or  the  Hungarians  frequently 
disturb  the  imperial  slumbers,  if  limited  to  his  own  capital. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  safety  did  not  extend  much 
farther ; for  it  is  said  that  the  Empress  Pulcheria  had  built 
a church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
gate  of  the  city,  to  save  her  devotions  from  the  risk  of  being 
interrupted  by  the  hostile  yell  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
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reigning  Emperor  had  constructed  a palace  near  the  same 
spot,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Alexius  Comnenus  was  in  the  condition  of  a monarch 
who  rather  derives  consequence  from  the  wealth  and  impor- 
tance of  his  predecessors,  and  the  great  extent  of  their 
original  dominions,  than  from  what  remnants  of  fortune 
had  descended  to  the  present  generation.  This  Emperor, 
except  nominally,  no  more  ruled  over  his  dismembered  pro- 
vinces, than  a half-dead  horse  can  exercise  power  over  those 
limbs,  on  which  the  hooded  crow  and  the  vulture  have 
already  begun  to  settle  and  select  their  prey. 

In  different  parts  of  his  territory  different  enemies  arose, 
who  waged  successful  or  dubious  war  against  the  Emperor ; 
and,  of  the  numerous  nations  with  whom  he  was  engaged 
in  hostilities,  whether  the  Franks  from  the  west,  the  Turks 
advancing  from  the  east,  the  Cumans  and  Scythians  pouring 
their  barbarous  numbers  and  unceasing  storm  of  arrows 
from  the  north,  and  the  Saracens,  or  the  tribes  into  which 
they  were  divided,  pressing  from  the  south,  there  was  not 
one  for  whom  the  Grecian  empire  did  not  spread  a tempting 
repast.  Each  of  these  various  enemies  had  their  parti- 
cular habits  of  war,  and  a way  of  manoeuvring  in  battle 
peculiar  to  themselves.  But  the  Roman,  as  the  unfor- 
tunate subject  of  the  Greek  empire  was  still  called,  was  by 
far  the  weakest,  the  most  ignorant,  and  most  timid  who 
could  be  dragged  into  the  field;  and  the  Emperor  was 
happy  in  his  own  good  luck,  when  he  found  it  possible  to 
conduct  a defensive  war  on  a counterbalancing  principle, 
making  use  of  the  Scythian  to  repel  the  Turk,  or  of  both 
these  savage  people  to  drive  back  the  fiery-footed  Frank, 
whom  Peter  the  Hermit  had,  in  the  time  of  Alexius,  waked 
to  double  fury,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Crusades.* 

* [The  name  given  to  a series  of  military  expeditions  under  the  banner  of 
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If,  therefore,  Alexius  Comnenus  was,  during  his  anxious 
seat  upon  the  throne  of  the  East,  reduced  to  use  a base 
and  truckling  course  of  policy — if  he  was  sometimes  reluctant 
to  fight  when  he  had  a conscious  doubt  of  the  valour 
of  his  troops — if  he  commonly  employed  cunning  and 
dissimulation  instead  of  wisdom,  and  perfidy  instead  of 
courage  — his  expedients  were  the  disgrace  of  the  age, 
rather  than  his  own. 

Again,  the  Emperor  Alexius  may  be  blamed  for  affecting 
a degree  of  state  which  was  closely  allied  to  imbecility. 
He  was  proud  of  assuming  in  his  own  person,  and  of 
bestowing  upon  others,  the  painted  show  of  various 
orders  of  nobility,  even  now,  when  the  rank  within  the 
prince’s  gift  was  become  an  additional  reason  for  the  free 
barbarian  despising  the  imperial  noble.  That  the  Greek 
court  was  encumbered  with  unmeaning  ceremonies,  in 
order  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  that  veneration 
which  ought  to  have  been  called  forth  by  real  worth,  and 
the  presence  of  actual  power,  was  not  the  particular  fault  of 
that  prince,  but  belonged  to  the  system  of  the  government 
of  Constantinople  for  ages.  Indeed,  in  its  trumpery 
etiquette,  which  provided  rules  for  the  most  trivial  points 
of  a man’s  behaviour  during  the  day,  the  Greek  Empire 
resembled  no  existing  power  in  its  minute  follies,  except 
that  of  Pekin ; both,  doubtless,  being  influenced  by  the 
same  vain  wish,  to  add  seriousness  and  an  appearance  of 
importance  to  objects  which,  from  their  trivial  nature,  could 
admit  no  such  distinction. 

Yet  thus  far  we  must  justify  Alexius,  that  humble  as  were 
the  expedients  he  had  recourse  to,  they  were  more  useful 
to  his  empire  than  the  measures  of  a more  proud  and 
high-spirited  prince  might  have  proved  in  the  same  circum- 

the  cross,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  Holy  Land  from  its 
infidel  Mahommedan  possessors.] 
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stances.  He  was  no  champion  to  break  a lance  against 
the  breastplate  of  his  Frankish  rival,  the  famous  Bohe- 
mond  of  Antioch,*  but  there  were  many  occasions  on  which 
he  hazarded  his  life  freely ; and  so  far  as  we  can  see  from 
a minute  perusal  of  his  achievements,  the  Emperor  of 
Greece  was  never  so  dangerous  “ under  shield,”  as  when 
any  foeman  desired  to  stop  him  while  retreating  from  a 
conflict  in  which  he  had  been  worsted. 

But,  besides  that  he  did  not  hesitate,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  at  least  occasionally,  to  commit  his 
person  to  the  perils  of  close  combat,  Alexius  also  possessed 
such  knowledge  of  a general’s  profession,  as  is  required  in 
our  modern  days.  He  knew  how  to  occupy  military  positions 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  often  covered  defeats,  or  im- 
proved dubious  conflicts,  in  a manner  highly  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  who  deemed  that  the  work  of  war 
was  done  only  on  the  field  of  battle. 

If  Alexius  Comnenus  thus  understood  the  evolutions  of 
war,  he  was  still  better  skilled  in  those  of  politics,  where, 
soaring  far  above  the  express  purpose  of  his  immediate 
negotiation,  the  Emperor  was  sure  to  gain  some  important 
and  permanent  advantage ; though  very  often  he  was  ulti- 
mately defeated  by  the  unblushing  fickleness  or  avowed 
treachery  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  Greeks  generally  termed 
all  other  nations,  and  particularly  those  tribes  (they  can 
hardly  be  termed  states),  by  which  their  own  empire  was 
surrounded. 

We  may  conclude  our  brief  character  of  Comnenus,  by 
saying,  that  had  he  not  been  called  on  to  fill  the  station 
of  a monarch  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  making 
himself  dreaded,  as  one  who  was  exposed  to  all  manner 
of  conspiracies,  both  in  and  out  of  his  own  family,  he 

* [Bohemond,  Count  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  princes  who  joined  in  the 
first  Crusade,  becoming  afterwards  Prince  of  Antioch.] 
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might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  regarded  as  an  honest 
and  humane  prince.  Certainly  he  showed  himself  a good- 
natured  man,  and  dealt  less  in  cutting  off  heads  and  extin- 
guishing eyes,  than  had  been  the  practice  of  his  prede- 
cessors, who  generally  took  this  method  of  shortening  the 
ambitious  views  of  competitors. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Alexius  had  his  full 
share  of  the  superstition  of  the  age,  which  he  covered 
with  a species  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  even  said  that  his 
wife,  Irene,  who  of  course  was  best  acquainted  with  the 
real  character  of  the  Emperor,  taxed  her  dying  husband 
with  practising,  in  his  last  moments,  the  dissimulation 
which  had  been  his  companion  during  life.  He  took  also 
a deep  interest  in  all  matters  respecting  the  Church,  where 
heresy,  which  the  Emperor  held,  or  affected  to  hold,  in 
great  horror,  appeared  to  him  to  lurk.  Nor  do  we  dis- 
cover in  his  treatment  of  the  Manichaeans,*  or  Paulicians, 
that  pity  for  their  speculative  errors,  which  modern  times 
might  think  had  been  well  purchased  by  the  extent  of  the 
temporal  services  of  these  unfortunate  sectaries.  Alexius 
knew  no  indulgence  for  those  who  misinterpreted  the 
mysteries  of  the  Church,  or  of  its  doctrines ; and  the  duty 
of  defending  religion  against  schismatics  was,  in  his 
opinion,  as  peremptorily  demanded  from  him,  as  that 
of  protecting  the  empire  against  the  numberless  tribes  of 
barbarians  who  were  encroaching  on  its  boundaries  on 
every  side. 

Such  a mixture  of  sense  and  weakness,  of  meanness  and 
dignity,  of  prudent  discretion  and  poverty  of  spirit,  which 
last,  in  the  European  mode  of  viewing  things,  approached 


* [Manichseans,  a sect  which  derived  their  name  from  Manes,  or 
Manichseus,  a Persian.  Their  heresy  had  its  first  rise  about  the  year 
277,  and  the  doctrines  were  a motley  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Scripture 
with  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Persians.] 
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to  cowardice,  formed  the  leading  traits  of  the  character  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  at  a period  when  the  fate  of  Greece, 
and  all  that  was  left  in  that  country  of  art  and  civilisation, 
was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  likely  to  be  saved  or 
lost,  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  Emperor  for  playing 
the  very  difficult  game  which  was  put  into  his  hands. 


A NOVEL  COURTSHIP . 

(Count  Robert  of  Paris.) 

RENHILDA,  Countess  of  Paris,  was  one  of 
those  stalwart  dames  who  willingly  hazarded 
themselves  in  the  front  of  battle,  which, 
during  the  first  Crusade,  was  as  common  as 
it  was  possible  for  a very  unnatural  custom  to 
be,  and,  in  fact,  gave  the  real  instances  of  the  Marphisas 
and  Bradamantes,*  whom  the  writers  of  romance  delighted 
to  paint,  assigning  them  sometimes  the  advantage  of  in- 
vulnerable armour,  or  a spear  whose  thrust  did  not  admit 
of  being  resisted,  in  order  to  soften  the  improbability  of  the 
weaker  sex  being  frequently  victorious  over  the  male  part  of 
the  creation. 

But  the  spell  of  Brenhilda  was  of  a more  simple  nature, 
and  rested  chiefly  in  her  great  beauty. 

From  a girl  she  despised  the  pursuits  of  her  sex;  and 
they  who  ventured  to  become  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the 
young  Lady  of  Aspramonte,  to  which  warlike  fief  she  had 
succeeded,  and  which  perhaps  encouraged  her  in  her  fancy, 
received  for  answer,  that  they  must  first  merit  it  by  their 
good  behaviour  in  the  lists,  t The  father  of  Brenhilda  was 

* [Marphisa,  a female  “ knight  ” of  great  prowess.  Bradamant,  another 
who  was  called  the  “Virgin  Knight,”  having  her  armour  and  her  plume 
white,  and  possessing  an  irresistible  spear  which  unhorsed  any  opponent 
with  a touch.  Both  these  ladies  are  prominent  characters  in  Ariosto’s  epic 
poem  of  “Orlando  Furioso.”] 

f [The  enclosed  ground  wherein  were  held  the  ancient  jousts  or  tourna- 
ments.] 
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dead  ; her  mother  was  of  a gentle  temper,  and  easily  kept 
under  management  by  the  young  lady  herself. 

Brenhilda’s  numerous  suitors  readily  agreed  to  terms 
which  were  too  much  according  to  the  manners  of  the  age 
to  be  disputed.  A tournament  was  held  at  the  Castle  of 
Aspramonte,  in  which  one  half  of  the  gallant  assembly  rolled 
headlong  before  their  successful  rivals,  and  withdrew  from 
the  lists  mortified  and  disappointed.  The  successful  party 
among  the  suitors  were  expected  to  be  summoned  to  joust 
among  themselves.  But  they  were  surprised  at  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  lady’s  further  will.  She  aspired  to 
wear  armour  herself,  to  wield  a lance,  and  back  a steed, 
and  prayed  the  knights  that  they  would  permit  a lady, 
whom  they  professed  to  honour  so  highly,  to  mingle  in 
their  games  of  chivalry.  The  young  knights  courteously 
received  their  young  mistress  in  the  lists,  and  smiled  at  the 
idea  of  her  holding  them  triumphantly  against  so  many 
gallant  champions  of  the  other  sex.  But  the  vassals  and 
old  servants  of  the  Count,  her  father,  smiled  to  each  other, 
and  intimated  a different  result  than  the  gallants  anticipated. 
The  knights  who  encountered  the  fair  Brenhilda  were  one 
by  one  stretched  on  the  sand ; nor  was  it  to  be  denied,  that 
the  situation  of  tilting  with  one  of  the  handsomest  women 
of  the  time  was  an  extremely  embarrassing  one.  Each 
youth  was  bent  to  withhold  his  charge  in  full  volley,  to 
cause  his  steed  to  swerve  at  the  full  shock,  or  in  some  othei 
way  to  flinch  from  doing  the  utmost  which  was  necessary  to 
gain  the  victory,  lest,  in  so  gaining  it,  he  might  cause  irre- 
parable injury  to  the  beautiful  opponent  he  tilted  with. 
But  the  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  not  one  who  could  be 
conquered  by  less  than  the  exertion  of  the  whole  strength 
and  talents  of  the  victor.  The  defeated  suitors  departed 
from  the  lists  the  more  mortified  at  their  discomfiture, 
because  Robert  of  Paris  arrived  at  sunset,  and  understand- 
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mg  what  was  going  forward,  sent  his  name  to  the  barriers, 
as  that  of  a knight  who  would  willingly  forego  the  reward 
of  the  tournament,  in  case  he  had  the  fortune  to  gain  it, 
declaring,  that  neither  lands  nor  ladies’  charms  were  what 
he  came  hither  to  seek.  Brenhilda,  piqued  and  mortified, 
chose  a new  lance,  mounted  her  best  steed,  and  advanced 
into  the  lists  as  one  determined  to  avenge  upon  the  new 
assailant’s  brow  the  slight  of  her  charms  which  he  seemed 
to  express.  But  whether  her  displeasure  had  somewhat 
interfered  with  her  usual  skill,  or  whether  she  had,  like 
others  of  her  sex,  felt  a partiality  towards  one  whose  heart 
was  not  particularly  set  upon  gaining  hers — or  whether,  as 
is  often  said  on  such  occasions,  her  fated  hour  was  come, 
so  it  was  that  Count  Robert  tilted  with  his  usual  address 
and  good  fortune.  Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte  was  unhorsed 
and  unhelmed,  and  stretched  on  the  earth,  and  the  beauti- 
ful face,  which  faded  from  very  red  to  deadly  pale  before 
the  eyes  of  the  victor,  produced  its  natural  effect  in  raising 
the  value  of  his  conquest.  He  would,  in  conformity  with 
his  resolution,  have  left  the  castle  after  having  mortified  the 
vanity  of  the  lady ; but  her  mother  opportunely  interposed  ; 
and  when  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  no  serious  injury 
had  been  sustained  by  the  young  heiress,  she  returned  her 
thanks  to  the  stranger  knight  who  had  taught  her  daughter 
a lesson,  which,  she  trusted,  she  would  not  easily  forget. 
Thus  tempted  to  do  what  he  secretly  wished,  Count  Robert 
gave  ear  to  those  sentiments  which  naturally  whispered  to 
him  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  withdraw. 

He  was  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne,  and  what  was 
still  of  more  consequence  in  the  young  lady’s  eyes,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  Norman  knights  in  that  jousting 
day.  After  a residence  of  ten  days  in  the  castle  of 
Aspramonte,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  set  out,  for  such 
was  Count  Robert’s  will,  with  a competent  train,  to  Our 
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Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  where  it  pleased  him  to  be 
wedded.  Two  knights,  who  were  waiting  to  do  battle,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  place,  were  rather  disappointed  at 
the  nature  of  the  cavalcade,  which  seemed  to  interrupt 
their  purpose.  But  greatly  were  they  surprised  when  they 
received  a cartel  * from  the  betrothed  couple,  offering  to 
substitute  their  own  persons  in  the  room  of  other  anta- 
gonists, and  congratulating  themselves  in  commencing 
their  married  life  in  a manner  so  consistent  with  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  led.  They  were  victorious  as 
usual ; and  the  only  persons  having  occasion  to  rue  the 
complaisance  of  the  Count  and  his  bride,  were  the  two 
strangers,  one  of  whom  broke  an  arm  in  the  rencontre,  and 
the  other  dislocated  a collar-bone. 

Count  Robert’s  course  of  knight-errantry  did  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  least  intermitted  by  his  marriage ; on  the 
contrary,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  support  his  renown, 
his  wife  was  often  known  also  in  military  exploits,  nor  was 
she  inferior  to  him  in  thirst  after  fame.  They  both  assumed 
the  cross  at  the  same  time,  that  being  then  the  predomi- 
nating folly  in  Europe. 

* [A  letter  of  defiance,  or  challenge.] 


A DUEL  IN  THE  DESERT 

(The  Talisman.) 

[Period  of  tale:  Richard  /.,  ngj.  ] 

[Richard  I.,  Coeur  de  Lion,  ascended  the  throne  of  England  in  1189. 
He  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  of  whom  Scott  says,  in  the 
“Betrothed,”  “no  wiser,  or  generally  speaking,  more  fortunate  monarch 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England ; yet  whose  life  is  a striking  illustration 
how  family  dissensions  can  tarnish  the  most  brilliant  lot  to  which  Heaven 
permits  humanity  to  aspire ; and  how  little  gratified  ambition,  extended 
power,  and  the  highest  reputation  in  war  and  in  peace,  can  do  towards 
curing  the  Wounds  of  domestic  affliction.”  Richard,  on  becoming  king, 
speedily  began  to  make  preparations  for  entering  on  a Crusade  to  free  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  domination  of  the  Mahommedans.  Joining  his  forces 
with  those  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  he  set  sail  for  Palestine, 
where  they  were  joined  by  many  others,  from  Austria  and  elsewhere, 
amongst  whom,  according  to  the  story,  was  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Prince  Royal  of  Scotland,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as  Sir  Kenneth,  knight 
of  the  Couchant  Leopard.] 

HE  burning  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet  attained 
its  highest  point  in  the  horizon,  when  a 
knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  had  left  his 
distant  northern  home,  and  joined  the  host 
of  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine,  was  pacing 
slowly  along  the  sandy  deserts  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Lake  Asphaltites, 
where  the  waves  of  the  Jordan  pour  themselves  into  an 
inland  sea,  from  which  there  is  no  discharge  of  waters. 

The  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  cliffs  and  pre- 
cipices during  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning ; more 
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lately,  issuing  from  those  rocky  and  dangerous  defiles,  he 
had  entered  upon  that  great  plain,  where  the  accursed 
cities  provoked,  in  ancient  days,  the  direct  and  dreadful 
vengeance  of  the  Omnipotent. 

The  toil,  the  thirst,  the  dangers  of  the  way,  were  for- 
gotten, as  the  traveller  recalled  the  fearful  catastrophe, 
which  had  converted  into  an  arid  and  dismal  wilderness 
the  fair  and  fertile  valley  of  Siddim,  once  well  watered, 
even  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord,  now  a parched  and 
blighted  waste,  condemned  to  eternal  sterility. 

Crossing  himself,  as  he  viewed  the  dark  mass  of  rolling 
waters,  in  colour  as  in  quality  unlike  those  of  every  other 
lake,  the  traveller  shuddered  as  he  remembered  that  beneath 
these  sluggish  waves  lay  the  once  proud  cities  of  the  plain, 
whose  grave  was  dug  by  the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  or  the 
eruption  of  subterraneous  fire,  and  whose  remains  were 
hid,  even  by  that  sea  which  holds  no  living  fish  in  its 
bosom,  bears  no  skiff  on  its  surface,  and,  as  if  its  own 
dreadful  bed  were  the  only  fit  receptacle  for  its  sullen 
waters,  sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a tribute  to  the  ocean. 
The  whole  land  around,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  was 
“ brimstone  and  salt ; it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
grass  groweth  therein ; ” * the  land  as  well  as  the  lake 
might  be  termed  dead,  as  producing  nothing  having  re- 
semblance to  vegetation,  and  even  the  very  air  was  entirely 
devoid  of  its  ordinary  winged  inhabitants,  deterred  probably 
by  the  odour  of  bitumen  and  sulphur,  which  the  burning 
sun  exhaled  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  steaming  clouds, 
frequently  assuming  the  appearance  of  waterspouts.  Masses 
of  the  slimy  and  sulphurous  substance  called  naphtha,  which 
floated  idly  on  the  sluggish  and  sullen  waves,  supplied  those 
rolling  clouds  with  new  vapours,  and  afforded  awful  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

* [Deut.  xxix.  23] 
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Upon  this  scene  of  desolation  the  sun  shone  with  almost 
intolerable  splendour,  and  all  living  nature  seemed  to  have 
hidden  itself  from  the  rays,  excepting  the  solitary  figure 
which  moved  through  the  flitting  sand  at  a foot’s  pace, 
and  appeared  the  sole  breathing  thing  on  the  wide  surface 
of  the  plain.  The  dress  of  the  rider  and  the  accoutrements 
of  his  horse  were  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  traveller  in  such 
a country.  A coat  of  linked  mail,  with  long  sleeves,  plated 
gauntlets,  and  a steel  breastplate,  had  not  been  esteemed 
a sufficient  weight  of  armour ; there  was  also  his  triangular 
shield  suspended  round  his  neck,  and  his  barred  helmet  of 
steel,  over  which  he  had  a hood  and  collar  of  mail,  which 
was  drawn  around  the  warrior’s  shoulders  and  throat,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancy  between  the  hauberk  and  the  head- 
piece.  His  lower  limbs  were  sheathed,  like  his  body,  in 
flexible  mail,  securing  the  legs  and  thighs,  while  the  feet 
rested  in  plated  shoes,  which  corresponded  with  the  gaunt- 
lets. A long,  broad,  straight-shaped,  double-edged  falchion, 
with  a handle  formed  like  a cross,  corresponded  with  a stout 
poniard  on  the  other  side.  The  knight  also  bore,  secured 
to  his  saddle,  with  one  end  resting  on  his  stirrup,  the  long 
steel-headed  lance,  his  own  proper  weapon,  which,  as  he 
rode,  projected  backwards,  and  displayed  its  little  pen- 
noncelle,  to  dally  with  the  faint  breeze,  or  drop  in  the 
dead  calm.  To  this  cumbrous  equipment  must  be  added 
a surcoat  of  embroidered  cloth,  much  frayed  and  worn, 
which  was  thus  far  useful,  that  it  excluded  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  from  the  armour,  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  rendered  intolerable  to  the  wearer.  The  surcoat 
bore,  in  several  places,  the  arms  of  the  owner,  although 
much  defaced.  These  seemed  to  be  a couchant  leopard, 
with  the  motto,  “ I sleep — wake  me  not.”  An  outline  of  the 
same  device  might  be  traced  on  his  shield,  though  many  a 
blow  had  almost  effaced  the  painting.  The  flat  top  of  his 
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cumbrous  cylindrical  helmet  was  unadorned  with  any  crest. 
In  retaining  their  own  unwieldy  defensive  armour,  the 
northern  Crusaders  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  country  to  which  they  had  come  to  war. 

The  accoutrements  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  less 
massive  and  unwieldy  than  those  of  the  rider.  The 
animal  had  a heavy  saddle  plated  with  steel,  uniting  in 
front  with  a species  of  breastplate,  and  behind  with  defen- 
sive armour  made  to  cover  the  loins.  Then  there  was  a 
steel  axe,  or  hammer,  called  a mace-of-arms,  and  which 
hung  to  the  saddle-bow ; the  reins  were  secured  by  chain- 
work,  and  the  front-stall  of  the  bridle  was  a steel  plate,1 'with 
apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  having  in  the  midst  a 
short  sharp  pike,  projecting  from  the  forehead  of  the  horse 
like  the  horn  of  the  fabulous  unicorn. 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load  of  panoply 
a second  nature,  both  to  the  knight  and  his  gallant  charger. 
Numbers,  indeed,  of  the  Western  warriors,  who  hurried 
to  Palestine,  died  ere  they  became  inured  to  the  burning 
climate  ; but  there  were  others  to  whom  that  climate 
became  innocent  and  even  friendly,  and  among  this  for- 
tunate number  was  the  solitary  horseman  who  now  traversed 
the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Nature,  which  cast  his  limbs  in  a mould  of  uncommon 
strength,  fitted  to  wear  his  linked  hauberk  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  the  meshes  had  been  formed  of  cobwebs,  had  en- 
dowed him  with  a constitution  as  strong  as  his  limbs,  and 
which  bade  defiance  to  almost  all  changes  of  climate,  as 
well  as  to  fatigue  and  privations  of  every  kind.  His  dis- 
position seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  partake  of  the  qualities 
of  his  bodily  frame ; and  as  the  one  possessed  great  strength 
and  endurance,  united  with  the  power  of  violent  exertion, 
the  other,  under  a calm  and  undisturbed  semblance,  had 
much  of  the  fiery  and  enthusiastic  love  of  glory  which  con- 
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stituted  the  principal  attribute  of  the  renowned  Norman 
line,  and  had  rendered  them  sovereigns  in  every  corner  of 
Europe,  where  they  had  drawn  their  adventurous  swords. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  all  the  race  that  fortune  proposed 
such  tempting  rewards ; and  those  obtained  by  the  solitary 
knight  during  two  years’  campaign  in  Palestine,  had  been 
only  temporal  fame,  and,  as  he  was  taught  to  believe, 
spiritual  privileges.  Meantime,  his  slender  stock  of  money 
had  melted  away,  the  rather  that  he  did  not  pursue  any  of 
the  ordinary  modes  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Crusade 
condescended  to  recruit  their  diminished  resources,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  Palestine;  he  exacted  no  gifts 
from  the  wretched  natives  for  sparing  their  possessions 
when  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Saracens,  and  he  had 
not  availed  himself  of  any  opportunity  of  enriching  himself 
by  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  consequence.  The  small 
train  which  had  followed  him  from  his  native  country,  had 
been  gradually  diminished,  as  the  means  of  maintaining 
them  disappeared,  and  his  only  remaining  squire  was  at 
present  on  a sick-bed,  and  unable  to  attend  his  master, 
who  travelled,  as  we  have  seen,  singly  and  alone.  This 
was  of  little  consequence  to  the  Crusader,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  consider  his  good  sword  as  his  safest  escort,  and 
devout  thoughts  as  his  best  companion. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshment  and 
repose,  even  on  the  iron  frame  and  patient  disposition  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Leopard ; and  at  noon,  when 
the  Dead  Sea  lay  at  some  distance  on  his  right,  he  joyfully 
hailed  the  sight  of  two  or  three  palm-trees,  which  arose 
beside  the  well  which  was  assigned  for  his  mid-day  station. 
His  good  horse,  too,  which  had  plodded  forward  with  the 
steady  endurance  of  his  master,  now  lifted  his  head,  ex- 
panded his  nostrils,  and  quickened  his  pace,  as  if  he  snuffed 
afar  off  the  living  waters,  which  marked  the  place  of  repose 
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and  refreshment.  But  labour  and  danger  were  doomed  to 
intervene  ere  the  horse  or  horseman  reached  the  desired  spot. 

As  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  continued  to  fix 
his  eyes  attentively  on  the  yet  distant  cluster  of  palm-trees, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  object  was  moving  among  them. 
The  distant  form  separated  itself  from  the  trees,  which 
partly  hid  its  motions,  and  advanced  towards  the  knight 
with  a speed  which  soon  showed  a mounted  horseman, 
whom  his  turban,  long  spear,  and  green  caftan  floating  in 
the  wind,  on  his  nearer  approach,  showed  to  be  a Saracen 
cavalier.  “ In  the  desert,”  saith  an  Eastern  proverb,  “no 
man  meets  a friend.”  The  Crusader  was  totally  indifferent 
whether  the  infidel,  who  now  approached  on  his  gallant 
barb,  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came  as  friend 
or  foe — perhaps,  as  a vowed  champion  of  the  Cross,  he 
might  rather  have  preferred  the  latter.  He  disengaged  his 
lance  from  his  saddle,  seized  it  with  his  right  hand,  placed 
it  in  rest  with  its  point  half  elevated,  gathered  up  the  reins 
in  the  left,  waked  his  horse’s  mettle  with  the  spur,  and 
prepared  to  encounter  the  stranger  with  the  calm  self-con- 
fidence belonging  to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedy  gallop  of  an  Arab 
horseman,  managing  his  steed  more  by  his  limbs,  and  the 
inflection  of  his  body,  than  by  any  use  of  the  reins,  which 
hung  loose  in  his  left  hand ; so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
wield  the  light  round  buckler  of  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros, 
ornamented  with  silver  loops,  which  he  wore  on  his  arm, 
swinging  it  as  if  he  meant  to  oppose  its  slender  circle  to 
the  formidable  thrust  of  the  western  lance.  His  own  long 
spear  was  not  couched  or  levelled  like  that  of  his  antagonist, 
but  grasped  by  the  middle  with  his  right  hand,  and  brand- 
ished at  arm’s  length  above  his  head.  As  the  cavalier 
approached  his  enemy  at  full  career,  he  seemed  to  expect 
that  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  should  put  his  horse  to  the 
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gallop  to  encounter  him.  But  the  Christian  knight,  well 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  Eastern  warriors,  did  not 
mean  to  exhaust  his  good  horse  by  any  unnecessary  exer- 
tion; and,  on  the  contrary,  made  a dead  halt,  confident 
that  if  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  actual  shock,  his  own 
weight,  and  that  of  his  powerful  charger,  would  give  him 
sufficient  advantage,  without  the  additional  momentum  of 
rapid  motion.  Equally  sensible  and  apprehensive  of  such 
a probable  result,  the  Saracen  cavalier,  when  he  had  ap- 
proached towards  the  Christian  within  twice  the  length  of 
his  lance,  wheeled  his  steed  to  the  left  with  inimitable  dex- 
terity, and  rode  twice  round  his  antagonist,  who,  turning 
without  quitting  his  ground,  and  presenting  his  front 
constantly  to  his  enemy,  frustrated  his  attempts  to  attack 
him  on  an  unguarded  point ; so  that  the  Saracen,  wheel- 
ing his  horse,  was  fain  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards.  A second  time,  like  a hawk  attacking  a 
heron,  the  Heathen  renewed  the  charge,  and  a second 
time  was  fain  to  retreat  without  coming  to  a close  struggle. 
A third  time  he  approached  in  the  same  manner,  when  the 
Christian  knight,  desirous  to  terminate  this  elusory  warfare, 
in  which  he  might  at  length  have  been  worn  out  by  the 
activity  of  his  foeman,  suddenly  seized  the  mace  which 
hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  with  a strong  hand  and  unerr- 
ing aim,  hurled  it  against  the  head  of  the  Emir,  for  such 
and  not  less  his  enemy  appeared.  The  Saracen  was  just 
aware  of  the  formidable  missile  in  time  to  interpose  his  light 
buckler  betwixt  the  mace  and  his  head ; but  the  violence 
of  the  blow  forced  the  buckler  down  on  his  turban,  and 
though  that  defence  also  contributed  to  deaden  its  violence, 
the  Saracen  was  beaten  from  his  horse.  Ere  the  Christian 
could  avail  himself  of  this  mishap,  his  nimble  foeman  sprung 
from  the  ground,  and  calling  on  his  horse,  which  instantly 
returned  to  his  side,  he  leaped  into  his  seat  without  touch- 
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ing  the  stirrup,  and  regained  all  the  advantage  of  which  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard  hoped  to  deprive  him.  But  the 
latter  had  in  the  meanwhile  recovered  his  mace,  and  the 
Eastern  cavalier,  who  remembered  the  strength  and  dexter- 
ity with  which  his  antagonist  had  aimed  it,  seemed  to  keep 
cautiously  out  of  reach  of  that  weapon,  of  which  he  had  so 
lately  felt  the  force,  while  he  showed  his  purpose  of  waging 
a distant  warfare  with  missile  weapons  of  his  own.  Plant- 
ing his  long  spear  in  the  sand  at  a distance  from  the  scene 
of  combat,  he  strung,  with  great  address,  a short  bow,  which 
he  carried  at  his  back,  and  putting  his  horse  to  the  gallop, 
once  more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a wider  extent 
than  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discharged  six 
arrows  at  the  Christian  with  such  unerring  skill,  that  the 
goodness  of  his  harness  alone  saved  him  from  being 
wounded  in  as  many  places.  The  seventh  shaft  apparently 
found  a less  perfect  part  of  the  armour,  and  the  Christian 
dropped  heavily  from  his  horse.  But  what  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Saracen,  when,  dismounting  to  examine  the 
condition  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  he  found  himself  suddenly 
within  the  grasp  of  the  European,  who  had  had  recourse 
to  this  artifice  to  bring  his  enemy  within  his  reach  ! Even 
in  this  deadly  grapple,  the  Saracen  was  saved  by  his  agility 
and  presence  of  mind.  He  unloosed  the  sword-belt,  in 
which  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  fixed  his  hold,  and 
thus  eluding  his  fatal  grasp,  mounted  his  horse,  which 
seemed  to  watch  his  motions  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
human  being,  and  again  rode  off.  But  in  the  last  encounter 
the  Saracen  had  lost  his  sword  and  his  quiver  of  arrows,  both 
of  which  were  attached  to  the  girdle  which  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon.  He  had  also  lost  his  turban  in  the  struggle. 
These  disadvantages  seemed  to  incline  the  Moslem  to  a 
truce  : he  approached  the  Christian  with  his  right  hand 
extended,  but  no  longer  in  a menacing  attitude. 
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“There  is  truce  betwixt  our  nations,”  he  said,  in  the 
lingua  franca  * commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Crusaders;  “wherefore  should  there  be 
war  betwixt  thee  and  me? — Let  there  be  peace  betwixt  us.” 

“I  am  well  contented,”  answered  he  of  the  Couchant 
Leopard ; “ but  what  security  dost  thou  offer  that  thou  wilt 
observe  the  truce  ? ” 

“The  word  of  a follower  of  the  Prophet  wras  never 
broken,”  answered  the  Emir.  “It  is  thou,  brave  Nazarene, 
from  whom  I should  demand  security,  did  I not  know  that 
treason  seldom  dwells  with  courage.” 

The  Crusader  felt  that  the  confidence  of  the  Moslem 
made  him  ashamed  of  his  own  doubts. 

“ By  the  cross  of  my  sword,”  + he  said,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  weapon  as  he  spoke,  “ I will  be  true  companion  to 
thee,  Saracen,  while  our  fortune  wills  that  we  remain  in 
company  together.” 

“By  Mahommed,  Prophet  of  God,  and  by  Allah,  God  of 
the  Prophet,”  replied  his  late  foeman,  “ there  is  not  treach- 
ery in  my  heart  towards  thee.  And  now  wend  we  to 
yonder  fountain,  for  the  hour  of  rest  is  at  hand,  and  the 
stream  had  hardly  touched  my  lip  when  I was  called  to 
battle  by  thy  approach.” 

The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  yielded  a ready 
and  courteous  assent ; and  the  late  foes,  without  an  angry 
look,  or  gesture  of  doubt,  rode  side  by  side  to  the  little 
cluster  of  palm-trees. 

* [A  free  mixture  of  two  or  more  languages.  A corrupt  Italian  of  this 
kind  is  still  in  use  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts.] 
f [“  The  singular  mixture  of  religious  and  military  fanaticism  which  arose 
from  the  Crusades,  gave  rise  to  the  extraordinary  custom  of  taking  a solemn 
oath  upon  a sword.  In  a plain  unenriched  sword,  the  separation  between 
the  blade  and  the  hilt  was  usually  a straight  transverse  bar,  which,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  a cross,  added  to  the  devotion  which  every  true  knight 
felt  for  his  favourite  weapon,  and  evidently  led  to  this  practice.” — Dyce's 
Glossary  to  Shakespeare .] 
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KING  RICHARD  AND  HIS  STANDARD. 

(The  Talisman.) 

[In  the  tale  King  Richard  is  accompanied  to  the  Crusade  by  Queen 
Berengaria  and  his  cousin  Edith  Plantagenet,  with  whom  the  Knight  of 
the  Leopard  is  in  love.  The  Crusaders’  camp  is  lying  between  St.  Jean 
d’Acre  and  Ascalon,  and  the  army  is  divided  in  itself  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
various  princes  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  While  this  was  the  case  within, 
the  Crusaders  were  being  continually  harassed  from  without,  for  Saladin 
kept  up  a con  tinual  petty  warfare  which  surely  and  persistently  decreased 
the  number  of  his  enemies.  Richard  did  his  utmost  to  curb  these  evils,  but 
his  constant  exertions  brought  on  one  of  those  slow  and  wasting  fevers 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  at  last  he  was  confined  to  bed  and  his  sickness 
assumed  a serious  aspect.  A truce  for  thirty  days  was  made  with  Saladin, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  that  monarch  sent  El  Hakim,  a physician, 
to  cure  the  English  king  of  his  fever.  Just  as  Richard  was  recovering  by 
the  influence  of  El  Hakim’s  skill,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  inflamed  by  wine 
and  jealousy,  in  a passionate  rage  proceeded  to*  pull  down  the  banner  of 
England  which  stood  before  the  camp,  and  displayed  that  of  Austria  in 
its  place.  This  was  not  accomplished  without  great  tumult  and  uproar, 
the  cause  of  which  King  Richard  sent  his  friend  the  Marquis  de  Vaux  to 
ascertain.] 

T is  the  Archduke  Leopold,”  said  De  Vaux, 
returning  after  a minute’s  absence,  “who 
makes  with  his  pot-companions  some  pro- 
cession through  the  camp.” 

“ The  drunken  fool ! ” exclaimed  King 
Richard,  “ can  he  not  keep  his  brutal  inebriety  within  the 
veil  of  his  pavilion,  that  he  must  needs  show  his  shame  to 
all  Christendom  ? — What  say  you,  Sir  Marquis  ? ” he  added, 
addressing  himself  to  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  who  at  that 
moment  entered  the  tent. 
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“ Thus  much,  honoured  Prince,”  answered  the  Marquis, 
“that  I delight  to  see  your  Majesty  so  well,  and  so  far 
recovered  ; and  that  is  a long  speech  for  any  one  to  make 
who  has  partaken  of  the  Duke  of  Austria’s  hospitality.” 

“ What ! you  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic  wine- 
skin,” said  the  monarch  ; “ and  what  frolic  has  he  found 
out  to.  cause  all  this  disturbance  ? Truly,  Sir  Conrade,  I 
have  still  held  you  so  good  a reveller,  that  I wonder  at  your 
quitting  the  game.” 

De  Vaux,  who  had  got  a little  behind  the  King,  now 
exerted  himself,  by  look  and  sign,  to  make  the  Marquis 
understand  that  he  should  say  nothing  to  Richard  of  what 
was  passing  without.  But  Conrade  understood  not,  or 
heeded  not,  the  prohibition. 

“ What  the  Archduke  does,”  he  said,  “ is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  himself,  since  he  probably 
knows  not  what  he  is  acting — yet,  to  say  truth,  it  is  a gambol 
I should  not  like  to  share  in,  since  he  is  pulling  down  the 
banner  of  England  from  Saint  George’s  Mount  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp  yonder,  and  displaying  his  own  in  its  stead.” 

“What  say’st  thou?”  said  the  King,  in  a tone  which 
might  have  waked  the  dead. 

“Nay,”  said  the  Marquis,  “let  it  not  chafe  your  Highness 
that  a fool  should  act  according  to  his  folly  ” 

“Speak  not  to  me,”  said  Richard,  springing  from  his 
couch,  and  casting  on  his  clothes  with  a despatch  which 
seemed  marvellous — “ speak  not  to  me,  Lord  Marquis  ! — De 
Multon,  I command  thee,  speak  not  a word  to  me — he  that 
breathes  but  a syllable  is  no  friend  to  Richard  Plantagenet.” 

All  this  while  the  King  was  hastily  clothing  himself,  and, 
with  the  last  word,  snatched  his  sword  from  the  pillar  of 
the  tent,  and  without  any  other  weapon,  or  calling  any 
attendance,  he  rushed  out  of  the  tent.  Conrade,  holding 
up  his  hands  as  if  in  astonishment,  seemed  willing  to 
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enter  into  conversation  with  De  Vaux,  but  Sir  Thomas 
pushed  rudely  past  him,  and  calling  to  one  of  the  royal 
equerries,  said  hastily, — “ Fly  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  quarters, 
and  let  him  get  his  men  together,  and  follow  me  instantly 
to  Saint  George’s  Mount.  Tell  him  the  King’s  fever  has 
left  his  blood  and  settled  in  his  brain.” 

Imperfectly  heard,  and  still  more  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, by  the  startled  attendant  whom  De  Vaux  addressed 
thus  hastily,  the  equerry  and  his  fellow-servants  of  the  royal 
chamber  rushed  hastily  into  the  tents  of  the  neighbouring 
nobility,  and  quickly  spread  an  alarm,  as  general  as  the 
cause  seemed  vague,  through  the  whole  British  forces. 
The  English  soldiers,  waked  in  alarm  from  that  noon-day 
rest  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  had  taught  them  to  enjoy 
as  a luxury,  hastily  asked  each  other  the  cause  of  the 
tumult,  and  without  waiting  an  answer,  supplied  by  the 
force  of  their  own  fancy  the  want  of  information.  Some 
said  the  Saracens  were  in  the  camp,  some  that  the  King’s 
life  was  attempted,  some  that  he  had  died  of  the  fever  the 
preceding  night,  many  that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  Duke 
of  Austria.  The  nobles  and  officers,  at  an  equal  loss  with 
the  common  men  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder, 
laboured  only  to  get  their  followers  under  arms  and  under 
authority,  lest  their  rashness  should  occasion  some  great 
misfortune  to  the  Crusading  army.  The  English  trumpets 
sounded  loud,  shrill,  and  continuously.  The  alarm-cry  of 
“ Bows  and  bills — bows  and  bills  ! ” was  heard  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  again  and  again  shouted,  and  again  and  again 
answered  by  the  presence  of  the  ready  warriors,  and  their 
national  invocation,  “Saint  George  for  Merry  England  !” 

The  alarm  went  through  the  nearest  quarter  of  the  camp, 
and  men  of  all  the  various  nations  assembled,  where,  per- 
haps, every  people  in  Christendom  had  their  representatives, 
flew  to  arms,  and  drew  together  under  circumstances  of 
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general  confusion,  of  which  they  knew  neither  the  cause 
nor  the  object.  It  was,  however,  lucky,  amid  a scene  so 
threatening,  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  while  he  hurried 
after  De  Vaux’s  summons,  with  a few  only  of  the  readiest 
English  men-at-arms,  directed  the  rest  of  the  English  host 
to  be  drawn  up  and  kept  under  arms,  to  advance  to 
Richard’s  succour,  if  necessity  should  require,  but  in  fit  array, 
and  under  due  command,  and  not  with  the  tumultuary 
haste  which  their  own  alarm,  and  zeal  for  the  King’s  safety, 
might  have  dictated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  without  regarding  for  one  instant  the 
shouts,  the  cries,  the  tumult,  which  began  to  thicken  around 
him,  Richard,  with  his  dress  in  the  last  disorder,  and  his 
sheathed  blade  under  his  arm,  pursued  his  way  with  the 
utmost  speed,  followed  only  by  De  Vaux  and  one  or  two 
household  servants,  to  Saint  George’s  Mount. 

He  outsped  even  the  alarm  which  his  impetuosity  only 
had  excited,  and  passed  the  quarter  of  his  own  gallant 
troops  of  Normandy,  Poitou,  Gascony,  and  Anjou,  before 
the  disturbance  had  reached  them,  although  the  noise 
accompanying  the  German  revel  had  induced  many  of  the 
soldiery  to  get  on  foot  to  listen.  The  handful  of  Scots 
were  also  quartered  in  the  vicinity,  nor  had  they  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  uproar.  But  the  King’s  person,  and  his 
haste,  were  both  remarked  by  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
who,  aware  that  danger  must  be  afoot,  and  hastening  to 
share  in  it,  snatched  his  shield  and  sword,  and  united  him- 
self to  De  Vaux,  who  with  some  difficulty  kept  with  his 
impatient  and  fiery  master.  De  Vaux  answered  a look  of 
curiosity,  which  the  Scottish  knight  directed  towards  him, 
with  a shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders,  and  they  continued, 
side  by  side,  to  pursue  Richard’s  steps. 

The  King  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  Saint  George’s  Mount, 
the  sides  as  well  as  the  platform  of  which  were  now  sur- 
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rounded  and  crowded,  partly  by  those  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Austria’s  retinue,  who  were  celebrating,  with  shouts 
of  jubilee,  the  act  which  they  considered  as  an  assertion  of 
national  honour ; partly  by  bystanders  of  different  nations, 
whom  dislike  to  the  English,  or  mere  curiosity,  had  assem- 
bled together,  to  witness  the  end  of  these  extraordinary 
proceedings.  Through  this  disorderly  troop  Richard  burst 
his  way  like  a goodly  ship  under  full  sail,  which  cleaves  her 
forcible  passage  through  the  rolling  billows,  and  heeds  not 
that  they  unite  after  her  passage,  and  roar  upon  her  stern. 

The  summit  of  the  eminence  was  a small  level  space,  on 
which  were  pitched  the  rival  banners,  surrounded  still  by 
the  Archduke’s  friends  and  retinue.  In  the  midst  of  the 
circle  was  Leopold  himself,  still  contemplating  with  self- 
satisfaction  the  deed  he  had  done,  and  still  listening  to  the 
shouts  of  applause  which  his  partisans  bestowed  with  no 
sparing  breath.  While  he  was  in  this  state  of  self-gratula- 
tion,  Richard  burst  into  the  circle,  attended,  indeed,  only 
by  two  men,  but  in  his  own  headlong  energies  an  irresistible 
host. 

“Who  has  dared,”  he  said,  laying  his  hands  upon  the 
Austrian  standard,  and  speaking  in  a voice  like  the  sound 
which  precedes  an  earthquake ; “ who  has  dared  to  place 
this  paltry  rag  beside  the  banner  of  England  ? ” 

The  Archduke  wanted  not  personal  courage,  and  it  was 
impossible  he  could  hear  this  question  without  reply. 
Yet  so  much  was  he  troubled  and  surprised  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Richard,  and  affected  by  the  general  awe 
inspired  by  his  ardent  and  unyielding  character,  that  the 
demand  was  twice  repeated,  in  a tone  which  seemed  to 
challenge  heaven  and  earth,  ere  the  Archduke  replied  with 
such  firmness  as  he  could  command,  “ It  was  I,  Leopold 
of  Austria.” 

“ Then  shall  Leopold  of  Austria,”  replied  Richard,  “pres- 
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ently  see  the  rate  at  which  his  banner  and  his  pretensions 
are  held  by  Richard  of  England.” 

So  saying,  he  pulled  up  the  standard-spear,  splintered  it 
to  pieces,  threw  the  banner  itself  on  the  ground,  and  placed 
his  foot  upon  it. 

“ Thus,”  said  he,  “ I trample  on  the  banner  of  Austria — 
Is  there  a knight  among  your  Teutonic  chivalry  dare  im- 
peach my  deed  ? ” 

There  was  a momentary  silence  ; but  there  are  no  braver 
men  than  the  Germans. 

“I,”  and  “I,”  and  “I,”  was  heard  from  several  knights 
of  the  Duke’s  followers ; and  he  himself  added  his  voice  to 
those  which  accepted  the  King  of  England’s  defiance. 

“ Why  do  we  dally  thus  ? ” said  the  Earl  Wallenrode,  a 
gigantic  warrior  from  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  : “ Brethren, 
and  noble  gentlemen,  this  man’s  foot  is  on  the  honour  of 
your  country — Let  us  rescue  it  from  violation,  and  down 
with  the  pride  of  England  ! ” 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  at  the  King  a 
blow  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the  Scot  inter- 
cepted and  caught  it  upon  his  shield. 

“ I have  sworn,”  said  King  Richard — and  his  voice  was 
heard  above  all  the  tumult,  which  now  waxed  wild  and 
loud — “never  to  strike  one  whose  shoulder  bears  the 
cross;  therefore  live,  Wallenrode — but  live  to  remember 
Richard  of  England.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  tall  Hungarian  round  the 
waist,  and,  unmatched  in  wrestling  as  in  other  military 
exercises,  hurled  him  backwards  with  such  violence  that 
the  mass  flew  as  if  discharged  from  a military  engine,  not 
only  through  the  ring  of  spectators  who  witnessed  the 
extraordinary  scene,  but  over  the  edge  of  the  mount  itself, 
down  the  steep  side  of  which  Wallenrode  rolled  headlong, 
until,  pitching  at  length  upon  his  shoulder,  he  dislocated 
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the  bone,  and  lay  like  one  dead.  This  almost  supernatural 
display  of  strength  did  not  encourage  either  the  Duke  or 
any  of  his  followers,  to  renew  a personal  contest  so 
inauspiciously  commenced.  Those  who  stood  farthest 
back  did  indeed  clash  their  swords,  and  cry  out,  “ Cut 
the  island  mastiff  to  pieces ! ” but  those  who  were  nearer, 
veiled,  perhaps,  their  personal  fears  under  an  affected 
regard  for  order,  and  cried,  for  the  most  part,  “ Peace  S 
peace  ! the  peace  of  the  Cross — the  peace  of  Holy  Church, 
and  our  Father  the  Pope  ! ” 

These  various  cries  of  the  assailants,  contradicting  each 
other,  showed  their  irresolution ; while  Richard,  his  foot 
still  on  the  archducal  banner,  glared  round  him  with  an 
eye  that  seemed  to  seek  an  enemy,  and  from  which  the 
angry  nobles  shrunk  appalled,  as  from  the  threatened  grasp 
of  a lion.  De  Vaux  and  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  kept 
their  places  beside  him ; and  though  the  swords  which 
they  held  were  still  sheathed,  it  was  plain  that  they  were 
prompt  to  protect  Richard’s  person  to  the  very  last,  and 
their  size  and  remarkable  strength  plainly  showed  the 
defence  would  be  a desperate  one. 

Salisbury  and  his  attendants  were  also  now  drawing  near 
with  bills  and  partisans  brandished,  and  bows  already 
bended. 

At  this  moment,  King  Philip  of  France,  attended  by  one 
or  two  of  his  nobles,  came  on  the  platform  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  made  gestures  of  surprise  at 
finding  the  King  of  England  raised  from  his  sick-bed,  and 
confronting  their  common  ally,  the  Duke  of  Austria,  in  such 
a menacing  and  insulting  posture.  Richard  himself  blushed 
at  being  discovered  by  Philip,  whose  sagacity  he  respected 
as  much  as  he  disliked  his  person,  in  an  attitude  neither 
becoming  his  character  as  a monarch,  nor  as  a Crusader ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  withdrew  his  foot,  as  if  ac- 
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cidentally,  from  the  dishonoured  banner,  and  exchanged 
his  look  of  violent  emotion  for  one  of  affected  composure 
and  indifference.  Leopold  also  struggled  to  attain  some 
degree  of  calmness,  mortified  as  he  was  by  having  been 
seen  by  Philip  in  the  act  of  passively  submitting  to  the 
insults  of  the  fiery  King  of  England. 

Possessed  of  many  of  those  royal  qualities  for  which  he 
was  termed  by  his  subjects  the  August,  Philip  might  be 
termed  the  Ulysses,  as  Richard  was  indisputably  the 
Achilles,  of  the  Crusade.  The  King  of  France  was 
sagacious,  wise,  deliberate  in  council,  steady  and  calm  in 
action,  seeing  clearly,  and  steadily  pursuing  the  measures 
most  for  the  interest  of  his  kingdom — dignified  and  royal 
in  his  deportment,  brave  in  person,  but  a politician  rather 
than  a warrior.  The  Crusade  would  have  been  no  choice 
of  his  own,  but  the  spirit  was  contagious,  and  the  expedition 
was  enforced  upon  him  by  the  Church,  and  by  the  un- 
animous wish  of  his  nobility.  In  any  other  situation,  or  in 
a milder  age,  his  character  might  have  stood  higher  than 
that  of  the  adventurous  Coeur  de  Lion.*  But  in  the  Crusade, 
itself  an  undertaking  wholly  irrational,  sound  reason  was 
the  quality,  of  all  others,  least  estimated,  and  the  chivalric 
valour  which  both  the  age  and  the  enterprise  demanded, 
was  considered  as  debased,  if  mingled  with  the  least  touch 
of  discretion.  So  that  the  merit  of  Philip,  compared  with 
that  of  his  haughty  rival,  showed  like  the  clear  but  minute 
flame  of  a lamp,  placed  near  the  glare  of  a huge  blazing 
torch,  which,  not  possessing  half  the  utility,  makes  ten 
times  more  impression  on  the  eye.  Philip  felt  his  inferiority 
in  public  opinion,  with  the  pain  natural  to  a high-spirited 
prince ; and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  he  took  such 
opportunities  as  offered,  for  placing  his  own  character  in 

* [Coeur  de  Lion,  or  Lion  Heart,  a name  given  to  King  Richard  from 
his  lion-like  courage.] 
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more  advantageous  contrast  with  that  of  his  rival.  The 
present  seemed  one  of  those  occasions,  in  which  prudence 
and  calmness  might  reasonably  expect  to  triumph  over 
obstinacy  and  impetuous  violence. 

“What  means  this  unseemly  broil  betwixt  the  sworn 
brethren  of  the  Cross — the  royal  Majesty  of  England  and 
the  princely  Duke  Leopold?  How  is  it  possible  that  those 
who  are  the  chiefs  and  pillars  of  this  holy  expedition  ” 

“ A truce  with  thy  remonstrance,  France,”  said  Richard, 
enraged  inwardly  at  finding  himself  placed  on  a sort  of 
equality  with  Leopold,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  resent  it — 
“this  duke,  or  prince,  or  pillar,  if  you  will,  hath  been 
insolent,  and  I have  chastised  him — that  is  all.  Here  is  a 
coil,  forsooth,  because  of  spurning  a hound  ! ” 

“ Majesty  of  France,”  said  the  Duke,  “ I appeal  to  you 
and  every  sovereign  prince  against  the  foul  indignity  which 
I have  sustained.  This  King  of  England  hath  pulled 
down  my  banner — torn  and  trampled  on  it.” 

“ Because  he  had  the  audacity  to  plant  it  beside  mine,” 
said  Richard. 

“ My  rank  as  thine  equal  entitled  me,”  replied  the  Duke, 
emboldened  by  the  presence  of  Philip. 

“ Assert  such  equality  for  thy  person,”  said  King  Richard, 
“ and  by  Saint  George,  I will  treat  thy  person  as  I did  thy 
broidered  kerchief  there,  fit  but  for  the  meanest  use  to 
which  kerchief  may  be  put.” 

“ Nay,  but  patience,  brother  of  England,”  said  Philip, 
“ and  I will  presently  show  Austria  that  he  is  wrong  in  this 
matter. — Do  not  think,  noble  Duke,”  he  continued,  “ that, 
in  permitting  the  standard  of  England  to  occupy  the  highest 
point  in  our  camp,  we,  the  independent  sovereigns  of  the 
Crusade,  acknowledge  any  inferiority  to  the  royal  Richard. 
It  were  inconsistent  to  think  so ; since  even  the  oriflamme  * 
* [The  great  standard  of  France.] 
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itself — the  great  banner  of  France,  to  which  the  royal 
Richard  himself,  in  respect  of  his  French  possessions,  is 
but  a vassal — holds  for  the  present  an  inferior  place  to  the 
Lions  of  England.  But  as  sworn  brethren  of  the  Cross, 
military  pilgrims,  who,  laying  aside  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  this  world,  are  hewing  with  our  swords  the  way  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  I myself,  and  the  other  princes,  have 
renounced  to  King  Richard,  from  respect  to  his  high 
renown  and  great  feat  of  arms,  that  precedence,  which 
elsewhere,  and  upon  other  motives,  would  not  have  been 
yielded.  I am  satisfied,  that  when  your  royal  grace  of 
Austria  shall  have  considered  this,  you  will  express  sorrow 
for  having  placed  your  banner  on  this  spot,  and  that  the 
royal  Majesty  of  England  will  then  give  satisfaction  for  the 
insult  he  has  offered.” 

The  Duke  answered  sullenly,  that  he  would  refer  his 
quarrel  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Crusade — a motion 
which  Philip  highly  applauded,  as  qualified  to  take  away  a 
scandal  most  harmful  to  Christendom. 

Richard,  retaining  the  same  careless  attitude,  listened 
to  Philip  until  his  oratory  seemed  exhausted,  and  then  said 
aloud,  “ I am  drowsy — this  fever  hangs  about  me  still. 
Brother  of  France,  thou  art  acquainted  with  my  humour, 
and  that  I have  at  all  times  but  few  words  to  spare — know, 
therefore,  at  once,  I will  submit  a matter  touching  the 
honour  of  England  neither  to  Prince,  Pope,  nor  Council. 
Here  stands  my  banner  — whatsoever  pennon  shall  be 
reared  within  three  butts’  length  of  it — ay,  were  it  the 
oriflamme,  of  which  you  were,  I think,  but  now  speaking 
— shall  be  treated  as  that  dishonoured  rag  ; nor  will  I 
yield  other  satisfaction  than  that  which  these  poor  limbs 
can  render  in  the  lists  to  any  bold  challenge — ay,  were  it 
against  five  champions  instead  of  one.” 

Philip  answered  calmly  to  the  almost  injurious  defiance 
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of  Richard, — “ I came  not  hither  to  awaken  fresh  quarrels, 
contrary  to  the  oath  we  have  sworn,  and  the  holy  cause 
in  which  we  have  engaged.  I part  from  my  brother  of 
England  as  brothers  should  part,  and  the  only  strife 
between  the  Lions  of  England  and  the  Lilies  of  France 
shall  be,  which  shall  be  carried  deepest  into  the  ranks  of 
the  infidels.” 

“ It  is  a bargain,  my  royal  brother,”  said  Richard, 
stretching  out  his  hand  with  all  the  frankness  which  be- 
longed to  his  rash  but  generous  disposition;  “and  soon 
may  we  have  the  opportunity  to  try  this  gallant  and 
fraternal  wager ! ” 

“Let  this  noble  Duke  also  partake  in  the  friendship 
of  this  happy  moment,”  said  Philip  ; and  the  Duke 
approached  half-sullenly,  half  willing  to  enter  into  some 
accommodation. 

“ I think  not  of  fools,  nor  of  their  folly,”  said  Richard 
carelessly;  and  the  Archduke,  turning  his  back  on  him, 
withdrew  from  the  ground. 

Richard  looked  after  him  as  he  retired. 

“There  is  a sort  of  glow-worm  courage,”  he  said,  “that 
shows  only  by  night.  I must  not  leave  this  banner  un- 
guarded in  darkness — by  daylight  the  look  of  the  Lions 
will  alone  defend  it.  Here,  Thomas  of  Gilsland,  I give 
thee  the  charge  of  the  standard — watch  over  the  honour 
of  England.” 

“ Her  safety  is  yet  more  dear  to  me,”  said  De  Vaux, 
“ and  the  life  of  Richard  is  the  safety  of  England — I must 
have  your  Highness  back  to  your  tent,  and  that  without 
further  tarriance.” 

“Thou  art  a rough  and  peremptory  nurse,  De  Vaux,” 
said  the  King,  smiling ; and  then  added,  addressing  Sir 
Kenneth,  “Valiant  Scot,  I owe  thee  a boon,  and  I will 
pay  it  richly.  There  stands  the  banner  of  England  ! 
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Watch  it  as  a novice  does  his  armour  on  the  night  before 
he  is  dubbed — Stir  not  from  it  three  spears’  length,  and 
defend  it  with  thy  body  against  injury  or  insult — Sound  thy 
bugle,  if  thou  art  assailed  by  more  than  three  at  once.  Dost 
thou  undertake  the  charge  ? ” 

“ Willingly,”  said  Kenneth ; “ and  will  discharge  it  upon 
penalty  of  my  head.  I will  but  arm  me,  and  return  hither 
instantly.” 

The  Kings  of  France  and  England  then  took  formal 
leave  of  each  other,  hiding,  under  an  appearance  of 
courtesy,  the  grounds  of  complaint  which  either  had 
against  the  other, — Richard  against  Philip,  for  what  he 
deemed  an  officious  interference  betwixt  him  and  Austria, 
and  Philip  against  Coeur  de  Lion,  for  the  disrespectful 
manner  in  which  his  mediation  had  been  received.  Those 
whom  this  disturbance  had  assembled,  now  drew  off  in 
different  directions,  leaving  the  contested  mount  in  the 
same  solitude  which  had  subsisted  till  interrupted  by  the 
Austrian  bravado.  Men  judged  of  the  events  of  the  day 
according  to  their  partialities  ; and  while  the  English 
charged  the  Austrian  with  having  afforded  the  first  ground 
of  quarrel,  those  of  other  nations  concurred  in  casting  the 
greater  blame  upon  the  insular  haughtiness  and  assuming 
character  of  Richard. 


THE  TRIAL  BY  COMBAT . 

(The  Talisman.) 

[Sir  Kenneth,  accompanied  by  his  staghound  Roswal,  remains  to  keep 
watch  over  the  banner,  but  during  the  night  is  very  reluctantly  decoyed 
from  his  post  by  a message  purporting  to  be  from  Queen  Berengaria,  On 
his  return  he  finds  his  dog,  whom  he  left  on  the  watch,  apparently  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  the  spear  on  which  the  standard  floated  lying  broken  on 
the  ground,  and  the  banner  itself  carried  away.  Disgraced  for  his  apparent 
neglect,  Sir  Kenneth’s  life  is  begged  for  by  El  Hakim,  and  the  knight  is 
taken  away  from  the  camp  by  the  physician. 

[Some  days  after  this,  the  troops  of  the  various  princes  are  passed  in 
review  before  King  Richard,  beside  whom  stands  the  hound  Roswal,  who, 
when  Conrade  de  Montserrat  makes  his  appearance,  immediately  makes  a 
furious  spring  upon  him,  and  bears  him  to  the  ground.  Richard  at  once 
impeaches  Conrade  with  his  treason  in  despoiling  the  banner  of  England, 
and  the  matter  is  finally  referred  to  a trial  by  combat  between  Conrade  and 
a champion  for  King  Richard,  to  take  place  at  the  fountain  called  the 
Diamond  of  the  Desert,  in  presence  of  Saladin  and  the  Crusading  princes.] 

HE  station  called  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert 
was  assigned  for  the  place  of  conflict,  as  being 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  betwixt  the  Chris- 
tian and  Saracen  camps.  It  was  agreed  that 
Conrade  of  Montserrat,  the  defendant,  with 
his  godfathers,  the  Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  should  appear  there  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  combat,  with  an  hundred  armed  followers, 
and  no  more ; that  Richard  of  England  and  his  brother 
Salisbury,  who  supported  the  accusation,  should  attend  with 
the  same  number,  to  protect  his  champion ; and  that  the 
Soldan  should  bring  with  him  a guard  of  five  hundred 
chosen  followers,  a band  considered  as  not  more  than 
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equal  to  the  two  hundred  Christian  lances.  Such  persons 
of  consideration  as  either  party  chose  to  invite  to  witness 
the  contest  were  to  wear  no  other  weapons  than  their 
swords,  and  to  come  without  defensive  armour.  The 
Soldan  undertook  the  preparations  of  the  lists,  and  to 
provide  accommodations  and  refreshments  of  every  kind 
for  all  who  were  to  assist  at  the  solemnity  ; and  his  letters 
expressed,  with  much  courtesy,  the  pleasure  which  he 
anticipated  in  the  prospect  of  a personal  and  peaceful 
meeting  with  the  Melech  Ric,*  and  his  anxious  desire  to 
render  his  reception  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

On  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  combat, 
Conrade  and  his  friends  set  off  by  daybreak  to  repair  to 
the  place  assigned,  and  Richard  left  the  camp  at  the  same 
hour,  and  for  the  same  purpose ; but,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  he  took  his  journey  by  a different  route,  a precaution 
which  had  been  judged  necessary,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a quarrel  betwixt  their  armed  attendants. 

The  good  King  himself  was  in  no  humour  for  quarrelling 
with  any  one.  Nothing  could  have  added  to  his  pleasur- 
able anticipations  of  a desperate  and  bloody  combat  in  the 
lists,  except  his  being  in  his  own  royal  person  one  of  the 
combatants ; and  he  was  half  in  charity  again  even  with 
Conrade  of  Montserrat.  Lightly  armed,  richly  dressed,  and 
gay  as  a bridegroom  on  the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  Richard 
caracoled  along  by  the  side  of  Queen  Berengaria’s  litter, 
pointing  out  to  her  the  various  scenes  through  which  they 
passed,  and  cheering  with  tale  and  song  the  bosom  of  the 
inhospitable  wilderness.  The  former  route  of  the  Queen’s 
pilgrimage  to  Engaddi  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chain  of  mountains,  so  that  the  ladies  were  strangers  to  the 
scenery  of  the  desert ; and  though  Berengaria  knew  her 
husband’s  disposition  too  well  not  to  endeavour  to  seem 
* [The  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  King  Richard.] 
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interested  in  what  he  was  pleased  either  to  say  or  to  sing, 
she  could  not  help  indulging  some  female  fears  when  she 
found  herself  in  the  howling  wilderness  with  so  small  an 
escort,  which  seemed  almost  like  a moving  speck  on  the 
bosom  of  the  plain,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
not  so  distant  from  the  camp  of  Saladin  but  what  they 
might  be  in  a moment  surprised  and  swept  off  by  an  over- 
powering host  of  his  fiery-footed  cavalry,  should  the  Pagan 
be  faithless  enough  to  embrace  an  opportunity  thus  tempt- 
ing. But  when  she  hinted  these  suspicions  to  Richard,  he 
repelled  them  with  displeasure  and  disdain.  “It  were 
worse  than  ingratitude,”  he  said,  “to  doubt  the  good  faith 
of  the  generous  Soldan.” 

Yet  the  same  doubts  and  fears  recurred  more  than  once, 
not  to  the  timid  mind  of  the  Queen  alone,  but  to  the  firmer 
and  more  candid  soul  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  who  had  no 
such  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  Moslem  as  to  render 
her  perfectly  at  ease  when  so  much  in  their  power  ; and  her 
surprise  would  have  been  far  less  than  her  terror,  if  the 
desert  around  had  suddenly  resounded  with  the  shout  of 
Alla  hu  ! and  a band  of  Arab  cavalry  had  pounced  on  them 
like  vultures  on  their  prey.  Nor  were  these  suspicions 
lessened,  when,  as  evening  approached,  they  were  aware  of 
a single  Arab  horseman,  distinguished  by  his  turban  and 
long  lance,  hovering  on  the  edge  of  a small  eminence,  like 
a hawk  poised  in  the  air,  and  who  instantly,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  royal  retinue,  darted  off  with  the  speed  of  the 
same  bird,  when  it  shoots  down  the  wind  and  disappears 
from  the  horizon. 

“ We  must  be  near  the  station,”  said  King  Richard ; 
“ and  yonder  cavalier  is  one  of  Saladin’s  outposts — methinks 
I hear  the  noise  of  the  Moorish  horns  and  cymbals.  Get 
you  into  order,  my  hearts,  and  form  yourselves  around  the 
ladies  soldier-like  and  firmly.” 
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As  he  spoke,  each  knight,  squire,  and  archer,  hastily 
closed  in  upon  his  appointed  ground,  and  they  proceeded 
in  the  most  compact  order,  which  made  their  numbers 
appear  still  smaller;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  though  there 
might  be  no  fear,  there  was  anxiety  as  well  as  curiosity  in 
the  attention  with  which  they  listened  to  the  wild  bursts  of 
Moorish  music,  which  came  ever  and  anon  more  distinctly 
from  the  quarter  in  which  the  Arab  horseman  had  been 
seen  to  disappear. 

De  Vaux  spoke  in  a whisper  to  the  King — “Were  it  not 
well,  my  liege,  to  send  a page  to  the  top  of  that  sand-bank  ? 
Or  would  it  stand  with  your  pleasure  that  I prick  forward  ? 
Methinks,  by  all  yonder  clash  and  clang,  if  there  be  no  more 
than  five  hundred  men  beyond  the  sand-hills,  half  of  the 
Soldan’s  retinue  must  be  drummers  and  cymbal-tossers. — 
Shall  I spur  on  ? ” 

The  baron  had  checked  his  horse  with  the  bit,  and  was 
just  about  to  strike  him  with  the  spurs,  when  the  King 
exclaimed — “Not  for  the  world.  Such  a caution  would 
express  suspicion,  and  could  do  little  to  prevent  surprise, 
which,  however,  I apprehend  not.” 

They  advanced  accordingly  in  close  and  firm  order  till 
they  surmounted  the  line  of  low  sand-hills,  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  appointed  station,  when  a splendid,  but  at  the  same 
time  a startling  spectacle,  awaited  them. 

The  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  so  lately  a solitary  fountain, 
distinguished  only  amid  the  waste  by  solitary  groups  of 
palm-trees,  was  now  the  centre  of  an  encampment,  the 
embroidered  flags  and  gilded  ornaments  of  which  glittered 
far  and  wide,  and  reflected  a thousand  rich  tints  against 
the  setting  sun.  The  coverings  of  the  large  pavilions  were 
of  the  gayest  colours,  scarlet,  bright  yellow,  pale  blue,  and 
other  gaudy  and  gleaming  hues,  and  the  tops  of  their  pillars, 
or  tent-poles,  were  decorated  with  golden  pomegranates, 
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and  small  silken  flags.  But,  besides  these  distinguished 
pavilions,  there  were,  what  Thomas  de  Vaux  considered  as 
a portentous  number  of  the  ordinary  black  tents  of  the 
Arabs,  being  sufficient,  as  he  conceived,  to  accommodate, 
according  to  the  Eastern  fashion,  a host  of  five  thousand 
men.  A number  of  Arabs  and  Curds,  fully  corresponding 
to  the  extent  of  the  encampment,  were  hastily  assembling, 
each  leading  his  horse  in  his  hand,  and  their  muster  was 
accompanied  by  an  astonishing  clamour  of  their  noisy 
instruments  of  martial  music,  by  which,  in  all  ages,  the 
warfare  of  the  Arabs  has  been  animated. 

They  soon  formed  a deep  and  confused  mass  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry  in  front  of  their  encampment,  when,  at 
the  signal  of  a shrill  cry,  which  arose  high  over  the  clangour 
of  the  music,  each  cavalier  sprung  to  his  saddle.  A cloud 
of  dust  arising  at  the  moment  of  the  manoeuvre,  hid  from 
Richard  and  his  attendants  the  camp,  the  palm-trees,  and 
the  distant  ridge  of  mountains,  as  well  as  the  troops  whose 
sudden  movement  had  raised  the  cloud,  and,  ascending 
high  over  their  heads,  formed  itself  into  the  fantastic  forms 
of  writhed  pillars,  domes,  and  minarets.  Another  shrill 
yell  was  heard  from  the  bosom  of  this  cloudy  tabernacle. 
It  was  the  signal  for  the  cavalry  to  advance,  which  they  did 
at  full  gallop,  disposing  themselves  as  they  came  forward, 
so  as  to  come  in  at  once  on  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear  o! 
Richard’s  little  bodyguard,  who  were  thus  surrounded  and 
almost  choked  by  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  them 
on  each  side,  through  which  were  seen  alternately,  and  lost, 
the  grim  forms  and  wild  faces  of  the  Saracens,  brandishing 
and  tossing  their  lances  in  every  possible  direction,  with 
the  wildest  cries  and  halloos,  and  frequently  only  reining 
up  their  horses  when  within  a spear’s  length  of  the  Christians, 
while  those  in  the  rear  discharged  over  the  heads  of  both 
parties  thick  volleys  of  arrows.  One  of  these  struck  the 
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litter  in  which  the  Queen  was  seated,  who  loudly  screamed, 
and  the  red  spot  was  on  Richard’s  brow  in  an  instant. 

“Ha  ! Saint  George,”  he  exclaimed,  “we  must  take  some 
order  with  this  infidel  scum  ! ” 

But  Edith,  whose  litter  was  near,  thrust  her  head  out, 
and  with  her  hand  holding  one  of  the  shafts,  exclaimed, 
“ Royal  Richard,  beware  what  you  do ! see,  these  arrows 
are  headless  ! ” 

“Noble,  sensible  wench!”  exclaimed  Richard;  “by 
Heaven,  thou  shamest  us  all  by  thy  readiness  of  thought 
and  eye. — Be  not  moved,  my  English  hearts,”  he  exclaimed 
to  his  followers — “ their  arrows  have  no  heads — and  their 
spears,  too,  lack  the  steel-points.  It  is  but  a wild  welcome, 
after  their  savage  fashion,  though  doubtless  they  would 
rejoice  to  see  us  daunted  or  disturbed.  Move  onward,  slow 
and  steady.” 

The  little  phalanx  moved  forward  accordingly,  accom- 
panied on  all  sides  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  shrillest  and 
most  piercing  cries,  the  bowmen,  meanwhile,  displaying 
their  agility  by  shooting  as  near  the  crests  of  the  Christians 
as  was  possible,  without  actually  hitting  them,  while  the 
lancers  charged  each  other  with  such  rude  blows  of  their 
blunt  weapons  that  more  than  one  of  them  lost  his  saddle, 
and  well-nigh  his  life,  in  this  rough  sport.  All  this,  though 
designed  to  express  welcome,  had  rather  a doubtful  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans. 

As  they  had  advanced  nearly  half-way  towards  the  camp, 
King  Richard  and  his  suite  forming,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus 
round  which  this  tumultuary  body  of  horsemen  howled, 
whooped,  skirmished,  and  galloped,  creating  a scene  of 
indescribable  confusion,  another  shrill  cry  was  heard,  on 
which  all  these  irregulars,  who  were  on  the  front  and  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  little  body  of  Europeans,  wheeled  off,  and 
forming  themselves  into  a long  and  deep  column,  followed 
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with  comparative  order  and  silence  in  the  rear  of  Richard’s 
troop.  The  dust  began  now  to  dissipate  in  their  front, 
when  there  advanced  to  meet  them,  through  that  cloudy 
veil,  a body  of  cavalry  of  a different  and  more  regular 
description,  completely  armed  with  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  and  who  might  well  have  served  as  a bodyguard 
of  the  proudest  of  Eastern  monarchs.  This  splendid  troop 
consisted  of  five  hundred  men,  and  each  horse  which  it 
contained  was  worth  an  earl’s  ransom.  The  riders  were 
Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves  in  the  very  prime  of  life ; 
their  helmets  and  hauberks  were  formed  of  steel  rings,  so 
bright  that  they  shone  like  silver;  their  vestures  were  of 
the  gayest  colours,  and  some  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver  ; the 
sashes  were  twisted  with  silk  and  gold,  their  rich  turbans 
were  plumed  and  jewelled,  and  their  sabres  and  poniards, 
of  Damascene  steel,  were  adorned  with  gold  and  gems  on 
hilt  and  scabbard. 

This  splendid  array  advanced  to  the  sound  of  military 
music,  and  when  they  met  the  Christian  body  they  opened 
their  files  to  the  right  and  left,  and  let  them  enter  between 
their  ranks.  Richard  now  assumed  the  foremost  place  in 
his  troop,  aware  that  Saladin  himself  was  approaching. 
Nor  was  it  long  when,  in  the  centre  of  his  bodyguard, 
surrounded  by  his  domestic  officers,  and  those  hideous 
negroes  who  guard  the  Eastern  harem,  and  whose  mis- 
shapen forms  were  rendered  yet  more  frightful  by  the 
richness  of  their  attire,  came  the  Soldan,  with  the  look 
and  manners  of  one  on  whose  brow  Nature  had  written, 
This  is  a King ! In  his  snow-white  turban,  vest,  and  wide 
Eastern  trousers,  wearing  a sash  of  scarlet  silk,  without 
any  other  ornament,  Saladin  might  have  seemed  the 
plainest  dressed  man  in  his  own  guard.  But  closer  in- 
spection discerned  in  his  turban  that  inestimable  gem, 
which  was  called  by  the  poets  the  Sea  of  Light  ; the 
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diamond  on  which  his  signet  was  engraved,  and  which 
he  wore  in  a ring,  was  probably  worth  all  the  jewels  of  the 
English  crown,  and  a sapphire,  which  terminated  the  hilt 
of  his  canjiar,  was  of  not  much  inferior  value.  It  should 
be  added  that,  to  protect  him  from  the  dust,  which,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  resembles  the  finest  ashes,  or 
perhaps  out  of  Oriental  pride,  the  Soldan  wore  a sort 
of  veil  attached  to  his  turban,  which  partly  obscured  the 
view  of  his  noble  features.  He  rode  a milk  - white 
Arabian,  which  bore  him  as  if  conscious  and  proud  of  his 
noble  burden. 

There  was  no  need  of  further  introduction.  The  two 
heroic  monarchs,  for  such  they  both  were,  threw  themselves 
at  once  from  horseback,  and  the  troops  halting  and  the 
music  suddenly  ceasing,  they  advanced  to  meet  each  other 
in  profound  silence,  and  after  a courteous  inclination  on 
either  side,  they  embraced  as  brethren  and  equals.  The 
pomp  and  display  upon  both  sides  attracted  no  further 
notice — no  one  saw  aught  save  Richard  and  Saladin,  and 
they  too  beheld  nothing  but  each  other.  The  looks  with 
which  Richard  surveyed  Saladin  were,  however,  more 
intently  curious  than  those  which  the  Soldan  fixed 
upon  him ; and  the  Soldan  also  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

“The  Melech  Ric  is  welcome  to  Saladin  as  water  to 
this  desert.  I trust  he  hath  no  distrust  of  this  numerous 
array.  Excepting  the  armed  slaves  of  my  household,  those 
who  surround  you  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  of  welcome 
are,  even  the  humblest  of  them,  the  privileged  nobles  of 
my  thousand  tribes ; for  who  that  could  claim  a title  to 
be  present,  would  remain  at  home  when  such  a Prince 
was  to  be  seen  as  Richard,  with  the  terrors  of  whose 
name,  even  on  the  sands  of  Yemen,  the  nurse  stills  her 
child,  and  the  free  Arab  subdues  his  restive  steed ! ” 
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“ And  these  are  all  nobles  of  Araby  ? ” said  Richard, 
looking  around  on  wild  forms  with  their  persons  covered 
with  haicks,  their  countenances  swart  with  the  sunbeams, 
their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory,  their  black  eyes  glancing 
with  fierce  and  preternatural  lustre  from  under  the  shade 
of  their  turbans,  and  their  dress  being  in  general  simple, 
even  to  meanness. 

“They  claim  such  rank,”  said  Saladin;  “but  though 
numerous,  they  are  within  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and 
bear  no  arms  but  the  sabre — even  the  iron  of  their  lances 
is  left  behind.” 

“I  fear,”  muttered  De  Vaux,  in  English,  “they  have  left 
them  where  they  can  be  soon  found. — A most  flourishing 
House  of  Peers,  I confess,  and  would  find  Westminster 
Hall  something  too  narrow  for  them.” 

“Hush,  De  Vaux,”  said  Richard,  “I  command  thee. 
Noble  Saladin,”  he  said,  “ suspicion  and  thou  cannot  exist 
on  the  same  ground.”  . . . 

Saladin  led  the  way  to  a splendid  pavilion,  where  was 
everything  that  royal  luxury  could  devise.  De  Vaux,  who 
was  in  attendance,  then  removed  the  chappe  (capa),  or 
long  riding-cloak  which  Richard  wore,  and  he  stood  before 
Saladin  in  the  close  dress  which  showed  to  advantage  the 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  person,  while  it  bore  a strong 
contrast  to  the  flowing  robes  which  disguised  the  thin 
frame  of  the  Eastern  monarch.  It  was  Richard's  two- 
handed  sword  that  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Saracen,  a broad  straight  blade,  the  seemingly  unwieldy 
length  of  which  extended  well-nigh  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  heel  of  the  wearer. 

“ Had  I not,”  said  Saladin,  “ seen  this  brand  flaming  in 
the  front  of  battle,  like  that  of  Azrael,*  I had  scarcely  be- 
lieved that  human  arm  could  wield  it.  Might  I request  to 
* [The  angel  of  Death.] 
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see  the  Melech  Ric  strike  one  blow  with  it  in  peace,  and  in 
pure  trial  of  strength.” 

“ Willingly,  noble  Saladin,”  answered  Richard ; and  look- 
ing around  for  something  whereon  to  exercise  his  strength, 
he  saw  a steel  mace,  held  by  one  of  the  attendants,  the 
handle  being  of  the  same  mettle,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter — this  he  placed  on  a block  of  wood. 

The  anxiety  of  De  Vaux  for  his  master’s  honour  led  him 
to  whisper  in  English — “For  the  blessed  Virgin’s  sake, 
beware  what  you  attempt,  my  liege ! Your  full  strength  is 
not  as  yet  returned — give  no  triumph  to  the  infidel.” 

“ Peace,  fool ! ” said  Richard,  standing  firm  on  his 
ground,  and  casting  a fierce  glance  around — “thinkest 
thou  that  I can  fail  in  his  presence  ? ” 

The  glittering  broadsword,  wielded  by  both  his  hands, 
rose  aloft  to  the  King’s  left  shoulder,  circled  round  his 
head,  descended  with  the  sway  of  some  terrific  engine, 
and  the  bar  of  iron  rolled  on  the  ground  in  two  pieces,  as 
a woodsman  would  sever  a sapling  with  a hedging-bill. 

“ By  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  a most  wonderful  blow  ! ” 
said  the  Soldan,  critically  and  accurately  examining  the 
iron  bar  which  had  been  cut  asunder;  and  the  blade  of 
the  sword  was  so  well  tempered  as  to  exhibit  not  the  least 
token  of  having  suffered  by  the  feat  it  had  performed. 
He  then  took  the  King’s  hand,  and  looking  on  the  size 
and  muscular  strength  which  it  exhibited,  laughed  as  he 
placed  it  beside  his  own,  so  lank  and  thin,  so  inferior  in 
brawn  and  sinew. 

“Ay,  look  well,”  said  De  Vaux,  in  English,  “it  will  be 
long  ere  your  long  jackanape’s  fingers  do  such  a feat  with 
your  fine  gilded  reaping-hook  there.” 

“ Silence,  De  Vaux,”  said  Richard ; “ by  Our  Lady,  he 
understands  or  guesses  thy  meaning — be  not  so  broad,  I 
pray  thee.” 
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The  Soldan,  indeed,  presently  said — “ Something  I would 
fain  attempt — though  wherefore  should  the  weak  show 
their  inferiority  in  presence  of  the  strong?  Yet  each  land 
hath  its  own  exercises,  and  this  may  be  new  to  the  Melech 
Ric.” — So  saying,  he  took  from  the  floor  a cushion  of  silk 
and  down,  and  placed  it  upright  on  one  end.  “ Can  thy 
weapon,  my  brother,  sever  that  cushion?”  he  said  to 
King  Richard. 

“ No,  surely,”  replied  the  King ; “ no  sword  on  earth, 
were  it  the  Excalibar  of  King  Arthur,  can  cut  that  which 
opposes  no  steady  resistance  to  the  blow.” 

“ Mark,  then,”  said  Saladin ; and  tucking  up  the  sleeve 
of  his  gown,  showed  his  arm,  thin  indeed  and  spare,  but 
which  constant  exercise  had  hardened  into  a mass  consist- 
ing of  nought  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew.  He  unsheathed 
his  scimitar,  a curved  and  narrow  blade,  which  glittered 
not  like  the  swords  of  the  Franks,  but  was,  on  the  contrary, 
of  a dull  blue  colour,  marked  with  ten  millions  of  mean- 
dering lines,  which  showed  how  anxiously  the  mettle  had 
been  welded  by  the  armourer.  Wielding  this  weapon 
apparently  so  inefficient  when  compared  to  that  of  Richard, 
the  Soldan  stood  resting  his  weight  upon  his  left  foot, 
which  was  slightly  advanced ; he  balanced  himself  a little 
as  if  to  steady  his  aim,  then  stepping  at  once  forward, 
drew  the  scimitar  across  the  cushion,  applying  the  edge  so 
dexterously,  and  with  so  little  apparent  effort,  that  the 
cushion  seemed  rather  to  fall  asunder  than  to  be  divided 
by  violence. 

“ It  is  a juggler’s  trick,”  said  De  Vaux,  darting  forward 
and  snatching  up  the  portion  of  the  cushion  which  had 
been  cut  off,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  feat, 
— “ there  is  gramarye  * in  this.” 

The  Soldan  seemed  to  comprehend  him,  for  he  undid 

* [Magic  or  jugglery.] 
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the  sort  of  veil  which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  laid  it  double 
along  the  edge  of  his  sabre,  extended  the  weapon  edge- 
ways in  the  air,  and  drawing  it  suddenly  through  the  veil, 
although  it  hung  on  the  blade  entirely  loose,  severed  that 
also  into  two  parts,  which  floated  to  different  sides  of  the  tent, 
equally  displaying  the  extreme  temper  and  sharpness  of  the 
weapon,  and  the  exquisite  dexterity  of  him  who  used  it. 

“ Now,  in  good  faith,  my  brother,”  said  Richard,  “ thou 
art  even  matchless  at  the  trick  of  the  sword,  and  right 
perilous  were  it  to  meet  thee  ! Still,  however,  I put  some 
faith  in  a downright  English  blow,  and  what  we  cannot  do 
by  sleight,  we  eke  out  by  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  truth 
thou  art  as  expert  in  inflicting  wounds  as  my  sage  Hakim 
in  curing  them.  I trust  I shall  see  the  learned  leech — I 
have  much  to  thank  him  for,  and  had  brought  some  small 
present.” 

As  he  spoke,  Saladin  exchanged  his  turban  for  a Tartar 
cap.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  De  Vaux  opened 
at  once  his  extended  mouth  and  his  large  round  eyes, 
and  Richard  gazed  with  scarce  less  astonishment,  while  the 
Soldan  spoke  in  a grave  and  altered  voice : “ The  sick  mam 
sayeth  the  poet,  while  he  is  yet  infirm,  knoweth  the  physician 
by  his  step ; but  when  he  is  recovered,  he  knoweth  not 
even  his  face  when  he  looks  upon  him.” 

“A  miracle  ! — a miracle  !”  exclaimed  Richard. 

“ Of  Mahound’s  * working,  doubtless,”  said  Thomas  de 
Vaux. 

“That  I should  lose  my  learned  Hakim,”  said  Richard, 
“ merely  by  absence  of  his  cap  and  robe,  and  that  I should 
find  him  again  in  my  royal  brother  Saladin  ! ” 

“ Such  is  oft  the  fashion  of  the  world,”  answered  the  Soldan, 
“ the  tattered  robe  makes  not  always  the  dervisch.”  .... 

* [Satan’s.  Mahound,  a name  originally  applied  in  contempt  to  Maho- 
met, or  any  pagan  god.] 
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It  had  been  agreed,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate 
that  the  judicial  combat,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent assemblage  of  various  nations  at  the  Diamond  of 
the  Desert,  should  take  place  at  one  hour  after  sunrise. 
The  wide  lists,  which  had  been  constructed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  enclosed  a 
space  of  hard  sand,  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  long  by  forty  in  width.  They  extended  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  so  as  to  give  both  parties  the  equal 
advantage  of  the  rising  sun.  Saladin’s  royal  seat  was 
erected  on  the  western  side  of  the  enclosure,  just  in  the 
centre,  where  the  combatants  were  expected  to  meet  in 
mid  encounter.  Opposed  to  this  was  a gallery  with 
closed  casements,  so  contrived,  that  the  ladies,  for  whose 
accommodation  it  was  erected,  might  see  the  fight  without 
being  themselves  exposed  to  view.  At  either  extremity 
of  the  lists  was  a barrier  which  could  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Thrones  had  been  also  erected,  but  the 
Archduke,  perceiving  that  his  was  lower  than  King 
Richard’s,  refused  to  occupy  it  ; and  Coeur  de  Lion, 
who  would  have  submitted  to  much  ere  any  formality 
should  have  interfered  with  the  combat,  readily  agreed 
that  the  sponsors,  as  they  were  called,  should  remain  on 
horseback  during  the  fight.  At  one  extremity  of  the  lists 
were  placed  the  followers  of  Richard,  and  opposed  to 
them  were  those  who  accompanied  the  defender,  Conrade. 
Around  the  throne  destined  for  the  Soldan,  were  ranged  his 
splendid  Georgian  Guards,  and  the  rest  of  the  enclosure 
was  occupied  by  Christian  and  Mohammedan  spectators. 

Long  before  daybreak,  the  lists  were  surrounded  by  even 
a larger  number  of  Saracens  than  Richard  had  seen  on  the 
preceding  evening.  When  the  first  ray  of  the  sun’s  glorious 
orb  arose  above  the  desert,  the  sonorous  call,  “To  prayer 
— to  prayer  ! ” was  poured  forth  by  the  Soldan  himself,  and 
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answered  by  others,  whose  rank  and  zeal  entitled  them  to 
act  as  muezzins.*  It  was  a striking  spectacle  to  see  them 
all  sink  to  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  their  devo- 
tions, with  their  faces  turned  to  Mecca.  But  when  they 
arose  from  the  ground,  the  sun’s  rays,  now  strengthening 
fast,  seemed  to  confirm  the  Lord  of  Gilsland’s  conjecture 
of  the  night  before.  They  were  flashed  back  from  many 
a spear-head,  for  the  pointless  lances  of  the  preceding  day 
were  certainly  no  longer  such.  De  Vaux  pointed  it  out  to 
his  master,  who  answered  with  impatience  that  he  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Soldan  ; but  if  De 
Vaux  was  afraid  of  his  bulky  body,  he  might  retire. 

Soon  after  this  the  noise  of  timbrels  was  heard,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  whole  Saracen  cavaliers  threw  them- 
selves from  their  horses,  and  prostrated  themselves  as  if 
for  a second  morning  prayer.  This  was  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Queen,  with  Edith  and  her  attendants,  to 
pass  from  the  pavilion  to  the  gallery  intended  for  them. 
Fifty  guards  of  Saladin’s  seraglio  escorted  them,  with 
naked  sabres,  whose  orders  were,  to  cut  to  pieces  whom- 
soever, were  he  prince  or  peasant,  should  venture  to  gaze 
on  the  ladies  as  they  passed,  or  even  presume  to  raise 
his  head  until  the  cessation  of  the  music  should  make  all 
men  aware  that  they  were  lodged  in  their  gallery,  not  to 
be  gazed  on  by  the  curious  eye. 

This  superstitious  observance  of  Oriental  reverence  to  the 
fair  sex,  called  forth  from  Queen  Berengaria  some  criti- 
cisms very  unfavourable  to  Saladin  and  his  country.  But 
their  den,  as  the  royal  fair  called  it,  being  securely  closed 
and  guarded  by  their  sable  attendants,  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  contenting  herself  with  seeing,  and  laying  aside 
for  the  present  the  still  more  exquisite  pleasure  of  being  seen. 

* [Officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  proclaim  the  summons  to  prayer  at  the 
canonical  hours.] 
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The  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the 
knights  rode  into  the  lists  armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted 
like  men  who  were  to  do  battle  for  a kingdom’s  honour. 
They  wore  their  vizors  * up,  and  riding  around  the  lists  three 
times,  showed  themselves  to  the  spectators.  Both  were 
goodly  persons,  and  both  had  noble  countenances.  But 
there  was  an  air  of  manly  confidence  on  the  brow  of  the 
Scot — a radiancy  of  hope,  which  amounted  even  to  cheer- 
fulness, while,  although  pride  and  effort  had  recalled  much 
of  Conrade’s  natural  courage,  there  lowered  still  on  his  brow 
a cloud  of  ominous  despondence. 

A temporary  altar  was  erected  just  beneath  the  gallery 
occupied  by  the  Queen.  To  this  altar  the  challenger  and 
defender  were  successively  brought  forward,  conducted  by 
their  respective  sponsors.  Dismounting  before  it,  each 
knight  avouched  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  a solemn  oath 
on  the  Evangelists,  and  prayed  that  its  success  might  be 
according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he  then  swore. 
They  also  made  oath,  that  they  came  to  do  battle  in  knightly 
guise,  and  with  the  usual  weapons,  disclaiming  the  use  of 
spells,  charms,  or  magical  devices,  to  incline  victory  to  their 
side.  The  challenger  pronounced  his  vow  with  a firm  and 
manly  voice,  and  a bold  and  cheerful  countenance.  When 
the  ceremony  was  finished,  the  Scottish  knight  looked  at 
the  gallery,  and  bent  his  head  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honour 
of  those  invisible  beauties  which  were  enclosed  within; 
then,  loaded  with  armour  as  he  was,  sprang  to  the  saddle 
without  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and  made  his  courser  carry 
him  in  a succession  of  caracoles  to  his  station  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lists.  Conrade  also  presented  himself 
before  the  altar  with  boldness  enough ; but  his  voice,  as  he 
took  the  oath,  sounded  hollow,  as  if  drowned  in  his  helmet. 
The  lips  with  which  he  appealed  to  Heaven  to  adjudge 
* [The  perforated  and  movable  part  of  the  helmet  which  covers  the  face.] 
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victory  to  the  just  quarrel,  grew  white  as  they  uttered  the 
impious  mockery. 

The  priests,  after  a solemn  prayer  that  God  would  show 
the  rightful  quarrel,  departed  from  the  lists.  The  trumpets 
of  the  challenger  then  rang  a flourish,  and  a herald-at-arms 
proclaimed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lists, — “ Here  stands 
a good  knight,  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  champion  for  the 
royal  King  Richard  of  England,  who  accuseth  Conrade, 
Marquis  of  Montserrat,  of  foul  treason  and  dishonour  done 
to  the  said  King.” 

When  the  words  Kenneth  of  Scotland  announced  the 
name  and  character  of  the  champion,  hitherto  scarce 
generally  known,  a loud  and  cheerful  acclaim  burst  from 
the  followers  of  King  Richard,  and  hardly,  notwithstanding 
repeated  commands  of  silence,  suffered  the  reply  of  the 
defendant  to  be  heard.  He  of  course  avouched  his 
innocence,  and  offered  his  body  for  battle.  The  esquires 
of  the  combatants  now  approached,  and  delivered  to  each 
his  shield  and  lance,  assisting  to  hang  the  former  around 
his  neck,  that  his  two  hands  might  remain  free,  one  for 
the  management  of  the  bridle,  the  other  to  direct  the 
lance. 

The  shield  of  the  Scot  displayed  his  old  bearing,  the 
leopard,  but  with  the  addition  of  a collar  and  broken  chain, 
in  allusion  to  his  late  captivity.  The  shield  of  the  Marquis 
bore,  in  reference  to  his  title,  a serrated  and  rocky  mountain. 
Each  shook  his  lance  aloft,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  weight  and 
toughness  of  the  unwieldy  weapon,  and  then  laid  it  in  the 
rest.  The  sponsors,  heralds,  and  squires  now  retired  to  the 
barriers,  and  the  combatants  sat  opposite  to  each  other, 
face  to  face,  with  couched  lance  and  closed  vizor,  the 
human  form  so  completely  enclosed,  that  they  looked  more 
like  statues  of  molten  iron  than  beings  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  silence  of  suspense  was  now  general — men  breathed 
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thicker,  and  their  very  souls  seemed  seated  in  their  eyes, 
while  not  a sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  snorting  and 
pawing  of  the  good  steeds,  who,  sensible  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,  were  impatient  to  dash  into  career.  They  stood 
thus  for  perhaps  three  minutes,  when,  at  a signal  given  by 
the  Soldan,  an  hundred  instruments  rent  the  air  with  their 
brazen  clamours,  and  each  champion  striking  his  horse  with 
the  spurs,  and  slacking  the  rein,  the  horses  started  into 
full  gallop,  and  the  knights  met  in  mid  space  with  a shock 
like  a thunderbolt.  The  victory  was  not  in  doubt — no,  not 
one  moment.  Conrade,  indeed,  showed  himself  a practised 
warrior;  for  he  struck  his  antagonist  knightly  in  the  midst 
of  his  shield,  bearing  his  lance  so  straight  and  true,  that  it 
shivered  into  splinters  from  the  steel  spear-head  up  to  the 
very  gauntlet.  The  horse  of  Sir  Kenneth  recoiled  two  or 
three  yards  and  fell  on  his  haunches,  but  the  rider  easily 
raised  him  with  hand  and  rein.  But  for  Conrade  there  was 
no  recovery.  Sir  Kenneth’s  lance  had  pierced  through  the 
shield,  through  a plated  corslet  of  Milan  steel,  through  a 
secret , or  coat  of  linked  mail,  worn  beneath  the  corslet,  had 
wounded  him  deep  in  the  bosom,  and  borne  him  from  his 
saddle,  leaving  the  truncheon  of  the  lance  fixed  in  his 
wound.  The  sponsors,  heralds,  and  Saladin  himself, 
descending  from  his  throne,  crowded  around  the  wounded 
man  ; while  Sir  Kenneth,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  ere  yet 
he  discovered  his  antagonist  was  totally  helpless,  now  com- 
manded him  to  avow  his  guilt.  The  helmet  was  hastily 
unclosed,  and  the  wounded  man,  gazing  wildly  on  the  skies, 
replied, — “ What  would  you  more  ? — God  hath  decided 
justly — I am  guilty — but  there  are  worse  traitors  in  the 
camp  than  I.” 


PRINCE  JOHN  AND  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
ARMS  AT  ASHBY. 

(IVANHOE. ) 

[Period  of  tale:  Richard  /., 

[Richard  I.  left  Palestine  in  September  1192,  and  his  journey  home  was 
attended  with  some  risk,  for  he  had  not  only  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  but  he  had  received  news  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  also 
his  enemy,  and  that  Philip  of  France  had  joined  with  his  brother  John  to 
deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  His  way  to  England  led  him  through  the 
territories  of  his  enemies,  and  Richard,  assuming  the  habit  of  a Templar, 
endeavoured  to  cross  the  Continent.  Discovered  near  Vienna,  he  was 
seized  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  being  transferred  by  him  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  Richard  was  by  the  latter  committed  to  the  dungeons  of 
Tyornstein  Castle  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  The  Pope  eventually  inter- 
fered on  behalf  of  Richard,  who  was  then  brought  before  a Diet  of  the 
Empire,  and  tried  on  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies. 
Richard’s  manly  defence  and  the  fame  of  his  heroic  deeds  gained  his  cause, 
and  the  Emperor  was  induced  to  set  the  king  of  England  free,  though  only 
at  an  enormous  ransom.  In  March  1194  Richard  was  again  on  English 
soil,  where  he  received  a hearty  welcome  from  his  subjects.] 

HE  condition  of  the  English  nation  was  at  this 
time  sufficiently  miserable.  King  Richard 
was  absent  a prisoner,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  perfidious  and  cruel  Duke  of  Austria. 
Even  the  very  place  of  his  captivity  was 
uncertain,  and  his  fate  but  very  imperfectly  known  to  the 
generality  of  his  subjects,  who  were,  in  the  meantime,  a 
prey  to  every  species  of  subaltern  oppression. 
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Prince  John,  in  league  with  Philip  of  France,  Coeur-de- 
Lion’s  mortal  enemy,  was  using  every  species  of  influence 
with  the  Duke  of  Austria  to  prolong  the  captivity  of  his 
brother  Richard,  to  whom  he  stood  indebted  for  so  many 
favours.  In  the  meantime  he  was  strengthening  his  own 
faction  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  proposed  to  dispute 
the  succession,  in  case  of  the  King’s  death,  with  the  legiti- 
mate heir,  Arthur  Duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  Geoffrey  Plant- 
agenet,  the  elder  brother  of  John.  This  usurpation,  it  is 
well  known,  he  afterwards  effected.  His  own  character 
being  light,  profligate,  and  perfidious,  John  easily  attached 
to  his  person  and  faction,  not  only  all  who  had  reason  to 
dread  the  resentment  of  Richard  for  criminal  proceedings 
during  his  absence,  but  also  the  numerous  class  of  “law- 
less resolutes,”  whom  the  Crusades  had  turned  back 
on  their  country,  accomplished  in  the  vices  of  the  East, 
impoverished  in  substance,  and  hardened  in  character, 
and  who  placed  their  hopes  of  harvest  in  civil  com- 
motion. 

To  these  causes  of  public  distress  and  apprehension, 
must  be  added  the  multitude  of  outlaws  who,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  oppression  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the 
severe  exercise  of  the  forest  laws,  banded  together  in  large 
gangs,  and  keeping  possession  of  the  forests  and  the  wastes, 
set  at  defiance  the  justice  and  magistracy  of  the  country. 
The  nobles  themselves,  each  fortified  within  his  own  castle, 
and  playing  the  petty  sovereign  over  his  own  dominions, 
were  the  leaders  of  bands  scarce  less  lawless  and  oppressive 
than  those  of  the  avowed  depredators.  To  maintain  these 
retainers,  and  to  support  the  extravagance  and  magnificence 
which  their  pride  induced  them  to  affect,  the  nobility 
borrowed  sums  of  money  from  the  Jews  at  the  most  usurious 
interest,  which  gnawed  into  their  estates  like  consuming 
cankers,  scarce  to  be  cured  unless  when  circumstances  gave 
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them  an  opportunity  of  getting  free,  by  exercising  upon 
their  creditors  some  act  of  unprincipled  violence. 

Under  the  various  burdens  imposed  by  this  unhappy 
state  of  affairs,  the  people  of  England  suffered  deeply  for 
the  present,  and  had  yet  more  dreadful  cause  to  fear  for  the 
future.  To  augment  their  misery,  a contagious  disorder 
of  a dangerous  nature  spread  through  the  land ; and  ren- 
dered more  virulent  by  the  uncleanness,  the  indifferent  food, 
and  the  wretched  lodging  of  the  lower  classes,  swept  off 
many  whose  fate  the  survivors  were  tempted  to  envy,  as 
exempting  them  from  the  evils  which  were  to  come. 

Yet  amid  these  accumulated  distresses,  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the  noble,  in  the  event 
of  a tournament,  which  was  the  grand  spectacle  of  that 
age,  felt  as  much  interested  as  the  half-starved  citizen  of 
Madrid,  who  has  not  a real  left  to  buy  provisions  for  his 
family,  feels  in  the  issue  of  a bull-fight.  Neither  duty  nor 
infirmity  could  keep  youth  or  age  from  such  exhibitions 
The  Passage  of  Arms,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  to  take 
place  at  Ashby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  as  champions 
of  the  first  renown  were  to  take  the  field  in  the  presence 
of  Prince  John  himself,  who  was  expected  to  grace  the 
lists,  had  attracted  universal  attention,  and  an  immense 
confluence  of  persons  of  all  ranks  hastened  upon  the  ap- 
pointed morning  to  the  place  of  combat. 

The  scene  was  singularly  romantic.  On  the  verge  of  a 
wood,  which  approached  to  within  a mile  of  the  town  of 
Ashby,  was  an  extensive  meadow,  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  green  turf,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  forest, 
and  fringed  on  the  other  by  straggling  oak  trees,  some  of 
which  had  grown  to  an  immense  size.  The  ground,  as  if 
fashioned  on  purpose  for  the  martial  display  which  was 
intended,  sloped  gradually  down  on  all  sides  to  a level 
bottom,  which  was  enclosed  for  the  lists  with  strong 
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palisades,  forming  a space  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length, 
and  about  half  as  broad.  The  form  of  the  enclosure  was 
an  oblong  square,  save  that  the  corners  were  considerably 
rounded  off,  in  order  to  afford  more  convenience  for  the 
spectators.  The  openings  for  the  entry  of  the  combatants 
were  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  lists, 
accessible  by  strong  wooden  gates,  each  wide  enough  to 
admit  two  horsemen  riding  abreast.  At  each  of  these 
portals  were  stationed  two  heralds,  attended  by  six  trumpets, 
as  many  pursuivants,  and  a strong  body  of  men-at-arms  for 
maintaining  order,  and  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the 
knights  who  proposed  to  engage  in  this  martial  game. 

On  a platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance,  formed  by 
a natural  elevation  of  the  ground,  were  pitched  five  magni- 
ficent pavilions,  adorned  with  pennons  of  russet  and  black, 
the  chosen  colours  of  the  five  knights  challengers.  The 
cords  of  the  tents  were  of  the  same  colour.  Before  each 
pavilion  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the  knight  by  whom 
it  was  occupied,  and  beside  it  stood  his  squire,  quaintly 
disguised  as  a salvage  or  sylvan  man,  or  in  some  other 
fantastic  dress,  according  to  the  taste  of  his  master,  and 
the  character  he  was  pleased  to  assume  during  the  game. 
The  central  pavilion,  as  the  place  of  honour,  had  been 
assigned  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  whose  renown  in  all 
games  of  chivalry,  no  less  than  his  connection  with  the 
knights  who  had  undertaken  this  Passage  of  Arms,  had 
occasioned  him  to  be  eagerly  received  into  the  company 
of  the  challengers,  and  even  adopted  as  their  chief  and 
leader,  though  he  had  so  recently  joined  them.  On  one 
side  of  his  tent  were  pitched  those  of  Reginald  Front-de- 
Boeuf  and  Richard  de  Malvoisin,  and  on  the  other  was 
the  pavilion  of  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil,  a noble  baron  in 
the  vicinity,  whose  ancestor  had  been  Lord  High  Steward 
of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  son 
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William  Rufus.  Ralph  de  Vipont,  a knight  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  who  had  some  ancient  possessions  at  a place 
called  Heather,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  occupied  the 
fifth  pavilion.  From  the  entrance  into  the  lists,  a gently 
sloping  passage,  ten  yards  in  breadth,  led  up  to  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  tents  were  pitched.  It  was  strongly 
secured  by  a palisade  on  each  side,  as  was  the  esplanade 
in  front  of  the  pavilions,  and  the  whole  was  guarded  by 
men-at-arms. 

The  northern  access  to  the  lists  terminated  in  a similar  * 
entrance  of  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
was  a large  enclosed  space  for  such  knights  as  might  be 
disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  challengers,  behind 
which  were  placed  tents  containing  refreshments  of  every 
kind  for  their  accommodation,  with  armourers,  farriers,  and 
other  attendants,  in  readiness  to  give  their  services  wherever 
they  might  be  necessary. 

The  exterior  of  the  lists  was  in  part  occupied  by  tem- 
porary galleries,  spread  with  tapestry  and  carpets,  and 
accommodated  with  cushions  for  the  convenience  of  those 
ladies  and  nobles  who  were  expected  to  attend  the  tourna- 
ment. A narrow  space,  betwixt  these  galleries  and  the 
lists,  gave  accommodation  for  yeomanry  and  spectators  of 
a better  degree  than  the  mere  vulgar,  and  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  pit  of  a theatre.  The  promiscuous  multitude 
arranged  themselves  upon  large  banks  of  turf  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  which,  aided  by  the  natural  elevation  of  the 
ground,  enabled  them  to  overlook  the  galleries,  and  obtain 
a fair  view  into  the  lists.  Besides  the  accommodation 
which  these  stations  afforded,  many  hundreds  had  perched 
themselves  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  surrounded 
the  meadow ; and  even  the  steeple  of  a country  church,  at 
some  distance,  was  crowded  with  spectators. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  respecting  the  general  arrange- 
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ment,  that  one  gallery  in  the  very  centre  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lists,  and  consequently  exactly  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  the  shock  of  the  combat  was  to  take  place, 
was  raised  higher  than  the  others,  more  richly  decorated, 
and  graced  by  a sort  of  throne  and  canopy,  on  which  the 
royal  arms  were  emblazoned.  Squires,  pages,  and  yeomen 
in  rich  liveries,  waited  around  this  place  of  honour,  which 
was  designed  for  Prince  John  and  his  attendants.  Opposite 
to  this  royal  gallery  was  another,  elevated  to  the  same 
height,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lists ; and  more  gaily,  if 
less  sumptuously  decorated,  than  that  destined  for  the  Prince 
himself.  A train  of  pages  and  of  young  maidens,  the  most 
beautiful  who  could  be  selected,  gaily  dressed  in  fancy  habits 
of  green  and  pink,  surrounded  a throne  decorated  in  the 
same  colours.  Among  pennons  and  flags  bearing  wounded 
hearts,  burning  hearts,  bleeding  hearts,  bows  and  quivers, 
and  all  the  commonplace  emblems  of  the  triumphs  of 
Cupid,  a blazoned  inscription  informed  the  spectators,  that 
this  seat  of  honour  was  designed  for  La  Royne  de  la  Beaulte 
et  des  Amoers.  But  who  was  to  represent  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  and  of  Love  on  the  present  occasion  no  one  was 
prepared  to  guess. 

Meanwhile,  spectators  of  every  description  thronged  for- 
ward to  occupy  their  respective  stations,  and  not  without  many 
quarrels  concerning  those  which  they  were  entitled  to  hold. 
Some  of  these  were  settled  by  the  men-at-arms  with  brief 
ceremony ; the  shafts  of  their  battle-axes,  and  pummels  of 
their  swords,  being  readily  employed  as  arguments  to  con- 
vince the  more  refractory.  Others,  which  involved  the 
rival  claims  of  more  elevated  persons,  were  determined  by 
the  heralds,  or  by  the  two  marshals  of  the  field,  William  de 
Wyvil  and  Stephen  de  Martival,  who,  armed  at  all  points, 
rode  up  and  down  the  lists  to  enforce  and  preserve  good 
order  among  the  spectators. 
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Gradually  the  galleries  became  filled  with  knights  and 
nobles,  in  their  robes  of  peace,  whose  long  and  rich-tinted 
mantles  were  contrasted  with  the  gayer  and  more  splendid 
habits  of  the  ladies,  who,  in  a greater  proportion  than  even 
the  men  themselves,  thronged  to  witness  a sport  which  one 
would  have  thought  too  bloody  and  dangerous  to  afford 
their  sex  much  pleasure.  The  lower  and  interior  space 
was  soon  filled  by  substantial  yeomen  and  burghers,  and 
such  of  the  lesser  gentry,  as  from  modesty,  poverty,  or 
dubious  title,  durst  not  assume  any  higher  place.  It  was 
of  course  amongst  these  that  the  most  frequent  disputes  for 
precedence  occurred. 

“ Dog  of  an  unbeliever,”  said  an  old  man,  whose  thread- 
bare tunic  bore  witness  to  his  poverty,  as  his  sword,  and 
dagger,  and  golden  chain  intimated  his  pretensions  to  rank, 
“ whelp  of  a she- wolf ! darest  thou  press  upon  a Christian, 
and  a Norman  gentleman  of  the  blood  of  Montdidier  ? ” 

This  rough  expostulation  was  addressed  to  Isaac,*  who, 
richly  and  even  magnificently  dressed  in  a gaberdine 
ornamented  with  lace,  and  lined  with  fur,  was  endeavouring 
to  make  place  in  the  foremost  row  beneath  the  gallery  for 
his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Rebecca,  who  had  joined  him 
at  Ashby,  and  who  was  now  hanging  on  her  father’s  arm, 
not  a little  terrified  by  the  popular  displeasure  which  seemed 
generally  excited  by  her  parent’s  presumption.  But  Isaac, 
though  we  have  seen  him  sufficiently  timid  on  other  occa- 
sions, knew  well  that  at  present  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  It 
was  not  in  places  of  general  resort,  or  where  their  equals 
were  assembled,  that  any  avaricious  or  malevolent  noble 
durst  offer  him  injury.  At  such  meetings  the  Jews  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  general  law ; and  if  that  proved 
a weak  assurance,  it  usually  happened  that  there  were 

* [A  Jew  of  York,  well  known  to  the  Court  as  a wealthy  money-lender 
and  usurer.] 
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among  the  persons  assembled  some  barons,  who,  for  their 
own  interested  motives,  were  ready  to  act  as  their  pro^ 
tectors.  On  the  present  occasion,  Isaac  felt  more  than 
usually  confident,  being  aware  that  Prince  John  was  even 
then  in  the  very  act  of  negotiating  a large  loan  from  the 
Jews  of  York,  to  be  secured  upon  certain  jewels  and  lands. 
Isaac’s  own  share  in  this  transaction  was  considerable,  and 
he  well  knew  that  the  Prince’s  eager  desire  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion  would  insure  him  his  protection  in  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  stood. 

Imboldened  by  these  considerations,  the  Jew  pursued 
his  point  and  jostled  the  Norman  Christian,  without  re- 
spect either  to  his  descent,  quality,  or  religion.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  old  man,  however,  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  bystanders.  One  of  these,  a stout  well-set  yeoman, 
arrayed  in  Lincoln  green,*  having  twelve  arrows  stuck  in 
his  belt,  with  a baldric  and  badge  of  silver,  and  a bow  of 
six  feet  length  in  his  hand,  turned  short  round,  and  while 
his  countenance,  which  his  constant  exposure  to  weather 
had  rendered  brown  as  a hazel  nut,  grew  darker  with  anger, 
he  advised  the  Jew  to  remember,  that  all  the  wealth 
he  had  acquired  by  sucking  the  blood  of  his  miserable 
victims,  had  but  swelled  him  like  a bloated  spider,  which 
might  be  overlooked  while  he  kept  in  a corner,  but  would 
be  crushed  if  it  ventured  into  the  light.  This  intimation, 
delivered  in  Norman-English,  with  a firm  voice  and  a stern 
aspect,  made  the  Jew  shrink  back  ; and  he  would  have 
probably  withdrawn  himself  altogether  from  a vicinity  so 
dangerous,  had  not  the  attention  of  every  one  been  called 
to  the  sudden  entrance  of  Prince  John,  who  at  that  moment 
entered  the  lists,  attended  by  a numerous  and  gay  train, 
consisting  partly  of  laymen,  partly  of  churchmen,  as  light 

* [The  outlaw,  Robin  Hood  of  Sherwood  Forest,  present  at  the  tourna- 
ment under  the  name  of  Locksley.] 
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in  their  dress,  and  as  gay  in  their  demeanour,  as  their  com- 
panions. Among  the  latter  was  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  in 
the  most  gallant  trim  which  a dignitary  of  the  Church  could 
venture  to  exhibit.  Fur  and  gold  were  not  spared  in  his 
garments;  and  the  points  of  his  boots,  out-heroding  the 
preposterous  fashion  of  the  time,  turned  up  so  very  far,  as 
to  be  attached,  not  to  his  knees  merely,  but  to  his  very 
girdle,  and  effectually  prevented  him  from  putting  his  foot 
into  the  stirrup.  This,  however,  was  a slight  inconvenience 
to  the  gallant  Abbot,  who,  perhaps,  even  rejoicing  in  the  op- 
portunity to  display  his  accomplished  horsemanship  before 
so  many  spectators,  especially  of  the  fair  sex,  dispensed 
with  the  use  of  these  supports  to  a timid  rider.  The  rest 
of  Prince  John’s  retinue  consisted  of  the  favourite  leaders 
of  his  mercenary  troops,  some  marauding  barons  and  pro- 
fligate attendants  upon  the  court,  with  several  Knights 
Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  knights  of  these  two 
orders  were  accounted  hostile  to  King  Richard,  having 
adopted  the  side  of  Philip  of  France  in  the  long  train  of 
disputes  which  took  place  in  Palestine  betwixt  that  monarch 
and  the  lion-hearted  King  of  England.  It  was  the  well- 
known  consequence  of  this  discord  that  Richard’s  repeated 
victories  had  been  rendered  fruitless,  his  romantic  attempts 
to  besiege  Jerusalem  disappointed,  and  the  fruit  of  all  the 
glory  which  he  had  acquired  had  dwindled  into  an  uncertain 
truce  with  the  Sultan  Saladin.  With  the  same  policy  which 
had  dictated  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy attached  themselves  to  the  faction  of  Prince  John, 
having  little  reason  to  desire  the  return  of  Richard  to 
England,  or  the  succession  of  Arthur,  his  legitimate  heir. 
For  the  opposite  reason,  Prince  John  hated  and  contemned 
the  few  Saxon  families  of  consequence  which  subsisted  in 
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England,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  mortifying  and 
affronting  them ; being  conscious  that  his  person  and  pre- 
tensions were  disliked  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  commons,  who  feared  further  innovation 
upon  their  rights  and  liberties,  from  a sovereign  of  John’s 
licentious  and  tyrannical  disposition. 

Attended  by  this  gallant  equipage,  himself  well  mounted, 
and  splendidly  dressed  in  crimson  and  in  gold,  bearing 
upon  his  hand  a falcon,  and  having  his  head  covered  by  a 
rich  fur  bonnet,  adorned  with  a circle  of  precious  stones, 
from  which  his  long  curled  hair  escaped  and  overspread 
his  shoulders,  Prince  John,  upon  a grey  and  high-mettled 
palfrey,  caracoled  within  the  lists  at  the  head  of  his  jovial 
party,  laughing  loud  with  his  train,  and  eyeing  with  all  the 
boldness  of  royal  criticism  the  beauties  who  adorned  the 
lofty  galleries. 

Those  who  remarked  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  Prince 
a dissolute  audacity,  mingled  with  extreme  haughtiness  and 
indifference  to  the  feelings  of  others,  could  not  yet  deny  to 
his  countenance  that  sort  of  comeliness  which  belongs  to 
an  open  set  of  features,  well  formed  by  nature,  modelled  by 
art  to  the  usual  rules  of  courtesy,  yet  so  far  frank  and  honest, 
that  they  seemed  as  if  they  disclaimed  to  conceal  the  natural 
workings  of  the  soul.  Such  an  expression  is  often  mistaken 
for  manly  frankness,  when  in  truth  it  arises  from  the  reck- 
less indifference  of  a libertine  disposition,  conscious  of 
superiority  of  birth,  of  wealth,  or  of  some  other  adventitious 
advantage,  totally  unconnected  with  personal  merit.  To 
those  who  did  not  think  so  deeply — and  they  were  the 
greater  number  by  a hundred  to  one — the  splendour  of 
Prince  John’s  rheno  (i.e.,  fur  tippet),  the  richness  of  his  cloak, 
lined  with  the  most  costly  sables,  his  maroquin  boots  and 
golden  spurs,  together  with  the  grace  with  which  he  managed 
his  palfrey,  were  sufficient  to  merit  clamorous  applause. 
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In  his  joyous  caracole  round  the  lists,  the  attention  of 
the  Prince  was  called  by  the  commotion,  not  yet  subsided, 
which  had  attended  the  ambitious  movement  of  Isaac 
towards  the  higher  places  of  the  assembly.  The  quick 
eye  of  Prince  John  instantly  recognised  the  Jew,  but  was 
much  more  agreeably  attracted  by  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Zion,  who,  terrified  by  the  tumult,  clung  close  to  the 
arm  of  her  aged  father. 

The  figure  of  Rebecca  might  indeed  have  compared 
with  the  proudest  beauties  of  England,  even  though  it 
had  been  judged  by  as  shrewd  a connoisseur  as  Prince 
John.  Her  form  was  exquisitely  symmetrical,  and  was 
shown  to  advantage  by  a sort  of  Eastern  dress,  which  she 
wore  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  females  of  her  nation. 
Her  turban  of  yellow  silk  suited  well  with  the  darkness  of 
her  complexion.  The  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  the  superb 
arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her  well-formed  aquiline  nose,  her 
teeth  as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable 
tresses  which,  each  arranged  in  its  own  little  spiral  of 
twisted  curls,  fell  down  upon  as  much  of  a lovely  neck 
and  bosom  as  a simarre  * of  the  richest  Persian  silk,  ex- 
hibiting flowers  in  their  natural  colours  embossed  upon  a 
purple  ground,  permitted  to  be  visible— all  these  con- 
stituted a combination  of  loveliness,  which  yielded  not  to 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  maidens  who  surrounded  her. 
It  is  true,  that  of  the  golden  and  pearl-studded  clasps 
which  closed  her  vest  from  the  throat  to  the  waist,  the 
three  uppermost  were  left  unfastened  on  account  of  the 
heat,  which  something  enlarged  the  prospect  to  which  we 
allude.  A diamond  necklace,  with  pendants  of  inestimable 
value,  were  by  this  means  also  made  more  conspicuous. 
The  feather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened  in  her  turban  by  an 
agraffe  set  with  brilliants,  was  another  distinction  of  the 

* [A  kind  of  long  gown  or  robe.] 
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beautiful  Jewess,  scoffed  and  sneered  at  by  the  proud  dames 
who  sat  above  her,  but  secretly  envied  by  those  who  affected 
to  deride  them.  . . . 

Those  who  occupied  the  gallery  were  the  family  of 
Cedric  the  Saxon,  with  that  of  his  ally  and  kinsman, 
Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  a personage  who,  on  account 
of  his  descent  from  the  last  Saxon  monarchs  of  England, 
was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  all  the  Saxon  natives 
of  the  north  of  England.  But  with  the  blood  of  this 
ancient  royal  race,  many  of  their  infirmities  had  descended 
to  Athelstane.  He  was  comely  in  countenance,  bulky  and 
strong  in  person,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age — yet  inanh 
mate  in  expression,  dull-eyed,  heavy-browed,  inactive  and 
sluggish  in  all  his  motions,  and  so  slow  in  resolution,  that 
the  sobriquet  of  one  of  his  ancestors  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  he  was  very  generally  called  Athelstane  the 
Unready.  His  friends,  and  he  had  many,  who,  as  well 
as  Cedric,  were  passionately  attached  to  him,  contended 
that  his  sluggish  temper  arose  not  from  want  of  courage, 
but  from  mere  want  of  decision ; others  alleged  that  his 
hereditary  vice  of  drunkenness  had  obscured  his  faculties, 
never  of  a very  acute  order,  and  that  the  passive  courage 
and  meek  good-nature  which  remained  behind,  were  merely 
the  dregs  of  a character  that  might  have  been  deserving  of 
praise,  but  of  which  all  the  valuable  parts  had  flown  off  in 
the  progress  of  a long  course  of  brutal  debauchery. 

[Isaac  and  his  daughter  Rebecca  procure  places  in  one  of  the  lower  rounds 
of  spectators,  in  the  gallery  in  which  the  Saxon  Cedric  and  his  friends  are 
seated.] 

The  Prince  assuming  his  throne,  and  being  surrounded 
by  his  followers,  gave  signal  to  the  heralds  to  proclaim  the 
laws  of  the  tournament,  which  were  briefly  as  follows : 

First,  the  five  challengers  were  to  undertake  all  comers. 
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Secondly,  any  knight  proposing  to  combat,  might,  if  he 
pleased,  select  a special  antagonist  from  among  the  challen- 
gers, by  touching  his  shield.  If  he  did  so  with  the  reverse 
of  his  lance,  the  trial  of  skill  was  made  with  what  were 
called  the  arms  of  courtesy,  that  is,  with  lances  at  whose 
extremity  a piece  of  round  flat  board  was  fixed,  so  that  no 
danger  was  encountered,  save  from  the  shock  of  the  horses 
and  riders ; but  if  the  shield  was  touched  with  the  sharp 
end  of  the  lance,  the  combat  was  understood  to  be  at 
outrcmce ; that  is,  the  knights  were  to  fight  with  sharp 
weapons,  as  in  actual  battle. 

Thirdly,  when  the  knights  present  had  accomplished 
their  vow,  by  each  of  them  breaking  five  lances,  the  Prince 
was  to  declare  the  victor  in  the  first  day’s  tourney,  who 
should  receive  as  prize  a war-horse  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
matchless  strength  ; and  in  addition  to  this  reward  of  valour, 
it  was  now  declared,  he  should  have  the  peculiar  honour 
of  naming  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  by  whom  the 
prize  should  be  given  on  the  ensuing  day. 

Fourthly,  it  was  announced,  that,  on  the  second  day, 
there  should  be  a general  tournament,  in  which  all  the 
knights  present  who  were  desirous  to  win  praise  might  take 
part ; and  being  divided  into  two  bands  of  equal  numbers, 
might  fight  it  out  manfully,  until  the  signal  was  given  by 
Prince  John  to  cease  the  combat.  The  elected  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty  was  then  to  crown  the  knight  whom  the 
Prince  should  adjudge  to  have  borne  himself  best  in  this 
second  day,  with  a coronet  composed  of  thin  gold  plate, 
cut  into  the  shape  of  a laurel  crown.  On  this  second  day 
the  knightly  games  ceased.  But  on  that  which  was  to 
follow,  feats  of  archery,  of  bull-baiting,  and  other  popular 
amusements,  were  to  be  practised,  for  the  more  immediate 
amusement  of  the  populace.  In  this  manner  did  Prince 
John  endeavour  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a popularity  which 
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he  was  perpetually  throwing  down  by  some  inconsiderate 
act  of  wanton  aggression  upon  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  the  people. 

The  lists  now  presented  a most  splendid  spectacle.  The 
sloping  galleries  were  crowded  with  all  that  was  noble, 
great,  wealthy,  and  beautiful  in  the  northern  and  midland 
parts  of  England ; and  the  contrast  of  the  various  dresses 
of  these  dignified  spectators  rendered  the  view  as  gay  as  it 
was  rich ; while  the  interior  and  lower  space,  filled  with  the 
substantial  burgesses  and  yeomen  of  merry  England,  formed, 
in  their  more  plain  attire,  a dark  fringe  or  border  around 
this  circle  of  brilliant  embroidery,  relieving,  and  at  the  same 
time  setting  off,  its  splendour. 

The  heralds  finished  their  proclamation  with  their  usual 
cry  of  “Largesse,  largesse,  gallant  knights  !”  and  gold  and 
silver  pieces  were  showered  on  them  from  the  galleries,  it 
being  a high  point  of  chivalry  to  exhibit  liberality  towards 
those  whom  the  age  accounted  at  once  the  secretaries  and 
the  historians  of  honour.  The  bounty  of  the  spectators 
was  acknowledged  by  the  customary  shouts  of  “ Love  of 
Ladies — Death  of  Champions — Honour  to  the  Generous — 
Glory  to  the  Brave  ! ” — to  which  the  more  humble  specta- 
tors added  their  acclamations,  and  a numerous  band  of 
trumpeters  the  flourish  of  their  martial  instruments.  When 
these  sounds  had  ceased  the  heralds  withdrew  from  the  lists 
in  gay  and  glittering  procession,  and  none  remained  within 
them  save  the  marshals  of  the  field,  who,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
sat  on  horseback,  motionless  as  statues,  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  lists.  Meantime,  the  enclosed  space  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  large  as  it  was,  was  now 
completely  crowded  with  knights  desirous  to  prove  their 
skill  against  the  challengers,  and  when  viewed  from  the 
galleries,  presented  the  appearance  of  a sea  of  waving  plum- 
age, intermixed  with  glistening  helmets  and  tall  lances,  to 
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the  extremities  of  which  were  in  many  cases  attached  small 
pennons  of  about  a span’s  breadth,  which,  fluttering  in  the 
air  as  the  breeze  caught  them,  joined  with  the  restless 
motion  of  the  feathers  to  add  liveliness  to  the  scene. 

At  length  the  barriers  were  opened,  and  five  knights, 
chosen  by  lot,  advanced  slowly  into  the  area;  a single 
champion  riding  in  front,  and  the  other  four  following  in 
pairs.  All  were  splendidly  armed,  and  my  Saxon  authority 
(in  the  Wardour  Manuscript)  records  at  great  length  their 
devices,  their  colours,  and  the  embroidery  of  their  horse 
trappings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  particular  on  these 
subjects.  To  borrow  lines  from  a contemporary  poet,*  who 
has  written  but  too  little — 

“ The  knights  are  dust 
And  their  good  swords  are  rust, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust.” 

Their  escutcheons  have  long  mouldered  from  the  walls  of 
their  castles.  Their  castles  themselves  are  but  green 
mounds  and  shattered  ruins — the  place  that  once  knew 
them  knows  them  no  more — nay,  many  a race  since  theirs 
has  died  out,  and  been  forgotten  in  the  very  land  which 
they  occupied,  with  all  the  authority  of  feudal  proprietors 
and  feudal  lords.  What,  then,  would  it  avail  the  reader 
to  know  their  names,  or  the  evanescent  symbols  of  their 
martial  rank ! 

Now,  however,  no  whit  anticipating  the  oblivion  which 
awaited  their  names  and  feats,  the  champions  advanced 
through  the  lists,  restraining  their  fiery  steeds,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  move  slowly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
exhibited  their  paces,  together  with  the  grace  and  dexterity  of 
the  riders.  As  the  procession  entered  the  lists,  the  sound 
of  a wild  barbaric  music  was  heard  from  behind  the  tents 
of  the  challengers,  where  the  performers  were  concealed. 

* [Coleridge.] 
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It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  having  been  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land;  and  the  mixture  of  the  cymbals  and  bells 
seemed  to  bid  welcome  at  once,  and  defiance,  to  the 
knights  as  they  advanced.  With  the  eyes  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators  fixed  upon  them,  the  five  knights 
advanced  up  the  platform  upon  which  the  tents  of  the 
challengers  stood,  and  there  separating  themselves,  each 
touched  slightly,  and  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance,  the 
shield  of  the  antagonist  to  whom  he  wished  to  oppose 
himself.  The  lower  orders  of  spectators  in  general — nay, 
many  of  the  higher  class,  and  it  is  even  said  several  of  the 
ladies,  were  rather  disappointed  at  the  champions  choosing 
the  arms  of  courtesy.  For  the  same  sort  of  persons,  who, 
in  the  present  day,  applaud  most  highly  the  deepest 
tragedies,  were  then  interested  in  a tournament  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  danger  incurred  by  the  champions 
engaged. 

Having  intimated  their  more  pacific  purpose,  the  cham- 
pions retreated  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  where  they 
remained  drawn  up  in  a line ; while  the  challengers, 
sallying  each  from  his  pavilion,  mounted  their  horses,  and 
headed  by  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  descended  from  the  plat- 
form, and  opposed  themselves  individually  to  the  knights 
who  had  touched  their  respective  shields. 

At  the  flourish  of  clarions  and  trumpets  they  started  out 
against  each  other  at  full  gallop ; and  such  was  the  superior 
dexterity  or  good  fortune  of  the  challengers,  that  those 
opposed  to  Bois-Guilbert,  Malvoisin,  and  Front-de-Boeuf, 
rolled  on  the  ground.  The  antagonist  of  Grantmesnil, 
instead  of  bearing  his  lance-point  fair  against  the  crest  or 
the  shield  of  his  enemy,  swerved  so  much  from  the  direct 
line  as  to  break  the  weapon  athwart  the  person  of  his 
opponent — a circumstance  which  was  accounted  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  being  actually  unhorsed ; because  the 
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latter  might  happen  from  accident,  whereas  the  former 
evinced  awkwardness  and  want  of  management  of  the 
weapon  and  of  the  horse.  The  fifth  knight  alone  main- 
tained the  honour  of  his  party,  and  parted  fairly  with  the 
Knight  of  St.  John,  both  splintering  their  lances  without 
advantage  on  either  side. 

The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  heralds  and  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets, 
announced  the  triumph  of  the  victors  and  the  defeat  of  the 
vanquished.  The  former  retreated  to  their  pavilions,  and 
the  latter,  gathering  themselves  up  as  they  could,  withdrew 
from  the  lists  in  disgrace  and  dejection,  to  agree  with  their 
victors  concerning  the  redemption  of  their  arms  and  their 
horses,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  tournament, 
they  had  forfeited.  The  fifth  of  their  number  alone  tarried 
in  the  lists  long  enough  to  be  greeted  by  the  applauses  of 
the  spectators,  amongst  whom  he  retreated,  to  the  aggrava- 
tion, doubtless,  of  his  companions’  mortification. 

A second  and  a third  party  of  knights  took  the  field ; 
and  although  they  had  various  success,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  advantage  decidedly  remained  with  the  chal- 
lengers, not  one  of  whom  lost  his  seat  or  swerved  from 
his  charge — misfortunes  which  befel  one  or  two  of  their 
antagonists  in  each  encounter.  The  spirits,  therefore,  of 
those  opposed  to  them  seemed  to  be  considerably  damped 
by  their  continued  success.  Three  knights  only  appeared 
on  the  fourth  entry,  who,  avoiding  the  shields  of  Bois- 
Guilbert  and  Front-de-Bceuf,  contented  themselves  with 
touching  those  of  the  three  other  knights,  who  had  not 
altogether  manifested  the  same  strength  and  dexterity. 
This  politic  selection  did  not  alter  the  fortune  of  the 
field,  the  challengers  were  still  successful;  one  of  their 
antagonists  was  overthrown,  and  both  the  others  failed 
in  the  attaint , that  is,  in  striking  the  helmet  and  shield  of 
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their  antagonist  firmly  and  strongly,  with  the  lance  held  in 
a direct  line,  so  that  the  weapon  might  break  unless  the 
champion  was  overthrown. 

After  this  fourth  encounter  there  was  a considerable 
pause ; nor  did  it  appear  that  any  one  was  very  desirous 
of  renewing  the  contest.  The  spectators  murmured  among 
themselves  ; for,  among  the  challengers,  Malvoisin  and 
Front-de-Bceuf  were  unpopular  from  their  characters,  and 
the  others,  except  Grantmesnil,  were  disliked  as  strangers 
and  foreigners. 

But  none  shared  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  so 
keenly  as  Cedric  the  Saxon,  who  saw,  in  each  advantage 
gained  by  the  Norman  challengers,  a repeated  triumph 
over  the  honour  of  England.  His  own  education  had 
taught  him  no  skill  in  the  games  of  chivalry,  although, 
with  the  arms  of  his  Saxon  ancestors,  he  had  manifested 
himself,  on  many  occasions,  a brave  and  determined 
soldier.  He  looked  anxiously  to  Athelstane,  who  had 
learned  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  as  if  desiring 
that  he  should  make  some  personal  effort  to  recover  the 
victory  which  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Templar 
and  his  associates.  But,  although  both  stout  of  heart  and 
strong  of  person,  Athelstane  had  a disposition  too  inert  and 
unambitious  to  make  the  exertions  which  Cedric  seemed  to 
expect  from  him. 

“ The  day  is  against  England,  my  lord,”  said  Cedric,  in  a 
marked  tone ; “ are  you  not  tempted  to  take  the  lance  ? ” 

“I  shall  tilt  to-morrow,”  answered  Athelstane,  “in  the 
melee;  it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  arm  myself  to- 
day.” 

Two  things  displeased  Cedric  in  this  speech.  It  con- 
tained the  Norman  word  melee  (to  express  the  general 
conflict),  and  it  evinced  some  indifference  to  the  honour 
of  the  country;  but  it  was  spoken  by  Athelstane,  whom 
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he  held  in  such  profound  respect  that  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  canvass  his  motives  or  his  foibles. 

The  pause  in  the  tournament  was  still  uninterrupted, 
excepting  by  the  voices  of  the  heralds  exclaiming — “ Love 
of  ladies,  splintering  of  lances  ! stand  forth,  gallant  knights, 
fair  eyes  look  upon  your  deeds  ! ” 

The  music  also  of  the  challengers  breathed  from  time  to 
time  wild  bursts  expressive  of  triumph  or  defiance,  while 
the  clowns  grudged  a holiday  which  seemed  to  pass  away 
in  inactivity  ; and  old  knights  and  nobles  lamented  in 
whispers  the  decay  of  martial  spirit,  spoke  of  the  triumphs 
of  their  younger  days,  but  agreed  that  the  land  did  not  now 
supply  dames  of  such  transcendent  beauty  as  had  animated 
the  jousts  of  former  times.  Prince  John  began  to  talk  to 
his  attendants  about  making  ready  the  banquet,  and  the 
necessity  of  adjudging  the  prize  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert 
who  had,  with  a single  spear,  overthrown  two  knights,  and 
foiled  a third. 

At  length,  as  the  Saracenic  music  of  the  challengers 
concluded  one  of  those  long  and  high  flourishes  with  which 
they  had  broken  the  silence  of  the  lists,  it  was  answered  by 
a solitary  trumpet,  which  breathed  a note  of  defiance  from 
the  northern  extremity.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  see  the 
new  champion  which  these  sounds  announced,  and  no 
sooner  were  the  barriers  opened  than  he  paced  into  the 
lists.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  of  a man  sheathed  in 
armour,  the  new  adventurer  did  not  greatly  exceed  the 
middle  size,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  slender  than  strongly 
made.  His  suit  of  armour  was  formed  of  steel,  richly  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  the  device  on  his  shield  was  a young 
oak-tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  with  the  Spanish  word 
Desdichado , signifying  Disinherited.  He  was  mounted  on 
a gallant  black  horse,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  lists 
he  gracefully  saluted  the  Prince  and  the  ladies  by  lowering 
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his  lance.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  managed  his  steed, 
and  something  of  youthful  grace  which  he  displayed  in  his 
manner,  won  him  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  which  some 
of  the  lower  classes  expressed  by  calling  out,  “ Touch  Ralph 
de  Vipont’s  shield — touch  the  Hospitaller’s  shield ; he  has 
the  least  sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapest  bargain.” 

The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant 
hints,  ascended  the  platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which 
led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present,  riding  straight  up  to  the  central  pavilion,  struck 
with  the  sharp  end  of  his  spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  until  it  rung  again.  All  stood  astonished  at  his 
presumption,  but  none  more  than  the  redoubted  Knight 
whom  he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal  combat,  and  who,  little 
expecting  so  rude  a challenge,  was  standing  carelessly  at 
the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

“ Have  you  confessed  yourself,  brother,”  said  the  Templar, 
“and  have  you  heard  mass  this  morning,  that  you  peril  your 
life  so  frankly  ? ” 

“ I am  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art,”  answered  the 
Disinherited  Knight;  for  by  this  name  the  stranger  had 
recorded  himself  in  the  books  of  the  tourney. 

“Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists,”  said  Bois-Guilbert, 
“and  look  your  last  upon  the  sun;  for  this  night  thou 
shalt  sleep  in  paradise.” 

“ Gramercy  * for  thy  courtesy,”  replied  the  Disinherited 
Knight ; “ and  to  requite  it,  I advise  thee  to  take  a fresh 
horse  and  a new  lance,  for  by  my  honour  you  will  need  both.” 

Having  expressed  himself  thus  confidently,  he  reined  his 
horse  backward  down  the  slope  which  he  had  ascended, 
and  compelled  him  in  the  same  manner  to  move  back- 
ward through  the  lists,  till  he  reached  the  northern  extre- 
mity, where  he  remained  stationary,  in  expectation  of  his 
* [Great  thanks — French,  grand  merci .] 
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antagonist.  This  feat  of  horsemanship  again  attracted  the 
applause  of  the  multitude. 

However  incensed  at  his  adversary  for  the  precautions 
which  he  recommended,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  did  not 
neglect  his  advice;  for  his  honour  was  too  nearly  con- 
cerned to  permit  his  neglecting  any  means  which  might 
insure  victory  over  his  presumptuous  opponent.  He 
changed  his  horse  for  a proved  and  fresh  one  of  great 
strength  and  spirit.  He  chose  a new  and  a tough  spear, 
lest  the  wood  of  the  former  might  have  been  strained 
in  the  previous  encounters  he  had  sustained.  Lastly,  he 
laid  aside  his  shield,  which  had  received  some  little 
damage,  and  received  another  from  his  squires.  His 
first  had  only  borne  the  general  device  of  his  rider, 
representing  two  knights  riding  upon  one  horse,  an  em- 
blem expressive  of  the  original  humility  and  poverty  of 
the  Templars,  qualities  which  they  had  since  exchanged 
for  the  arrogance  and  wealth  that  finally  occasioned  their 
suppression.  Bois-Guilbert’s  new  shield  bore  a raven  in 
full  flight,  holding  in  its  claws  a skull,  and  bearing  the 
motto,  Gave  le  Corbeau. 

When  the  two  champions  stood  opposed  to  each  other 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  lists,  the  public  expectation 
was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch.  Few  augured  the  possi- 
bility that  the  encounter  could  terminate  well  for  the  Dis- 
inherited Knight,  yet  his  courage  and  gallantry  secured  the 
general  good  wishes  of  the  spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal,  than  the- 
champions  vanished  from  their  posts  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists  with  the 
shock  of  a thunderbolt.  The  lances  burst  into  shivers 
up  to  the  very  grasp,  and  it  seemed  at  the  moment  that 
both  knights  had  fallen,  for  the  shock  had  made  each 
horse  recoil  backwards  upon  its  haunches.  The  address 
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of  the  riders  recovered  their  steeds  by  use  of  the  bridle 
and  spur ; and  having  glared  on  each  other  for  an  instant 
with  eyes  which  seemed  to  flash  fire  through  the  bars  of 
their  vizors,  each  made  a demivolte,  and,  retiring  to  the 
extremity  of  the  lists,  received  a fresh  lance  from  the 
attendants. 

A loud  shout  from  the  spectators,  waving  of  scarfs  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  general  acclamations,  attested  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  spectators  in  this  encounter ; the  most 
equal,  as  well  as  the  best  performed,  which  had  graced  the 
day.  But  no  sooner  had  the  knights  resumed  their  station, 
than  the  clamour  of  applause  was  hushed  into  a silence, 
so  deep  and  so  dead,  that  it  seemed  the  multitude  were 
afraid  even  to  breathe. 

A few  minutes’  pause  having  been  allowed,  that  the 
combatants  and  their  horses  might  recover  breath,  Prince 
John  with  his  truncheon  signed  to  the  trumpets  to  sound 
the  onset.  The  champions  a second  time  sprung  from 
their  stations,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  the 
same  speed,  the  same  dexterity,  the  same  violence,  but  not 
the  same  equal  fortune  as  before. 

In  this  second  encounter,  the  Templar  aimed  at  the 
centre  of  his  antagonist’s  shield,  and  struck  it  so  fair  and 
forcibly,  that  his  spear  went  to  shivers,  and  the  Disinherited 
Knight  reeled  in  his  saddle.  On  the  other  hand,  that  cham- 
pion had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  directed  the  point 
of  his  lance  towards  Bois-Guilbert’s  shield,  but,  changing 
his  aim  almost  in  the  moment  of  encounter,  he  addressed 
it  to  the  helmet,  a mark  more  difficult  to  hit,  but  which,  if 
attained,  rendered  the  shock  more  irresistible.  Fair  and 
true  he  hit  the  Norman  on  the  vizor,  where  his  lance’s  point 
kept  hold  of  the  bars.  Yet,  even  at  this  disadvantage,  the 
Templar  sustained  his  high  reputation;  and  had  not  the 
girths  of  his  saddle  burst,  he  might  not  have  been  unhorsed. 
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As  it  chanced,  however,  saddle,  horse,  and  man,  rolled  on 
the  ground  under  a cloud  of  dust. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  stirrups  and  fallen  steed 
was  to  the  Templar  scarce  the  work  of  a moment;  and 
stung  with  madness,  both  at  his  disgrace  and  at  the 
acclamations  with  which  it  was  hailed  by  the  spectators, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  waved  it  in  defiance  of  his  con- 
queror. The  Disinherited  Knight  sprung  from  his  steed, 
and  also  unsheathed  his  sword.  The  marshals  of  the  field, 
however,  spurred  their  horses  between  them,  and  reminded 
them  that  the  laws  of  the  tournament  did  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  permit  this  species  of  encounter. 

“We  shall  meet  again,  I trust,”  said  the  Templar,  casting 
a resentful  glance  at  his  antagonist;  “and  where  there  are 
none  to  separate  us.” 

“If  we  do  not,”  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  “the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine.  On  foot,  or  horseback,  with 
spear,  with  axe,  or  with  sword,  I am  alike  ready  to  en- 
counter thee.” 

More  and  angrier  words  would  have  been  exchanged, 
but  the  marshals,  crossing  their  lances  betwixt  them,  com- 
pelled them  to  separate.  The  Disinherited  Knight  returned 
to  his  first  station,  and  Bois-Guilbert  to  his  tent,  where  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

Without  alighting  from  his  horse,  the  conqueror  called 
for  a bowl  of  wine,  and  opening  the  beaver,  or  lower  part 
of  his  helmet,  announced  that  he  quaffed  it,  “ To  all  true 
English  hearts,  and  to  the  confusion  of  foreign  tyrants.” 
He  then  commanded  his  trumpet  to  sound  a defiance  to 
the  challengers,  and  desired  a herald  to  announce  to  them, 
that  he  should  make  no  election,  but  was  willing  to  en- 
counter them  in  the  order  in  which  they  pleased  to  advance 
against  him. 

The  gigantic  Front-de-Boeuf,  armed  in  sable  armour,  was 
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the  first  who  took  the  field.  He  bore  on  a white  shield  a 
black  bull’s  head,  half  defaced  by  the  numerous  encounters 
which  he  had  undergone,  and  bearing  the  arrogant  motto, 
Cave , adsum.  Over  this  champion  the  Disinherited  Knight 
obtained  a slight  but  decisive  advantage.  Both  knights 
broke  their  lances  fairly,  but  Front-de-Boeuf,  who  lost 
a stirrup  in  the  encounter,  was  adjudged  to  have  the  dis- 
advantage. 

In  the  stranger’s  third  encounter  with  Sir  Philip  Malvoisin, 
he  was  equally  successful ; striking  that  baron  so  forcibly  on 
the  casque  that  the  laces  of  the  helmet  broke,  and  Malvoisin, 
only  saved  from  falling  by  being  unhelmeted,  was  declared 
vanquished  like  his  companions. 

In  his  fourth  combat  with  De  Grantmesnil,  the  Disin- 
herited Knight  showed  as  much  courtesy  as  he  had  hitherto 
evinced  courage  and  dexterity.  De  Grantmesnil’s  horse, 
which  was  young  and  violent,  reared  and  plunged  in  the 
course  of  the  career  so  as  to  disturb  the  rider’s  aim,  and 
the  stranger,  declining  to  take  the  advantage  which  this 
accident  afforded  him,  raised  his  lance  and  passing  his 
antagonist  without  touching  him,  wheeled  his  horse  and 
rode  back  again  to  his  own  end  of  the  lists,  offering  his 
antagonist,  by  a herald,  the  chance  of  a second  encounter. 
This  De  Grantmesnil  declined,  avowing  himself  van- 
quished as  much  by  the  courtesy  as  by  the  address  of 
his  opponent. 

Ralph  de  Vipont  summed  up  the  list  of  the  stranger’s 
triumphs,  being  hurled  to  the  ground  with  such  force,  that 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  nose  and  his  mouth,  and  he  was 
borne  senseless  from  the  lists. 

The  acclamations  of  thousands  applauded  the  unanimous 
award  of  the  Prince  and  marshals,  announcing  that  day’s 
honours  to  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

William  de  Wyvil  and  Stephen  de  Martival,  the  marshals 
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of  the  field,  were  the  first  to  offer  their  congratulations  to 
the  victor,  praying  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  suffer  his 
helmet  to  be  unlaced,  or,  at  least,  that  he  would  raise  his 
vizor  ere  they  conducted  him  to  receive  the  prize  of  the 
day’s  tourney  from  the  hands  of  Prince  John.  The  Disin- 
herited Knight,  with  all  knightly  courtesy,  declined  their 
request,  alleging,  that  he  could  not  at  this  time  suffer  his 
face  to  be  seen,  for  reasons  which  he  had  assigned  to  the 
heralds  when  he  entered  the  lists.  The  marshals  were 
perfectly  satisfied  by  this  reply ; for  amidst  the  frequent  and 
capricious  vows  by  which  knights  were  accustomed  to  bind 
themselves  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  there  were  none  more 
common  than  those  by  which  they  engaged  to  remain  in- 
cognito for  a certain  space,  or  until  some  particular  adven- 
ture was  achieved.  The  marshals,  therefore,  pressed  no 
farther  into  the  mystery  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  but 
announcing  to  Prince  John  the  conqueror’s  desire  to  remain 
unknown,  they  requested  permission  to  bring  him  before 
his  Grace,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  the  reward  of  his 
valour. 

John’s  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  mystery  observed  by 
the  stranger ; and  being  already  displeased  with  the  issue 
of  the  tournament,  in  which  the  challengers  whom  he 
favoured  had  been  successively  defeated  by  one  knight,  he 
answered  haughtily  to  the  marshals,  “ This  same  knight  hath 
been  disinherited  as  well  of  his  courtesy  as  of  his  lands,  since 
he  desires  to  appear  before  us  without  uncovering  his  face.” 

The  bustling  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  reminded  Prince  John,  in 
a whisper,  that  the  victor  must  now  display  his  good  judg- 
ment, instead  of  his  valour,  by  selecting  from  among  the 
beauties  who  graced  the  galleries,  a lady  who  should  fill  the 
throne  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love,  and  deliver 
the  prize  of  the  tourney  upon  the  ensuing  day.  The  Prince 
accordingly  made  a sign  with  his  truncheon  as  the  Knight 
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passed  him  in  his  career  around  the  lists.  The  Knight 
turned  towards  the  throne,  and,  sinking  his  lance,  until  the 
point  was  within  a foot  of  the  ground,  remained  motionless, 
as  if  expecting  John’s  commands ; while  all  admired  the 
sudden  dexterity  with  which  he  instantly  reduced  his  fiery 
steed  from  a state  of  violent  emotion  and  high  excitation  to 
the  stillness  of  an  equestrian  statue. 

“Sir  Disinherited  Knight,”  said  Prince  John,  “since  that 
is  the  only  title  by  which  we  can  address  you,  it  is  now  your 
duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  name  the  fair  lady,  who,  as 
Queen  of  Honour  and  of  Love,  is  to  preside  over  next  day’s 
festival.  If,  as  a stranger  in  our  land,  you  should  require 
the  aid  of  other  judgment  to  guide  your  own,  we  can  only 
say  that  Alicia,  the  daughter  of  our  gallant  knight  Waldemar 
Fitzurse,  has  at  our  court  been  long  held  the  first  in  beauty 
as  in  place.  Nevertheless,  it  is  your  undoubted  prerogative 
to  confer  on  whom  you  please  this  crown,  by  the  delivery  of 
which  to  the  lady  of  your  choice,  the  election  of  to-morrow’s 
Queen  will  be  formal  and  complete. — Raise  your  lance.” 

The  Knight  obeyed ; and  Prince  John  placed  upon  its 
point  a coronet  of  green  satin,  having  around  its  edge  a 
circlet  of  gold,  the  upper  edge  of  which  was  relieved  by 
arrow-points  and  hearts  placed  interchangeably,  like  the 
strawberry  leaves  and  balls  upon  a ducal  crown. 

The  Disinherited  Knight  passed  the  gallery  close  to  that 
of  the  Prince,  and  pacing  forwards  as  slowly  as  he  had 
hitherto  rode  swiftly  around  the  lists,  he  seemed  to  exercise 
his  right  of  examining  the  numerous  fair  faces  which  adorned 
that  splendid  circle. 

It  was  worth  while  to  see  the  different  conduct  of  the 
beauties  who  underwent  this  examination,  during  the  time 
it  was  proceeding.  Some  blushed,  some  assumed  an  air 
of  pride  and  dignity,  some  looked  straight  forward,  and 
essayed  to  seem  utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
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some  drew  back  in  alarm,  which  was  perhaps  affected, 
some  endeavoured  to  forbear  smiling,  and  there  were  two 
or  three  who  laughed  outright.  There  were  also  some 
who  dropped  their  veils  over  their  charms ; but  as  the 
Wardour  manuscript  says  these  were  fair  ones  of  ten 
years’  standing,  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  having  had 
their  full  share  of  such  vanities,  they  were  willing  to  with- 
draw their  claim,  in  order  to  give  a fair  chance  to  the 
rising  beauties  of  the  age. 

At  length  the  champion  paused  beneath  the  balcony  in 
which  the  Lady  Rowena  * was  placed,  and  the  expectation 
of  the  spectators  was  excited  to  the  utmost. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  if  an  interest  displayed  in  his 
success  could  have  bribed  the  Disinherited  Knight,  the 
part  of  the  lists  before  which  he  paused  had  merited  his 
predilection.  Cedric  the  Saxon,  overjoyed  at  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Templar,  and  still  more  so  at  the  miscarriage 
of  his  two  malevolent  neighbours,  Front- de-Bceuf  and 
M^lvoisin,  had,  with  his  body  half  stretched  over  the 
balcony,  accompanied  the  victor  in  each  course,  not 
with  his  eyes  only,  but  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul. 
The  Lady  Rowena  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  day 
with  equal  attention,  though  without  openly  betraying  the 
same  intense  interest.  Even  the  unmoved  Athelstane 
had  shown  symptoms  of  shaking  off  his  apathy,  when, 
calling  for  a huge  goblet  of  muscadine,  he  quaffed  it  to 
the  health  of  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

Whether  from  indecision  or  some  other  motive  of  hesi- 
tation, the  champion  of  the  day  remained  stationary  for 
more  than  a minute,  while  the  eyes  of  the  silent  audience 

* [The  ward  of  Cedric,  and  the  intended  bride  of  Athelstane,  but 
beloved  by  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  who  here  appears  in  the  guise  of  the 
Disinherited  Knight.  This  name  has  been  assumed  from  the  circumstance 
that  his  inheritance  of  Ivanhoe  has  been  given  by  Prince  John  to  Front-de- 
Boeuf  during  Wilfred’s  absence  with  King  Richard  at  the  Crusade.] 
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were  riveted  upon  his  motions;  and  then,  gradually  and 
gracefully  sinking  the  point  of  his  lance,  he  deposited  the 
coronet  which  it  supported  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  Rowena. 
The  trumpets  instantly  sounded,  while  the  heralds  pro- 
claimed the  Lady  Rowena  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  ' of 
Love  for  the  ensuing  day,  menacing  with  suitable  penalties 
those  who  should  be  disobedient  to  her  authority.  They 
then  repeated  their  cry  of  “ Largesse,”  to  which  Cedric, 
in  the  height  of  his  joy,  replied  by  an  ample  donative,  and 
to  which  Athelstane,  though  less  promptly,  added  one 
equally  large. 

There  was  some  murmuring  among  the  damsels  of 
Norman  descent,  who  were  as  much  unused  to  see  the 
preference  given  to  a Saxon  beauty,  as  the  Norman  nobles 
were  to  sustain  defeat  in  the  games  of  chivalry  which  they 
themselves  had  introduced.  But  these  sounds  of  disaffec- 
tion were  drowned  by  the  popular  shout  of  “ Long  live 
the  Lady  Rowena,  the  chosen  and  lawful  Queen  of  Love 
and  of  Beauty  ! ” To  which  many  in  the  lower  area  added, 
“ Long  live  the  Saxon  Princess ! long  live  the  race  of  the 
immortal  Alfred  ! ” 

Morning  arose  in  unclouded  splendour,  and  ere  the  sun 
was  much  above  the  horizon,  the  idlest  or  the  most  eager 
of  the  spectators  appeared  on  the  common,  moving  to  the 
lists  as  to  a general  centre,  in  order  to  secure  a favourable 
situation  for  viewing  the  continuation  of  the  expected 
games. 

The  marshals  and  their  attendants  appeared  next  on  the 
field,  together  with  the  heralds,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  names  of  the  knights  who  intended  to  joust,  with  the 
side  which  each  chose  to  espouse.  This  was  a necessary 
precaution,  in  order  to  secure  equality  betwixt  the  two 
bodies  who  should  be  opposed  to  each  other. 
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According  to  due  formality,  the  Disinherited  Knight 
was  to  be  considered  as  leader  of  the  one  body,  while 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  who  had  been  rated  as  having 
done  second-best  in  the  preceding  day,  was  named  first 
champion  of  the  other  band.  Those  who  had  concurred 
in  the  challenge  adhered  to  his  party,  of  course,  excepting 
only  Ralph  de  Vipont,  whom  his  fall  had  rendered  unfit 
so  soon  to  put  on  his  armour.  There  was  no  want  of 
distinguished  and  noble  candidates  to  fill  up  the  ranks  on 
either  side. 

In  fact,  although  the  general  tournament,  in  which  all 
knights  fought  at  once,  was  more  dangerous  than  single 
encounters,  they  were,  nevertheless,  more  frequented  and 
practised  by  the  chivalry  of  the  age.  Many  knights,  who 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  skill  to  defy  a 
single  adversary  of  high  reputation,  were,  nevertheless, 
desirous  of  displaying  their  valour  in  the  general  combat, 
where  they  might  meet  others  with  whom  they  were  more 
upon  an  equality.  On  the  present  occasion,  about  fifty 
knights  were  inscribed  as  desirous  of  combating  upon  each 
side,  when  the  marshals  declared  that  no  more  could  be 
admitted,  to  the.  disappointment  of  several  who  were  too 
late  in  preferring  their  claim  to  be  included. 

About  the  hour  of  ten  o’clock  the  whole  plain  was 
crowded  with  horsemen,  horsewomen,  and  foot-passengers, 
hastening  to  the  tournament;  and  shortly  after  a grand 
flourish  of  trumpets  announced  Prince  John  and  his 
retinue,  attended  by  many  of  those  knights  who  meant 
to  take  share  in  the  game,  as  well  as  others  who  had  no 
such  intention. 

About  the  same  time  arrived  Cedric  the  Saxon,  with  the 
Lady  Rowena,  unattended,  however,  by  Athelstane.  This 
Saxon  lord  had  arrayed  his  tall  and  strong  person  in  armour, 
in  order  to  take  his  place  among  the  combatants  ; and 
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considerably  to  the  surprise  of  Cedric,  had  chosen  to  enlist 
himself  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  Templar.  The  Saxon, 
indeed,  had  remonstrated  strongly  with  his  friend  upon  the 
injudicious  choice  he  had  made  of  his  party ; but  he  had 
only  received  that  sort  of  answer  usually  given  by  those  who 
are  more  obstinate  in  following  their  own  course,  than  strong 
in  justifying  it. 

His  best,  if  not  his  only  reason,  for  adhering  to  the  party 
of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Athelstane  had  the  prudence  to 
keep  to  himself.  Though  his  apathy  of  disposition  pre- 
vented his  taking  any  means  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
Lady  Rowena,  he  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  insensible 
to  her  charms,  and  considered  his  union  with  her  as  a 
matter  already  fixed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  assent  of  Cedric 
and  her  other  friends.  It  had  therefore  been  with  smothered 
displeasure  that  the  proud  though  indolent  Lord  of  Conings- 
burgh  beheld  the  victor  of  the  preceding  day  select  Rowena 
as  the  object  of  that  honour  which  it  became  his  privilege 
to  confer.  In  order  to  punish  him  for  a preference  which 
seemed  to  interfere  with  his  own  suit,  Athelstane,  confident 
of  his  strength,  and  to  whom  his  flatterers,  at  least,  ascribed 
great  skill  in  arms,  had  determined  not  only  to  deprive  the 
Disinherited  Knight  of  his  powerful  succour,  but,  if  an 
opportunity  should  occur,  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of 
his  battle-axe. 

De  Bracy,  and  other  knights  attached  to  Prince  John,  in 
obedience  to  a hint  from  him,  had  joined  the  party  of  the 
challengers,  John  being  desirous  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
victory  to  that  side.  On  the  other  hand,  many  other  knights, 
both  English  and  Norman,  natives  and  strangers,  took  part 
against  the  challengers,  the  more  readily  that  the  opposite 
band  was  to  be  led  by  so  distinguished  a champion  as  the 
Disinherited  Knight  had  approved  himself. 

It  was  a goodly,  and  at  the  same  time  an  anxious  sight, 
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to  behold  so  many  gallant  champions,  mounted  bravely, 
and  armed  richly,  stand  ready  prepared  for  an  encounter  so 
formidable,  seated  on  their  war-saddles  like  so  many  pillars 
of  iron,  and  awaiting  the  signal  of  encounter  with  the  same 
ardour  as  their  generous  steeds,  which,  by  neighing  and 
pawing  the  ground,  gave  signal  of  their  impatience. 

As  yet  the  knights  held  their  long  lances  upright,  their 
bright  points  glancing  to  the  sun,  and  the  streamers  with 
which  they  were  decorated  fluttering  over  the  plumage 
of  the  helmets.  Thus  they  remained  while  the  marshals 
of  the  field  surveyed  their  ranks  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
lest  either  party  had  more  or  fewer  than  the  appointed 
number.  The  tale  was  found  exactly  complete.  The 
marshals  then  withdrew  from  the  lists,  and  William  de 
Wyvil,  with  a voice  of  thunder,  pronounced  the  signal 
words — Laissez  aller  ! The  trumpets  sounded  as  he  spoke 
— the  spears  of  the  champions  were  at  once  lowered  and 
placed  in  the  rests — the  spurs  were  dashed  into  the  flanks 
of  the  horses,  and  the  two  foremost  ranks  of  either  party 
rushed  upon  each  other  in  full  gallop,  and  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  lists  with  a shock,  the  sound  of  which  was  heard  at  a 
mile’s  distance.  The  rear  rank  of  each  party  advanced  at 
a slower  pace  to  sustain  the  defeated,  and  follow  up  the 
success  of  the  victors  of  their  party. 

The  consequences  of  the  encounter  were  not  instantly 
seen,  for  the  dust  raised  by  the  trampling  of  so  many  steeds 
darkened  the  air,  and  it  was  a minute  ere  the  anxious 
spectators  could  see  the  fate  of  the  encounter.  When  the 
fight  became  visible,  half  the  knights  on  each  side  were 
dismounted,  some  by  the  dexterity  of  their  adversary’s 
lance, — some  by  the  superior  weight  and  strength  of 
opponents,  which  had  borne  down  both  horse  and  man, 
— some  lay  stretched  on  the  earth  as  if  never  more  to  rise, 
— some  had  already  gained  their  feet,  and  were  closing 
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hand  to  hand  with  those  of  their  antagonists  who  were  in 
the  same  predicament, — and  several  on  both  sides,  who 
had  received  wounds  by  which  they  were  disabled,  were 
stopping  their  blood  with  their  scarfs,  and  endeavouring 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  tumult.  The  mounted 
knights,  whose  lances  had  been  almost  all  broken  by  the 
fury  of  the  encounter,  were  now  closely  engaged  with 
their  swords,  shouting  their  war-cries,  and  exchanging 
buffets,  as  if  honour  and  life  depended  on  the  issue  of 
the  combat. 

The  tumult  was  presently  increased  by  the  advance  of  the 
second  rank  on  either  side,  which,  acting  as  a reserve,  now 
rushed  on  to  aid  their  companions.  The  followers  of  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert  shouted — uHa  / Beau-seant!  Beau-seant!  * 
— For  the  Temple — For  the  Temple  ! ” The  opposite  party 
shouted  in  answer — “ Desdichado  ! Desdichado  ! ” — which 
watchword  they  took  from  the  motto  upon  their  leader’s 
shield. 

The  champions  thus  encountering  each  other  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  with  alternate  success,  the  tide  of  battle 
seemed  to  flow,  now  toward  the  southern,  now  toward  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  as  the  one  or  the  other  party 
prevailed.  Meantime  the  clang  of  the  blows,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants,  mixed  fearfully  with  the  sound 
of  the  trumpets,  and  drowned  the  groans  of  those  who  fell, 
and  lay  rolling  defenceless  beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses. 
The  splendid  armour  of  the  combatants  was  now  defaced 
with  dust  and  blood,  and  gave  way  at  every  stroke  of  the 
sword  and  battle-axe.  The  gay  plumage,  shorn  from  the 
crests,  drifted  upon  the  breeze  like  snow-flakes.  All  that 
was  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the  martial  array  had  dis- 

* [The  name  given  to  the  banner  of  the  Knights-Templars,  which  was 
half  black  and  half  white.  The  distinctive  dress  of  a knight  of  this  order 
was  a white  robe  with  a red  cross.] 
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appeared,  and  what  was  now  visible  was  only  calculated  to 
awake  terror  or  compassion. 

Amid  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  combat,  the  eyes  of  all 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  leaders  of  each  band,  who, 
mingling  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  encouraged  their  com- 
panions both  by  voice  and  example.  Both  displayed 
great  feats  of  gallantry,  nor  did  either  Bois-Guilbert  or 
the  Disinherited  Knight  find  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  them 
a champion  who  could  be  termed  their  unquestioned  match. 
They  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  single  out  each  other, 
spurred  by  mutual  animosity,  and  aware  that  the  fall  of 
either  leader  might  be  considered  as  decisive  of  victory. 
Such,  however,  was  the  crowd  and  confusion,  that,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  conflict,  their  efforts  to  meet  were 
unavailing,  and  they  were  repeatedly  separated  by  the 
eagerness  of  their  followers,  each  of  whom  was  anxious  to 
win  honour,  by  measuring  his  strength  against  the  leader  of 
the  opposite  party. 

But  when  the  field  became  thin  by  the  numbers  on 
either  side  who  had  yielded  themselves  vanquished,  had 
been  compelled  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  or  been  other- 
wise rendered  incapable  of  continuing  the  strife,  the 
Templar  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  at  length  encountered 
hand  to  hand,  with  all  the  fury  that  mortal  animosity,  joined 
to  rivalry  of  honour,  could  inspire.  Such  was  the  address 
of  each  in  parrying  and  striking,  that  the  spectators  broke 
forth  into  a unanimous  and  involuntary  shout,  expressive  of 
their  delight  and  admiration. 

But  at  this  moment  the  party  of  the  Disinherited  Knight 
had  the  worst ; the  gigantic  arm  of  Front-de-Bceuf  on  the 
one  flank,  and  the  ponderous  strength  of  Athelstane  on  the 
other,  bearing  down  and  dispersing  those  immediately 
exposed  to  them.  Finding  themselves  freed  from  their 
immediate  antagonists,  it  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  both 
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these  knights  at  the  same  instant,  that  they  would  render 
the  most  decisive  advantage  to  their  party,  by  aiding  the 
Templar  in  his  contest  with  his  rival.  Turning  their  horses, 
therefore,  at  the  same  moment,  the  Norman  spurred  against 
the  Disinherited  Knight  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Saxon  on 
the  other.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  object  of  this 
unequal  and  unexpected  assault  could  have  sustained  it, 
had  he  not  been  warned  by  a general  cry  from  the  spectators, 
who  could  not  but  take  interest  in  one  exposed  to  such 
disadvantage. 

“ Beware  ! beware  ! Sir  Disinherited  ! ” was  shouted  so 
universally,  that  the  knight  became  aware  of  his  danger; 
and  striking  a full  blow  at  the  Templar,  he  reined  back  his 
steed  in  the  same  moment,  so  as  to  escape  the  charge  of 
Athelstane  and  Front-de-Boeuf.  These  knights,  therefore, 
their  aim  being  thus  eluded,  rushed  from  opposite  sides 
betwixt  the  object  of  their  attack  and  the  Templar,  almost 
running  their  horses  against  each  other  ere  they  could  stop 
their  career.  Recovering  their  horses,  however,  and  wheel- 
ing them  round,  the  whole  three  pursued  their  united 
purpose  of  bearing  to  the  earth  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

Nothing  could  have  saved  him,  except  the  remarkable 
strength  and  activity  of  the  noble  horse  which  he  had  won 
on  the  preceding  day. 

This  stood  him  in  the  more  stead,  as  the  horse  of  Bois- 
Guilbert  was  wounded,  and  those  of  Front-de  Bceuf  and 
Athelstane  were  both  tired  with  the  weight  of  their  gigantic 
masters,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  with  the  preceding 
exertions  of  the  day.  The  masterly  horsemanship  of  the 
Disinherited  Knight,  and  the  activity  of  the  noble  animal 
which  he  had  mounted,  enabled  him  for  a few  minutes  to 
keep  at  sword’s  point  his  three  antagonists,  turning  and 
wheeling  with  the  agility  of  a hawk  upon  the  wing,  keeping 
his  enemies  as  far  separate  as  he  could,  and  rushing  now 
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against  the  one,  now  against  the  other,  dealing  sweeping 
blows  with  his  sword,  without  waiting  to  receive  those 
which  were  aimed  at  him  in  return. 

But  although  the  lists  rang  with  the  applauses  of  his 
dexterity,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  at  last  be  over- 
powered; and  the  nobles  around  Prince  John  implored 
him  with  one  voice  to  throw  down  his  warder,  and  to  save 
so  brave  a knight  from  the  disgrace  of  being  overcome  by 
odds. 

“ Not  I !”  answered  Prince  John;  “this  same  springal, 
who  conceals  his  name,  has  already  gained  one  prize,  and 
may  now  afford  to  let  others  have  their  turn.”  As  he  spoke 
thus,  an  unexpected  incident  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day. 

There  was  among  the  ranks  of  the  Disinherited  Knight 
a champion  in  black  armour,  mounted  on  a black  horse, 
large  of  size,  tall,  and  to  all  appearance  powerful  and  strong, 
like  the  rider  by  whom  he  was  mounted.  This  knight,  who 
bore  on  his  shield  no  device  of  any  kind,  had  hitherto 
evinced  very  little  interest  in  the  event  of  the  fight,  beating 
off  with  seeming  ease  those  combatants  who  attacked  him, 
but  neither  pursuing  his  advantages,  nor  himself  assailing 
any  one.  In  short,  he  had  hitherto  acted  the  part  rather 
of  a spectator  than  of  a party  in  the  tournament — a circum- 
stance which  procured  him  among  the  spectators  the  name 
Le  Noir  Faineant , or  the  Black  Sluggard.* 

At  once  this  knight  seemed  to  throw  aside  his  apathy, 
when  he  discovered  the  leader  of  his  party  so  hard  bestead ; 
for,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  which  was  quite  fresh,  he 
came  to  his  assistance  like  a thunderbolt,  exclaiming  in  a 
voice  like  a trumpet-call,  “ jDesdichado,  to  the  rescue  !”  It 
was  high  time  ; for,  while  the  Disinherited  Knight  was  press- 
ing upon  the  Templar,  Front-de-Bceuf  had  got  nigh  to  him 
* [Richard  I.,  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  is  thus  disguised.] 
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with  his  uplifted  sword ; but  ere  the  blow  could  descend, 
the  Sable  Knight  dealt  a stroke  on  his  head,  which  glanc- 
ing from  the  polished  helmet,  lighted  with  violence  scarcely 
abated  on  the  chamfron  of  the  steed,  and  Front-de  Bceuf 
rolled  on  the  ground,  both  horse  and  man  equally  stunned 
by  the  fury  of  the  blow.  Le  Noir  Faineant  then  turned  his 
horse  upon  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  ; and  his  own  sword 
having  been  broken  in  his  encounter  with  Front-de-Boeuf, 
he  wrenched  from  the  hand  of  the  bulky  Saxon  the  battle- 
axe  which  he  wielded,  and  like  one  familiar  with  the  use 
of  the  weapon,  bestowed  him  such  a blow  upon  the  crest, 
that  Athelstane  also  lay  senseless  on  the  field.  Having 
achieved  this  double  feat,  for  which  he  was  the  more  highly 
applauded  that  it  was  totally  unexpected  from  him,  the 
knight  seemed  to  resume  the  sluggishness  of  his  character, 
returning  calmly  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists, 
leaving  his  leader  to  cope  as  he  best  could  with  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert.  This  was  no  longer  matter  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty as  formerly.  The  Templar’s  horse  had  bled  much, 
and  gave  way  under  the  shock  of  the  Disinherited  Knight’s 
charge.  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  rolled  on  the  field,  encum- 
bered with  the  stirrup,  from  which  he  was  unable  to  draw 
his  foot.  His  antagonist  sprung  from  horseback,  waved 
his  fatal  sword  over  the  head  of  his  adversary,  and  com- 
manded him  to  yield  himself ; when  Prince  John,  more 
moved  by  the  Templar’s  dangerous  situation  than  he  had 
been  by  that  of  his  rival,  saved  him  the  mortification  of  con- 
fessing himself  vanquished,  by  casting  down  the  warder, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

It  was,  indeed,  only  the  relics  and  embers  of  the  fight 
which  continued  to  burn ; for  of  the  few  knights  who  still 
continued  in  the  lists,  the  greater  part  had,  by  tacit  consent, 
forborne  the  conflict  for  some  time,  leaving  it  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  strife  of  the  leaders. 
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The  squires,  who  had  found  it  a matter  of  danger  and 
difficulty  to  attend  their  masters  during  the  engagement, 
now  thronged  into  the  lists  to  pay  their  dutiful  attendance 
to  the  wounded,  who  were  removed  with  the  utmost  care 
and  attention  to  the  neighbouring  pavilions,  or  to  the 
quarters  prepared  for  them  in  the  adjoining  village. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  field  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
one  of  the  most  gallantly  contested  tournaments  of  that 
age ; for  although  only  four  knights,  including  one  who  was 
smothered  by  the  heat  of  his  armour,  had  died  upon  the 
field,  yet  upwards  of  thirty  were  desperately  wounded,  four 
or  five  of  whom  never  recovered.  Several  more  were  dis- 
abled for  life,  and  those  who  escaped  best  carried  the 
marks  of  the  conflict  to  the  grave  with  them.  Hence  it  is 
always  mentioned  in  the  old  records  as  the  Gentle  and 
Joyous  Passage  of  Arms  at  Ashby. 


ROBIN  HOOD  AND  PRINCE  JOHN 

(IVANHOE.) 

[The  sports  were  intended  to  last  for  several  days,  but  as  the  Prince  and 
his  companions  were  leaving  the  place  of  tourney  at  the  close  of  the  second 
day’s  battle,  a message  from  France  was  put  into  the  Prince’s  hand,  in- 
timating that  his  brother  Richard  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  warning 
him  to  take  heed  to  himself.  Prince  John  thereupon  proposed  that  the 
whole  proceedings  should  at  once  terminate,  but  from  this  his  companions 
dissuaded  him.] 

HE  yeomen  and  commons,”  said  De  Bracy, 
“must  not  be  dismissed  discontented,  for 
lack  of  their  share  in  the  sports.” 

“ The  day,”  said  Waldemar,  “ is  not  yet 
very  far  spent — let  the  archers  shoot  a few 
rounds  at  the  target,  and  the  prize  be  adjudged.  This  will 
be  an  abundant  fulfilment  of  the  Prince’s  promises,  so  far 
as  this  herd  of  Saxon  serfs  is  concerned.” 

The  sound  of  the  trumpets  soon  recalled  those  spectators 
who  had  already  begun  to  leave  the  field  ; and  proclamation 
was  made  that  Prince  John,  suddenly  called  by  high  and 
peremptory  public  duties,  held  himself  obliged  to  dis- 
continue the  entertainments  of  to-morrow’s  festival : never- 
theless, that,  unwilling  so  many  good  yeomen  should  depart 
without  a trial  of  skill,  he  was  pleased  to  appoint  them, 
before  leaving  the  ground,  presently  to  execute  the  competi- 
tion of  archery  intended  for  the  morrow.  To  the  best 
archer  a prize  was  to  be  awarded,  being  a bugle-horn, 
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mounted  with  silver,  and  a silken  baldric  richly  ornamented 
with  a medallion  of  Saint  Hubert,  the  patron  of  sylvan  sport. 

More  than  thirty  yeomen  at  first  presented  themselves  as 
competitors,  several  of  whom  were  rangers  and  under- 
keepers in  the  royal  forests  of  Needwood  and  Charnwood. 
When,  however,  the  archers  understood  with  whom  they 
were  to  be  matched,  upwards  of  twenty  withdrew  them- 
selves from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  encounter  the  dis- 
honour of  almost  certain  defeat.  For  in  those  days  the 
skill  of  each  celebrated  marksman  was  as  well  known  for 
many  miles  round  him  as  the  qualities  of  a horse  trained  at 
Newmarket  are  familiar  to  those  who  frequent  that  well- 
known  meeting. 

A target  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  southern 
avenue  which  led  to  the  lists.  The  contending  archers 
took  their  station  in  turn,  at  the  bottom  of  the  southern 
access;  the  distance  between  that  station  and  the  mark 
allowing  full  distance  for  what  was  called  a shot  at  rovers. 
The  archers,  having  previously  determined  by  lot  their 
order  of  precedence,  were  to  shoot  each  three  shafts  in 
succession.  The  sports  were  regulated  by  an  officer  of 
inferior  rank,  termed  the  Provost  of  the  Games;  for  the 
high  rank  of  the  marshals  of  the  lists  would  have  been  held 
degraded,  had  they  condescended  to  superintend  the  sports 
of  the  yeomanry. 

One  by  one  the  archers,  stepping  forward,  delivered  their 
shafts  yeomanlike  and  bravely.  Of  twenty-four  arrows, 
shot  in  succession,  ten  were  fixed  in  the  target,  and  the 
others  ranged  so  near  it,  that,  considering  the  distance  of 
the  mark,  it  was  accounted  good  archery.  Of  the  ten 
shafts  which  hit  the  target,  two  within  the  inner  ring  were 
shot  by  Hubert,  a forester  in  the  service  of  Malvoisin,  who 
was  accordingly  pronounced  victorious. 

“Now,  Locksley,”  said  Prince  John  to  the  bold  yeoman, 
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with  a bitter  smile,  “ wilt  thou  try  conclusions  with  Hubert, 
or  wilt  thou  yield  up  bow,  baldric,  and  quiver,  to  the  Provost 
of  the  sports  ? ” 

“ Sith  it  be  no  better,”  said  Locksley,  “ I am  content  to 
try  my  fortune ; on  condition  that  when  I have  shot  two 
shafts  at  yonder  mark  of  Hubert’s,  he  shall  be  bound  to 
shoot  one  at  that  which  I shall  propose.” 

“That  is  but  fair,”  answered  Prince  John,  “and  it  shall 
not  be  refused  thee. — If  thou  dost  beat  this  braggart, 
Hubert,  I will  fill  the  bugle  with  silver  pennies  for  thee.” 

“ A man  can  do  but  his  best,”  answered  Hubert ; “ but 
my  grandsire  drew  a good  long-bow  at  Hastings,  and  I trust 
not  to  dishonour  his  memory.” 

The  former  target  was  now  removed,  and  a fresh  one  of 
the  same  size  placed  in  its  room.  Hubert,  who,  as  victor 
in  the  first  trial  of  skill,  had  the  right  to  shoot  first,  took 
his  aim  with  great  deliberation,  long  measuring  the  distance 
with  his  eye,  while  he  held  in  his  hand  his  bended  bow, 
with  the  arrow  placed  on  the  string.  At  length  he  made  a 
step  forward,  and  raising  the  bow  at  the  full  stretch  of  his 
left  arm,  till  the  centre  or  grasping-place  was  nigh  level  with 
his  face,  he  drew  his  bowstring  to  his  ear.  The  arrow 
whistled  through  the  air,  and  lighted  within  the  inner  ring 
of  the  target,  but  not  exactly  in  the  centre. 

“You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind,  Hubert,”  said  his 
antagonist,  bending  his  bow,  “or  that  had  been  a better 
shot.” 

So  saying,  and  without  showing  the  least  anxiety  to  pause 
upon  his  aim,  Locksley  stepped  to  the  appointed  station, 
and  shot  his  arrow  as  carelessly  in  appearance  as  if  he  had 
not  even  looked  at  the  mark.  He  was  speaking  almost 
at  the  instant  that  the  shaft  left  the  bowstring,  yet  it 
alighted  in  the  target  two  inches  nearer  to  the  white  spot 
which  marked  the  centre  than  that  of  Hubert. 
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“ By  the  light  of  Heaven,”  said  Prince  John  to  Hubert, 
“ an  thou  suffer  that  runagate  knave  to  overcome  thee,  thou 
art  worthy  of  the  gallows  ! ” 

Hubert  had  but  one  set  speech  for  all  occasions.  “ An 
your  Highness  were  to  hang  me,”  he  said,  “a  man  can  but  do 
his  best.  Nevertheless,  my  grandsire  drew  a good  bow  ” 

“ The  foul  fiend  on  thy  grandsire  and  all  his  generation!  ” 
interrupted  John;  “ shoot,  knave,  and  shoot  thy  best,  or  it 
shall  be  the  worse  for  thee  ! ” 

Thus  exhorted,  Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and  not 
neglecting  the  caution  which  he  had  received  from  his 
adversary,  he  made  the  necessary  allowance  for  a very 
light  air  of  wind,  which  had  just  arisen,  and  shot  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  his  arrow  alighted  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
target. 

“A  Hubert!  a Hubert !”  shouted  the  populace,  more 
interested  in  a known  person  than  in  a stranger.  “ In  the 
clout ! * — in  the  clout ! — a Hubert  for  ever  ! ” 

“ Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot,  Locksley,”  said  the 
Prince,  with  an  insulting  smile. 

“ I will  notch  his  shaft  for  him,  however,”  replied  Locksley. 
And  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a little  more  precaution 
than  before,  it  lighted  right  upon  that  of  his  competitor, 
which  it  split  to  shivers.  The  people  who  stood  around 
were  so  astonished  at  his  wonderful  dexterity,  that  they 
could  not  even  give  vent  to  their  surprise  in  their  usual 
clamour.  “ This  must  be  the  devil,  and  no  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,”  whispered  the  yeomen  to  each  other ; “ such  archery 
was  never  seen  since  a bow  was  first  bent  in  Britain.” 

“ And  now,”  said  Locksley,  “ I will  crave  your  Grace’s 
permission  to  plant  such  a mark  as  is  used  in  the  North 

* [The  nail  or  pin  of  the  target.  As  the  head  of  the  pin  was  generally 
painted  white, — to  hit  the  white , or  hit  the  clout,  expressed  success  in 
archery.] 
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•Country ; and  welcome  every  brave  yeoman  who  shall  try  a 
shot  at  it  to  win  a smile  from  the  bonny  lass  he  loves  best.” 

He  then  turned  to  leave  the  lists.  “ Let  your  guards 
attend  me,”  he  said,  “ if  you  please — I go  but  to  cut  a rod 
from  the  next  willow-bush.” 

Prince  John  made  a signal  that  some  attendants  should 
follow  him  in  case  of  his  escape ; but  the  cry  of  “ Shame ! 
shame  ! ” which  burst  from  the  multitude,  induced  him  to 
alter  his  ungenerous  purpose. 

Locksley  returned  almost  instantly  with  a willow  wand 
about  six  feet  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  and  rather 
thicker  than  a man’s  thumb.  He  began  to  peel  this  with 
great  composure,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  to  ask 
a good  woodsman  to  shoot  at  a target  so  broad  as  had 
hitherto  been  used,  was  to  put  shame  upon  his  skill. 
“ For  his  own  part,”  he  said,  “ and  in  the  land  where 
he  was  bred,  men  would  as  soon  take  for  their  mark 
King  Arthur’s  round  table,  which  held  sixty  knights 
around  it.  A child  of  seven  years  old,”  he  said,  “might 
hit  yonder  target  with  a headless  shaft;  but,”  added  he, 
walking  deliberately  to  the  other  end  of  the  lists,  and 
sticking  the  willow  wand  upright  in  the  ground,  “he  that 
hits  that  rod  at  five-score  yards,  I call  him  an  archer  fit  to 
bear  both  bow  and  quiver  before  a king,  an  it  were  the 
stout  King  Richard  himself.” 

“ My  grandsire,”  said  Hubert,  “ drew  a good  bow  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  never  shot  at  such  a mark  in  his 
life — and  neither  will  I.  If  this  yeoman  can  cleave  that 
rod,  I give  him  the  bucklers — or  rather,  I yield  to  the 
devil  that  is  in  his  jerkin,  and  not  to  any  human  skill ; a 
man  can  but  do  his  best,  and  I will  not  shoot  where  I am 
sure  to  miss.  I might  as  well  shoot  at  the  edge  of  our 
parson’s  whittle,  or  at  a wheat  straw,  or  at  a sunbeam,  as  at 
a twinkling  white  streak  which  I can  hardly  see.” 
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“Cowardly  dog !”  said  Prince  John. — “Sirrah  Locksley, 
do  thou  shoot ; but  if  thou  hittest  such  a mark,  I will  say 
thou  art  the  first  man  ever  did  so.  Howe’er  it  be,  thou  shalt 
not  crow  over  us  with  a mere  show  of  superior  skill.” 

“ I will  do  my  best,  as  Hubert  says,”  answered  Locksley  ; 
“ no  man  can  do  more.” 

So  saying,  he  again  bent  his  bow,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  looked  with  attention  to  his  weapon,  and  changed 
the  string,  which  he  thought  was  no  longer  truly  round, 
having  been  a little  frayed  by  the  two  former  shots.  He 
then  took  his  aim  with  some  deliberation,  and  the  multi- 
tude awaited  the  event  in  breathless  silence.  The  archer 
vindicated  their  opinion  of  his  skill:  his  arrow  split  the 
willow  rod  against  which  it  was  aimed.  A jubilee  of 
acclamations  followed;  and  even  Prince  John,  in  admira- 
tion of  Locksley’s  skill,  lost  for  an  instant  his  dislike  to  his 
person.  “ These  twenty  nobles,”  he  said,  “ which,  with  the 
bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won,  are  thine  own  ; we  will  make 
them  fifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  livery  and  service  with  us  as  a 
yeoman  of  our  bodyguard,  and  be  near  to  our  person.  For 
never  did  so  strong  a hand  bend  a bow,  or  so  true  an  eye 
direct  a shaft.” 

“ Pardon  me,  noble  Prince,”  said  Locksley  ; “but  I have 
vowed,  that  if  ever  I take  service,  it  should  be  with  your 
royal  brother  King  Richard.  These  twenty  nobles  I leave 
to  Hubert,  who  has  this  day  drawn  as  brave  a bow  as  his 
grandsire  did  at  Hastings.  Had  his  modesty  not  refused 
the  trial,  he  would  have  hit  the  wand  as  well  as  I.” 

Hubert  shook  his  head  as  he  received  with  reluctance 
the  bounty  of  the  stranger ; and  Locksley,  anxious  to  escape 
farther  observation,  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  was  seen  no 
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(IVANHOE.) 

[Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  being  wounded  at  the  close  of  the  second  day’s 
tournament,  is  carried  away  by  Isaac  and  Rebecca  to  be  cured.  While  on 
their  way  to  York,  they  meet  with  the  company  of  Cedric  and  Athelstane, 
and  all  are  taken  prisoners,  after  some  resistance,  by  De  Bracy,  who 
carries  them  to  Front-de-Boeuf’s  castle  of  Torquilstone.  This  place  is  then 
besieged  by  the  Saxon  retainers  of  Cedric  and  Athelstane,  aided  by  the 
Black  Sluggard  and  Locksley  with  his  bowmen  from  Sherwood  Forest,  and 
also  by  Cedric,  who  has  made  his  escape  from  the  castle.] 

MOMENT  of  peril  is  often  also  a moment  of 
open-hearted  kindness  and  affection.  We  are 
thrown  off  our  guard  by  the  general  agitation 
of  our  feelings,  and  betray  the  intensity  of 
those,  which,  at  more  tranquil  periods,  our 
prudence  at  least  conceals,  if  it  cannot  altogether  suppress 
them.  In  finding  herself  once  more  by  the  side  of  Ivan- 
hoe, Rebecca  was  astonished  at  the  keen  sensation  of 
pleasure  which  she  experienced,  even  at  a time  when  all 
around  them  both  was  danger,  if  not  despair.  As  she 
felt  his  pulse,  and  inquired  after  his  health,  there  was 
a softness  in  her  touch  and  in  her  accents,  implying  a 
kinder  interest  than  she  would  herself  have  been  pleased 
to  have  voluntarily  expressed.  Her  voice  faltered  and  her 
hand  trembled,  and  it  was  only  the  cold  question  of  Ivanhoe, 
4 Is  it  you,  gentle  maiden  ? ” which  recalled  her  to  herself, 
and  reminded  her  the  sensations  which  she  felt  were  not 
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and  could  not  be  mutual.  A sigh  escaped,  but  it  was 
scarce  audible;  and  the  questions  which  she  asked  the 
knight  concerning  his  state  of  health  were  put  in  the  tone 
of  calm  friendship.  Ivanhoe  answered  her  hastily  that  he 
was,  in  point  of  health,  as  well,  and  better  than  he  could 
have  expected — “ Thanks,”  he  said,  “ dear  Rebecca,  to  thy 
helpful  skill.” 

“ He  calls  me  dear  Rebecca,”  said  the  maiden  to  herself, 
“ but  it  is  in  the  cold  and  careless  tone  which  ill  suits  the 
word.  His  war  horse — his  hunting  hound,  are  dearer  to 
him  than  the  despised  Jewess  ! ” 

“ My  mind,  gentle  maiden,”  continued  Ivanhoe,  “ is 
more  disturbed  by  anxiety  than  my  body  with  pain.  From 
the  speeches  of  these  men  who  are  my  warders  just  now,  I 
learn  that  I am  a prisoner,  and  if  I judge  aright  of  the 
loud  hoarse  voice  which  even  now  despatched  them  hence 
on  some  military  duty,  I am  in  the  castle  of  Front-de-Bceuf 
— if  so,  how  will  this  end,  or  how  can  I protect  Rowena 
and  my  father  ? ” 

“He  names  not  the  Jew  or  Jewess,”  said  Rebecca, 
internally;  “yet  what  is  our  portion  in  him,  and  how 
justly  am  I punished  by  Heaven  for  letting  my  thoughts 
dwell  upon  him  ! ” She  hastened  after  this  brief  self- 
accusation to  give  Ivanhoe  what  information  she  could; 
but  it  amounted  only  to  this,  that  the  Templar  Bois-Guilbert 
and  the  Baron  Front-de-Bceuf,  were  commanders  within  the 
castle  ; that  it  was  beleaguered  from  without,  but  by  whom 
she  knew  not. 

The  noise  within  the  castle,  occasioned  by  the  defensive 
preparations,  which  had  been  considerable  for  some  time, 
now  increased  into  tenfold  bustle  and  clamour.  The  heavy, 
yet  hasty  step  of  the  men-at-arms,  traversed  the  battlements, 
or  resounded  on  the  narrow  and  winding  passages  and 
stairs  which  led  to  the  various  bartisans  and  points  of 
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defence.  The  voices  of  the  knights  were  heard,  animat- 
ing their  followers,  or  directing  means  of  defence,  while 
their  commands  were  often  drowned  in  the  clashing  of 
armour,  or  the  clamorous  shouts  of  those  whom  they 
addressed.  Tremendous  as  these  sounds  were,  and  yet 
more  terrible  from  the  awful  event  which  they  presaged, 
there  was  a sublimity  mixed  with  them,  which  Rebecca’s 
high-toned  mind  could  feel  even  in  that  moment  of  terror. 
Her  eye  kindled,  although  the  blood  fled  from  her  cheeks ; 
and  there  was  a strong  mixture  of  fear,  and  of  a thrilling 
sense  of  the  sublime,  as  she  repeated,  half  whispering  to 
herself,  half  speaking  to  her  companion,  the  sacred  text, — 
“ The  quiver  rattleth — the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield — - 
the  noise  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting  ! ” 

But  Ivanhoe  was  like  the  war-horse  of  that  sublime 
passage,  glowing  with  impatience  at  his  inactivity,  and  with 
his  ardent  desire  to  mingle  in  the  affray  of  which  these 
sounds  were  the  introduction.  “ If  I could  but  drag  my- 
self,” he  said,  “to  yonder  window,  that  I might  see  how 
this  brave  game  is  like  to  go — If  I had  but  bow  to  shoot  a 
shaft,  or  battle-axe  to  strike  were  it  but  a single  blow  for 
our  deliverance  ! — It  is  in  vain — it  is  in  vain — I am  alike 
nerveless  and  weaponless  ! ” 

“Fret  not  thyself,  noble  knight,”  answered  Rebecca, 
“ the  sounds  have  ceased  of  a sudden — it  may  be  they  join 
not  battle.” 

“ Thou  knowest  naught  of  it,”  said  Wilfred,  impatiently ; 
“this  dead  pause  only  shows  that  the  men  are  at  their 
posts  on  the  walls,  and  expecting  an  instant  attack ; what 
we  have  heard  was  but  the  distant  muttering  of  the  storm — 
it  will  burst  anon  in  all  its  fury.  Could  I but  reach  yonder 
window ! ” 

“Thou  wilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt,  noble 
knight,”  replied  his  attendant.  Observing  his  extreme 
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solicitude,  she  firmly  added,  “ I myself  will  stand  at  the 
lattice,  and  describe  to  you  as  I can  what  passes  without.” 

“ You  must  not — you  shall  not ! ” exclaimed  Ivanhoe ; 
“ each  lattice,  each  aperture,  will  be  soon  a mark  for  the 
archers ; some  random  shaft  ” 

“It  shall  be  welcome!  ” murmured  Rebecca,  as  with  firm 
pace  she  ascended  two  or  three  steps,  which  led  to  the 
window  of  which  they  spoke. 

“ Rebecca,  dear  Rebecca  ! ” exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  “ this  is 
no  maidens  pastime — do  not  expose  thyself  to  wounds 
and  death,  and  render  me  for  ever  miserable  for  having 
given  the  occasion ; at  least,  cover  thyself  with  yonder 
ancient  buckler,  and  show  as  little  of  your  person  at  the 
lattice  as  may  be.” 

Following  with  wonderful  promptitude  the  directions  of 
Ivanhoe,  and  availing  herself  of  the  protection  of  the  large 
ancient  shield,  which  she  placed  against  the  lower  part  of 
the  window,  Rebecca,  with  tolerable  security  to  herself, 
could  witness  part  of  what  was  passing  without  the  castle, 
and  report  to  Ivanhoe  the  preparations  which  the  assailants 
were  making  for  the  storm.  Indeed  the  situation  which 
she  thus  obtained  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  this  pur- 
pose, because,  being  placed  on  an  angle  of  the  main 
building,  Rebecca  could  not  only  see  what  passed  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  castle,  but  also  commanded  a view  of 
the  outwork  likely  to  be  the  first  object  of  the  meditated 
assault.  It  was  an  exterior  fortification  of  no  great  height 
or  strength,  intended  to  protect  the  postern-gate.  The 
castle  moat  divided  this  species  of  barbican  from  the  rest 
of  the  fortress,  so  that,  in  case  of  its  being  taken,  it  was 
easy  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  main  building, 
by  withdrawing  the  temporary  bridge.  In  the  outwork 
was  a sallyport  corresponding  to  the  postern  of  the  castle, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a strong  palisade. 
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Rebecca  could  observe,  from  the  number  of  men  placed 
for  the  defence  of  this  post,  that  the  besieged  entertained 
apprehensions  for  its  safety  ; and  from  the  mustering  of  the 
assailants  in  a direction  nearly  opposite  to  the  outwork,  it 
seemed  no  less  plain  that  it  had  been  selected  as  a vulnerable 
point  of  attack. 

These  appearances  she  hastily  communicated  to  Ivanhoe, 
and  added,  “The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with 
archers,  although  only  a few  are  advanced  from  its  dark 
shadow.” 

“Under  what  banner  ? ” asked  Ivanhoe. 

“Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  I can  observe,”  answered 
Rebecca. 

“A  singular  novelty,”  muttered  the  knight,  “to  advance 
to  storm  such  a castle  without  pennon  or  banner  displayed ! 
— Seest  thou  who  they  be  that  act  as  leaders  ? ” 

“ A knight,  clad  in  sable  armour  is  the  most  conspicuous,” 
said  the  Jewess  ; “ he  alone  is  armed  from  head  to  heel, 
and  seems  to  assume  the  direction  of  all  around  him.” 

“What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield?”  replied 
Ivanhoe. 

“Something  resembling  a bar  of  iron,  and  a padlock 
painted  blue  on  the  black  shield.” 

“ A fetterlock  and  shacklebolt  azure,”  said  Ivanhoe  • 
“ I know  not  who  may  bear  the  device,  but  well  I ween 
it  might  now  be  mine  own.  Can’st  thou  not  see  the 
motto  ? ” 

“ Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  distance,”  replied 
Rebecca ; “ but  when  the  sun  glances  fair  upon  his  shield, 
it  shows  as  I tell  you.” 

“ Seem  there  no  other  leaders  ? ” exclaimed  the  anxious 
inquirer. 

“None  of  mark  and  distinction  that  I can  behold  from 
this  station,”  said  Rebecca ; “ but,  doubtless,  the  other  side 
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of  the  castle  is  also  assailed.  They  appear  even  now 
preparing  to  advance — God  of  Zion,  protect  us  ! — What 
a dreadful  sight ! — Those  who  advance  first  bear  huge 
shields,  and  defences  made  of  plank;  the  others  follow, 
bending  their  bows  as  they  come  on. — They  raise  their 
bows ! — God  of  Moses,  forgive  the  creatures  Thou  hast 
made  ! ” 

Her  description  was  here  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
signal  for  assault,  which  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a shrill 
bugle,  and  at  once  answered  by  a flourish  of  the  Norman 
trumpets  from  the  battlements,  which,  mingled  with  the 
deep  and  hollow  clang  of  the  nakers  (a  species  of  kettle- 
drum), retorted  in  notes  of  defiance  the  challenge  of  the 
enemy.  The  shouts  of  both  parties  augmented  the  fearful 
din,  the  assailants  crying,  “Saint  George  for  merry  England!” 
and  the  Normans  answering  them  with  cries  according  to 
the  war-cries  of  their  different  commanders. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  clamour  that  the  contest  was  to 
be  decided,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  assailants  were 
met  by  an  equally  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged.  The  archers,  trained  by  their  woodland  pastimes 
to  the  most  effective  use  of  the  longbow,  shot,  to  use  the 
appropriate  phrase  of  the  time,  so  “ wholly  together,”  that 
no  point  at  which  a defender  could  show  the  least  part  of 
his  person  escaped  their  cloth-yard  shafts.  By  this  heavy 
discharge,  which  continued  as  thick  and  as  sharp  as  hail, 
while,  notwithstanding,  every  arrow  had  its  individual  aim, 
and  flew  by  scores  together  against  each  embrasure  and 
opening  in  the  parapets,  as  well  as  at  every  window  where 
a defender  either  occasionally  had  post,  ol  might  be  sus- 
pected to  be  stationed, — by  this  sustained  discharge  two  or 
three  of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  several  others  wounded. 
But,  confident  in  their  armour  of  proof,  and  in  the  cover 
which  their  situation  afforded,  the  followers  of  Front-de- 
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Bceuf  and  his  allies  showed  an  obstinacy  in  defence 
proportioned  to  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  replied  with 
the  discharge  of  their  large  crossbows,  as  well  as  with  their 
longbows,  slings,  and  other  missile  weapons,  to  the  close 
and  continued  shower  of  arrows;  and  as  the  assailants 
were  necessarily  but  indifferently  protected,  did  consider- 
ably more  damage  than  they  received  at  their  hand.  The 
whizzing  of  shafts  and  of  missiles,  on  both  sides,  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  shouts  which  arose  when  either  side 
inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable  loss. 

“ And  I must  lie  here  like  a bedridden  monk,”  exclaimed 
Ivanhoe,  “ while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death 
is  played  out  by  the  hand  of  others  ! — Look  from  the 
window  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but  beware  that  you  are 
not  marked  by  the  archers  beneath — Look  out  once  more, 
and  tell  me  if  they  yet  advance  to  the  storm.” 

With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which 
she  had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Rebecca  again  took 
post  at  the  lattice,  sheltering  herself,  however,  so  as  not  to 
be  visible  from  beneath. 

“ What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca  ? ” again  demanded  the 
wounded  knight. 

“ Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as 
to  dazzle  mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot 
them.” 

“ That  cannot  endure,”  said  Ivanhoe ; “ if  they  press  not 
right  on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the 
archery  may  avail  but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks. 
Look  for  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and 
see  how  he  bears  himself ; for  as  the  leader  is  so  will  his 
followers  be.” 

“ I see  him  not,”  said  Rebecca. 

“Foul  craven!”  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  “does  he  blench 
from  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest  ? ” 
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“ He  blenches  not ! he  blenches  not ! ” said  Rebecca,  “ I 
see  him  now ; he  leads  a body  of  men  close  under  the 
outer  barrier  of  the  barbican. — They  pull  down  the  piles 
and  palisades;  they  hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes. — 
His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng,  like  a 
raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain. — They  have  made  a breach 
in  the  barriers — they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back  ! — 
Front-de-Bceuf  heads  the  defenders;  I see  his  gigantic 
form  above  the  press.  They  throng  again  to  the  breach, 
and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man. 
God  of  Jacob  ! it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides — the 
conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds  ! ” 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer 
to  endure  a sight  so  terrible. 

“Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,”  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking 
the  cause  of  her  retiring;  “the  archery  must  in  some 
degree  have  ceased,  since  they  are  now  fighting  hand  to 
hand. — Look  again,  there  is  now  less  danger.” 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately 
exclaimed,  “ Front-de-Boeuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight 
hand  to  hand  on  the  breach,  amid  the  roar  of  their  fol- 
lowers, who  watch  the  progress  of  the  strife — Heaven  strike 
with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the  captive  ! ” She 
then  uttered  a loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed,  “ He  is  down  I 
— he  is  down  ! ” 

“ Who  is  down ?”  cried  Ivanhoe;  “for  our  dear  Lady's 
sake,  tell  me  which  has  fallen  ? ” 

“The  Black  Knight,”  answered  Rebecca,  faintly;  then 
instantly  again  shouted  with  joyful  eagerness — “But  no — 
but  no  ! — the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed  ! — he 
is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there  were  twenty  men’s 
strength  in  his  single  arm. — His  sword  is  broken — he 
snatches  an  axe  from  a yeoman — he  presses  Front-de-Boeuf 
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with  blow  on  blow. — The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an 
oak  under  the  steel  of  the  woodman — he  falls — he  falls  ! ” 

“Front-de-Bceuf?”  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

“ Front-de-Bceuf ! ” answered  the  Jewess  ; “his  men  rush 
to  the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar — their  united 
force  compels  the  champion  to  pause — they  drag  Front-de- 
Bceuf  within  the  walls.” 

“ The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not  ? ” 
said  Ivanhoe. 

“ They  have — they  have  ! ” exclaimed  Rebecca — “ and 
they  press  the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall ; some 
plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees,  and  endeavour  to. 
ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other — down  go  stones, 
beams,  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  as  they 
bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  places 
in  the  assault — Great  God  ! hast  Thou  given  men  Thine  own 
image,  that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands 
of  their  brethren  ! ” 

“ Think  not  of  that,”  said  Ivanhoe ; “ this  is  no  time  for 
such  thoughts — Who  yield  ? — who  push  their  way  ? ” 

“ The  ladders  are  thrown  down,”  replied  Rebecca,  shud- 
dering ; “ the  soldiers  lie  grovelling  under  them  like  crushed 
reptiles — The  besieged  have  the  better.” 

“ Saint  George,  strike  for  us  ! ” exclaimed  the  knight ; “ do 
the  false  yeomen  give  way  ? ” 

“No  !”  exclaimed  Rebecca,  “they  bear  themselves  right 
yeomanly — the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with 
his  huge  axe — the  thundering  blows  which  he  deals,  you 
may  hear  them  above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle — 
Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  on  the  bold  champion — 
he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or 
feathers  ! ” 

“By  Saint  John  of  Acre,”  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  himself 
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joyfully  on  his  couch,  “methought  there  was  but  one  man 
in  England  that  might  do  such  a deed  ! ” 

“The  postern  gate  shakes,”  continued  Rebecca;  “it 
crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  blows — they  rush  in — the 
outwork  is  won — O God  ! — they  hurl  the  defenders  from 
the  battlements — they  throw  them  into  the  moat — O men, 
if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no  longer  ! ” 

“ The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with  the 
castle — have  they  won  that  pass  ? ” exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

“No,”  replied  Rebecca,  “the  Templar  has  destroyed  the 
plank  on  which  they  crossed — few  of  the  defenders  escaped 
with  him  into  the  castle — the  shrieks  and  cries  which  you 
hear  tell  the  fate  of  the  others — Alas  ! I see  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  look  upon  victory  than  upon  battle.” 

“ What  do  they  now,  maiden  ? ” said  Ivanhoe ; “ look 
forth  yet  again — this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed.” 

“ It  is  over  for  the  time,”  answered  Rebecca ; “ our 
friends  strengthen  themselves  within  the  outwork  which 
they  have  mastered,  and  it  affords  them  so  good  a shelter 
from  the  foeman’s  shot,  that  the  garrison  only  bestow  a few 
bolts  on  it  from  interval  to  interval,  as  if  rather  to  disquiet 
than  effectually  to  injure  them.” 

“ Our  friends,”  said  Wilfred,  “ will  surely  not  abandon  an 
enterprise  so  gloriously  begun  and  so  happily  attained. — Oh 
no  ! I will  put  my  faith  in  the  good  knight  whose  axe  hath 
rent  heart-of-oak  and  bars  of  iron. — Singular,”  he  again 
muttered  to  himself,  “ if  there  be  two  who  can  do  a deed 
of  such  derring-do! — a fetterlock,  and  a shackle-bolt  on 
a field-sable — what  may  that  mean? — seest  thou  nought 
else,  Rebecca,  by  which  the  Black  Knight  may  be  distin- 
guished ? ” 

“ Nothing,”  said  the  Jewess ; “ all  about  him  is  black  as 
the  wing  of  the  night  raven.  Nothing  can  I spy  that  can 
mark  him  further — but  having  once  seen  him  put  forth  his 
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strength  in  battle,  methinks  I could  know  him  again  among 
a thousand  warriors.  He  rushes  to  the  fray  as  if  he  were 
summoned  to  a banquet.  There  is  more  than  mere  strength, 
there  seems  as  if  the  whole  soul  and  spirit  of  the  champion 
were  given  to  every  blow  which  he  deals  upon  his  enemies. 
God  assoilzie  him  of  the  sin  of  bloodshed ! — it  is  fearful, 
yet  magnificent,  to  behold  how  the  arm  and  heart  of  one 
man  can  triumph  over  hundreds.” 

“ Rebecca,”  said  Ivanhoe,  “ thou  hast  painted  a hero ; 
surely  they  rest  but  to  refresh  their  force,  or  to  provide  the 
means  of  crossing  the  moat : under  such  a leader  as  thou 
hast  spoken  this  knight  to  be,  there  are  no  craven  fears, 
no  cold-blooded  delays,  no  yielding  up  a gallant  emprise ; 
since  the  difficulties  which  render  it  arduous  render  it  also 
glorious.  I swear  by  the  honour  of  my  house — I vow  by 
the  name  of  my  bright  lady-love,  I would  endure  ten  years’ 
captivity  to  fight  one  day  by  that  good  knight’s  side  in  such 
a quarrel  as  this  ! ” 

“ Alas  ! ” said  Rebecca,  leaving  her  station  at  the  window, 
and  approaching  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight,  “ this 
impatient  yearning  after  action  — this  struggling  with 
and  repining  at  your  present  weakness,  will  not  fail  to 
injure  your  returning  health — How  couldst  thou  hope  to 
inflict  wounds  on  others  ere  that  be  healed  which  thou 
thyself  hast  received  ? ” 

“Rebecca,”  he  replied,  “thou  knowest  not  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  one  trained  to  actions  of  chivalry  to  remain 
passive  as  a priest,  or  a woman,  when  they  are  acting  deeds 
of  honour  around  him.  The  love  of  battle  is  the  food  upon 
which  we  live — the  dust  of  the  melee  is  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils  ! We  live  not — we  wish  not  to  live  longer  than 
while  we  are  victorious  and  renowned — Such,  maiden,  are 
the  laws  of  chivalry  to  which  we  are  sworn,  and  to  which 
we  offer  all  that  we  hold  dear.” 
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“Alas!”  said  the  fair  Jewess,  “and  what  is  it,  valiant 
knight,  save  an  offering  of  sacrifice  to  a demon  of  vainglory, 
and  a passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  ? — What  remains 
to  you  as  the  prize  of  all  the  blood  you  have  spilled — 
of  all  the  travail  and  pain  you  have  endured — of  all  the 
tears  which  your  deeds  have  caused,  when  death  hath 
broken  the  strong  man’s  spear,  and  overtaken  the  speed  of 
his  war-horse  ? ” 

“What  remains?”  cried  Ivanhoe;  “Glory,  maiden, 
glory  ! which  gilds  our  sepulchre,  and  embalms  our  name.” 

“Glory?”  continued  Rebecca:  “Alas!  is  the  rusted 
mail  which  hangs  as  a hatchment  over  the  champion’s  dim 
and  mouldering  tomb  — is  the  defaced  sculpture  of  the 
inscription  which  the  ignorant  monk  can  hardly  read  to 
the  inquiring  pilgrim — are  these  sufficient  rewards  for  the 
sacrifice  of  every  kindly  affection,  for  a life  spent  miserably 
that  ye  may  make  others  miserable  ? Or  is  there  such 
virtue  in  the  rude  rhymes  of  a wandering  bard,  that 
domestic  love,  kindly  affection,  peace  and  happiness,  are 
so  wildly  bartered,  to  become  the  hero  of  those  ballads 
which  vagabond  minstrels  sing  to  drunken  churls  over 
their  evening  ale  ? ” 

“ By  the  soul  of  Hereward  ! ” replied  the  knight  im- 
patiently, “ thou  speakest,  maiden,  of  thou  knowest  not 
what.  Thou  wouldst  quench  the  pure  light  of  chivalry, 
which  alone  distinguishes  the  noble  from  the  base,  the  gentle 
knight  from  the  churl  and  the  savage  ; which  rates  our 
life  far,  far  beneath  the  pitch  of  our  honour ; raises  us 
victorious  over  pain,  toil,  and  suffering,  and  teaches  us  to 
fear  no  evil  but  disgrace.  Thou  art  no  Christian,  Rebecca  ; 
and  to  thee  are  unknown  those  high  feelings  which  swell 
the  bosom  of  a noble  maiden  when  her  lover  hath  done 
some  deed  of  emprise  which  sanctions  his  flame.  Chivalry  ! 
— why,  maiden,  she  is  the  nurse  of  pure  and  high  affection 
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— the  stay  of  the  oppressed,  the  redresser  of  grievances,  the 
curb  of  the  power  of  the  tyrant — Nobility  were  but  an 
empty  name  without  her,  and  liberty  finds  the  best  protec- 
tion in  her  lance  and  her  sword.” 

“I  am,  indeed,”  said  Rebecca,  “sprung  from  a race 
whose  courage  was  distinguished  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  land,  but  who  warred  not,  even  while  yet  a nation,  save 
at  the  command  of  the  Deity,  or  in  defending  their  country 
from  oppression.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  wakes  Judah 
no  longer,  and  her  despised  children  are  now  but  the  un- 
resisting victims  of  hostile  and  military  oppression.  Well 
hast  thou  spoken,  Sir  Knight, — until  the  God  of  Jacob  shall 
raise  up  for  His  chosen  people  a second  Gideon,  or  a new 
Maccabeus,  it  ill  beseemeth  the  Jewish  damsel  to  speak  Df 
battle  or  of  war.” 

The  high-minded  maiden  concluded  the  argument  in  a 
tone  of  sorrow,  which  deeply  expressed  her  sense  of  the 
degradation  of  her  people,  imbittered,  perhaps,  by  the  idea 
that  Ivanhoe  considered  her  as  one  not  entitled  to  interfere 
in  a case  of  honour,  and  incapable  of  entertaining  or  express- 
ing sentiments  of  honour  and  generosity. 

“How  little  he  knows  this  bosom,”  she  said,  “to  imagine 
that  cowardice  or  meanness  of  soul  must  needs  be  its  guest, 
because  I have  censured  the  fantastic  chivalry  of  the  Naza- 
renes  ! Would  to  heaven  that  the  shedding  of  mine  own 
blood,  drop  by  drop,  could  redeem  the  captivity  of  Judah  ! 
Nay,  would  to  God  it  could  avail  to  set  free  my  father, 
and  this  his  benefactor,  from  the  chains  of  the  oppressor ! 
The  proud  Christian  should  then  see  whether  the  daughter 
of  God’s  chosen  people  dared  not  to  die  as  bravely  as  the 
vainest  Nazarene  maiden,  that  boasts  her  descent  from 
some  petty  chieftain  of  the  rude  and  frozen  north  ! ” 

She  then  looked  towards  the  couch  of  the  wounded 
knight. 
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“ He  sleeps,”  she  said  ; “ nature  exhausted  by  sufferance 
and  the  waste  of  spirits,  his  wearied  frame  embraces  the 
first  moment  of  temporary  relaxation  to  sink  into  slumber.” 

She  wrapped  herself  closely  in  her  veil,  and  sat  down  at 
a distance  from  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight,  with  her 
back  turned  towards  it 

During  the  interval  of  quiet  which  followed  the  first 
success  of  the  besiegers,  while  the  one  party  was  preparing 
to  pursue  their  advantage,  and  the  other  to  strengthen 
their  means  of  defence,  the  Templar  and  De  Bracy  held 
brief  council  together  in  the  hall  of  the  castle. 

“Where  is  Front-de-Boeuf ?”  said  the  latter,  who  had 
superintended  the  defence  of  the  fortress  on  the  other 
side  ; “ men  say  he  hath  been  slain.” 

“ He  lives,”  said  the  Templar  coolly,  “lives  as  yet ; but 
had  he  worn  the  bull’s  head  of  which  he  bears  the  name, 
and  ten  plates  of  iron  to  fence  it  withal,  he  must  have  gone 
down  before  yonder  fatal  axe.  Yet  a few  hours,  and  Front- 
de-Bceuf  is  with  his  fathers — a powerful  limb  lopped  off 
Prince  John’s  enterprise.” 

“And  a brave  addition  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,”  said 
De  Bracy;  “this  comes  of  reviling  saints  and  angels,  and 
ordering  images  of  holy  things  and  holy  men  to  be  flung 
down  on  the  heads  of  these  rascaille  yeomen.” 

“ Go  to — thou  art  a fool,”  said  the  Templar ; “ thy  super- 
stition is  upon  a level  with  Front-de-Boeuf’s  want  of  faith ; 
neither  of  you  can  render  a reason  for  your  belief  or  unbelief.” 

“ Benedicite,  Sir  Templar,”  replied  De  Bracy,  “ I pray 
you  to  keep  better  rule  with  your  tongue  when  I am  the 
theme  of  it.  By  the  Mother  of  Heaven,  I am  a better 
Christian  man  than  thou  and  thy  fellowship ; for  the  bruit * 
goeth  shrewdly  out,  that  the  most  holy  Order  of  the  Temple 
* [Rumour.] 
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of  Zion  nurseth  not  a few  heretics  within  its  bosom,  and 
that  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  is  of  the  number.” 

“ Care  not  for  such  reports,”  said  the  Templar ; “ but  let 
us  think  of  making  good  the  castle. — How  fought  these 
villain  yeomen  on  thy  side  ? ” 

“ Like  fiends  incarnate,”  said  De  Bracy.  “ They  swarmed 
close  up  to  the  walls,  headed,  as  I think,  by  the  knave  who 
won  the  prize  at  the  archery,  for  I knew  his  horn  and  baldric. 
And  this  is  old  Fitzurse’s  boasted  policy,  encouraging  these 
malapert  knaves  to  rebel  against  us  ! Had  I not  been 
armed  in  proof,  the  villain  had  marked  me  down  seven 
times  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  I had  been  a buck  in 
season.  He  told  every  rivet  on  my  armour  with  a cloth- 
yard  shaft,  that  rapped  against  my  ribs  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  if  my  bones  had  been  of  iron.  But  that  I wore 
a shirt  of  Spanish  mail  under  my  plate-coat,  I had  been 
fairly  sped.” 

“ But  you  maintained  your  post  ? ” said  the  Templar. 
“We  lost  the  outwork  on  our  part.” 

“ That  is  a shrewd  loss,”  said  De  Bracy ; “ the  knaves 
will  find  cover  there  to  assault  the  castle  more  closely,  and 
may,  if  not  well  watched,  gain  some  unguarded  corner  of 
a tower,  or  some  forgotten  window,  and  so  break  in  upon 
us.  Our  numbers  are  too  few  for  the  defences  of  every 
point,  and  the  men  complain  that  they  can  nowhere  show 
themselves,  but  they  are  the  mark  for  as  many  arrows  as 
a parish-butt  on  a holyday  even.  Front-de-Boeuf  is  dying, 
too,  so  we  shall  receive  no  more  aid  from  his  bull’s  head 
and  brutal  strength.  How  think  you,  Sir  Brian,  were  we 
not  better  make  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  compound  with 
the  rogues  by  delivering  up  our  prisoners  ! ” 

“How?”  exclaimed  the  Templar;  “deliver  up  our 
prisoners,  and  stand  an  object  alike  of  ridicule  and  exe- 
cration, as  the  doughty  warriors  who  dared  by  a night- 
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attack  to  possess  themselves  of  the  persons  of  a party  of 
defenceless  travellers,  yet  could  not  make  good  a strong 
castle  against  a vagabond  troop  of  outlaws,  led  by  swine- 
herds, jesters,  and  the  very  refuse  of  mankind ! — Shame  on 
thy  council,  Maurice  de  Bracy  ! — The  ruins  of  this  castle 
shall  bury  both  my  body  and  my  shame,  ere  I consent  to 
such  base  and  dishonourable  composition.” 

“ Let  us  to  the  walls,  then,”  said  De  Bracy,  carelessly ; 
“that  man  never  breathed,  be  he  Turk  or  Templar,  who 
held  life  at  lighter  rate  than  I do.  But  I trust  there  is  no 
dishonour  in  wishing  I had  here  some  two  scores  of  my 
gallant  troop  of  Free  Companions  ? — Oh,  my  brave  lances  ! 
if  ye  knew  but  how  hard  your  captain  were  this  day  bestead, 
how  soon  would  I see  my  banner  at  the  head  of  your 
clump  of  spears  ! And  how  short  while  would  these  rabble 
villains  stand  to  endure  your  encounter  ! ” 

“Wish  for  whom  thou  wilt,”  said  the  Templar,  “but  let 
us  make  what  defence  we  can  with  the  soldiers  who  remain 
— They  are  chiefly  Front-de-Boeuf’s  followers,  hated  by  the 
English  for  a thousand  acts  of  insolence  and  oppression.” 

“The  better,”  said  De  Bracy;  “the  rugged  slaves  will 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  ere  they 
encounter  the  revenge  of  the  peasants  without.  Let  us  up 
and  be  doing,  then,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert ; and,  live  or 
die,  thou  shalt  see  Maurice  de  Bracy  bear  himself  this  day 
as  a gentleman  of  blood  and  lineage.” 

“To  the  walls  ! ” answered  the  Templar ; and  they  both 
ascended  the  battlements  to  do  all  that  skill  could  dictate, 
and  manhood  accomplish,  in  defence  of  the  place.  They 
readily  agreed  that  the  point  of  greatest  danger  was  that 
opposite  to  the  outwork,  of  which  the  assailants  had 
possessed  themselves.  The  castle,  indeed,  was  divided 
from  that  barbican  by  the  moat,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  the  besiegers  could  assail  the  postern  door,  with 
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which  the  outwork  corresponded,  without  surmounting 
that  obstacle  ; but  it  was  the  opinion  both  of  the 
Templar  and  De  Bracy,  that  the  besiegers,  if  governed 
by  the  same  policy  their  leader  had  already  displayed, 
would  endeavour,  by  a formidable  assault,  to  draw  the 
chief  part  of  the  defenders’  observation  to  this  point,  and 
take  measures  to  avail  themselves  of  every  negligence 
which  might  take  place  in  the  defence  elsewhere.  To 
guard  against  such  an  evil,  their  numbers  only  permitted 
the  knights  to  place  sentinels  from  space  to  space  along 
the  walls  in  communication  with  each  other,  who  might 
give  the  alarm  whenever  danger  was  threatened.  Mean- 
while, they  agreed  that  De  Bracy  should  command  the 
defence  at  the  postern,  and  the  Templar  shpuld  keep 
with  him  a score  of  men  or  thereabouts  as  a body  of 
reserve,  ready  to  hasten  to  any  other  point  which  might 
be  suddenly  threatened.  The  loss  of  the  barbican  had 
also  this  unfortunate  effect,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  height  of  the  castle  walls,  the  besieged  could 
not  see  from  them,  with  the  same  precision  as  before,  the 
operations  of  the  enemy;  for  some  straggling  underwood 
approached  so  near  the  sallyport  of  the  outwork,  that  the 
assailants  might  introduce  into  it  whatever  force  they 
thought  proper,  not  only  under  cover,  but  even  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  defenders.  Utterly  uncertain,  there- 
fore, upon  what  point  the  storm  was  to  burst,  De  Bracy 
and  his  companion  were  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  every  possible  contingency,  and  their  followers, 
however  brave,  experienced  the  anxious  dejection  of  mind 
incident  to  men  enclosed  by  enemies,  who  possessed  the 
power  of  choosing  their  time  and  mode  of  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  lord  of  the  beleaguered  and  endangered 
castle  lay  upon  a bed  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  agony. 
He  had  not  the  usual  resource  of  bigots  in  that  superstitious 
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period,  most  of  whom  were  wont  to  atone  for  the  crimes 
they  were  guilty  of  by  liberality  to  the  Church,  stupifying 
by  this  means  their  terrors  by  the  idea  of  atonement  and 
forgiveness  ; and  although  the  refuge  which  success  thus 
purchased,  was  no  more  like  to  the  peace  of  mind  which 
follows  on  sincere  repentance,  than  the  turbid  stupefaction 
procured  by  opium  resembles  healthy  and  natural  slumbers, 
it  was  still  a state  of  mind  preferable  to  the  agonies  of 
awakened  remorse.  But  among  the  vices  of  Front-de-Boeuf, 
a hard  and  griping  man,  avarice  was  predominant ; and  he 
preferred  setting  Church  and  churchmen  at  defiance,  to 
purchasing  from  them  pardon  and  absolution  at  the  price 
of  treasure  and  manors.  Nor  did  the  Templar,  an  infidel 
of  another  stamp,  justly  characterise  his  associate,  when  he 
said  Front-de-Boeuf  could  assign  no  cause  for  his  unbelief 
and  contempt  for  the  established  faith  ; for  the  Baron  would 
have  alleged  that  the  Church  sold  her  wares  too  dear,  that 
the  spiritual  freedom  which  she  put  up  to  sale  was  only  to 
be  bought  like  that  of  the  chief  captain  of  Jerusalem, 
“ with  a great  sum,”  and  Front-de-Boeuf  preferred  denying 
the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  to  paying  the  expense  of  the 
physician. 

But  the  moment  had  now  arrived  when  earth  and  all 
its  treasures  were  gliding  from  before  his  eyes,  and  when 
the  savage  Baron’s  heart,  though  hard  as  a nether  millstone, 
became  appalled  as  he  gazed  forward  into  the  waste  dark- 
ness of  futurity.  The  fever  of  his  body  aided  the  impatience 
and  agony  of  his  mind,  and  his  deathbed  exhibited  a 
mixture  of  the  newly  awakened  feelings  of  horror,  com- 
bating with  the  fixed  and  inveterate  obstinacy  of  his 
disposition, — a fearful  state  of  mind,  only  to  be  equalled 
in  those  tremendous  regions,  where  there  are  complaints 
without  hope,  remorse  without  repentance,  a dreadful  sense 
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of  present  agony,  and  a presentiment  that  it  cannot  cease 
or  be  diminished  ! . . . . 

When  the  barbican  was  carried,  the  Sable  Knight  sent 
notice  of  the  happy  event  to  Locksley,  requesting  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  keep  such  a strict  observation  on  the 
castle  as  might  prevent  the  defenders  from  combining  their 
force  for  a sudden  sally,  and  recovering  the  outwork  which 
they  had  lost.  This  the  knight  was  chiefly  desirous  of 
avoiding,  conscious  that  the  men  whom  he  led,  being  hasty 
and  untrained  volunteers,  imperfectly  armed  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  discipline,  must,  upon  any  sudden  attack,  fight  at 
great  disadvantage  with  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Norman 
knights,  who  were  well  provided  with  arms  both  defensive 
and  offensive ; and  who,  to  match  the  zeal  and  high  spirit 
of  the  besiegers,  had  all  the  confidence  which  arises  from 
perfect  discipline  and  the  habitual  use  of  weapons. 

The  knight  employed  the  interval  in  causing  to  be  con- 
structed a sort  of  floating  bridge,  or  long  raft,  by  means  of 
which  he  hoped  to  cross  the  moat  in  despite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  enemy. 

When  the  raft  was  completed,  the  Black  Knight  addressed 
the  besiegers : — “ It  avails  not  waiting  here  longer,  my 
friends;  the  sun  is  descending  to  the  west — and  I have 
that  upon  my  hands  which  will  not  permit  me  to  tarry  with 
you  another  day.  Besides,  it  will  be  a marvel  if  the 
horsemen  come  not  upon  us  from  York,  unless  we  speedily 
accomplish  our  purpose.  Wherefore,  one  of  ye  go  to 
Locksley,  and  bid  him  commence  a discharge  of  arrows 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  castle,  and  move  forward  as 
if  about  to  assault  it ; and  you,  true  English  hearts,  stand 
by  me,  and  be  ready  to  thrust  the  raft  endlong  over  the 
moat  whenever  the  postern  on  our  side  is  thrown  open. 
Follow  me  boldly  across,  and  aid  me  to  burst  yon  sallyport 
in  the  main  wall  of  the  castle.  As  many  of  you  as  like  not 
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this  service,  or  are  but  ill  armed  to  meet  it,  do  you  man  the 
top  of  the  outwork,  'draw  your  bowstrings  to  your  ears,  and 
mind  you  quell  with  your  shot  whatever  shall  appear  to 
man  the  ramparts  — Noble  Cedric,  wilt  thou  take  the 
direction  of  those  which  remain  ? ” 

“Not  so,  by  the  soul  of  Hereward  ! ’’  said  the  Saxon; 
“lead  I cannot;  but  may  posterity  curse  me  in  my  grave, 
if  I follow  not  with  the  foremost  wherever  thou  shalt  point 
the  way — The  quarrel  is  mine,  and  well  it  becomes  me  to 
be  in  the  van  of  the  battle.” 

“Yet,  bethink  thee,  noble  Saxon,”  said  the  knight,  “thou 
hast  neither  hauberk,  nor  corslet,  nor  aught  but  that  light 
helmet,  target,  and  sword.” 

“The  better!”  answered  Cedric;  “I  shall  be  the  lighter 
to  climb  these  walls.  And — forgive  the  boast,  Sir  Knight, 
— thou  shalt  this  day  see  the  naked  breast  of  a Saxon  as 
boldly  presented  to  the  battle  as  ever  ye  beheld  the  steel 
corslet  of  a Norman.” 

“ In  the  name  of  God,  then,”  said  the  knight,  “fling  open 
the  door,  and  launch  the  floating  bridge.” 

The  portal,  which  led  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  barbican 
to  the  moat,  and  which  corresponded  with  a sallyport  in 
the  main  wall  of  the  castle,  was  now  suddenly  opened ; the 
temporary  bridge  was  then  thrust  forward,  and  soon  flashed 
in  the  waters,  extending  its  length  between  the  castle  and 
outwork,  and  forming  a slippery  and  precarious  passage  for 
two  men  abreast  to  cross  the  moat.  Well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  taking  the  foe  by  surprise,  the  Black  Knight, 
closely  followed  by  Cedric,  threw  himself  upon  the  bridge, 
and  reached  the  opposite  side.  Here  he  began  to  thunder 
with  his  axe  upon  the  gate  of  the  castle,  protected  in  part 
from  the  shot  and  stones  cast  by  the  defenders,  by  the 
ruins  of  the  former  drawbridge,  which  the  Templar  had 
demolished  in  his  retreat  from  the  barbican,  leaving  the 
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counterpoise  still  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  portal. 
The  followers  of  the  knight  had  no  such  shelter ; two  were 
instantly  shot  with  crossbow  bolts,  and  two  more  fell  into 
the  moat ; the  others  retreated  back  into  the  barbican. 

The  situation  of  Cedric  and  of  the  Black  Knight  was  now 
truly  dangerous,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  but  for 
the  constancy  of  the  archers  in  the  barbican,  who  ceased 
not  to  shower  their  arrows  upon  the  battlements,  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  those  by  whom  they  were  manned,  and 
thus  affording  a respite  to  their  two  chiefs  from  the  storm 
of  missiles  which  must  otherwise  have  overwhelmed  them. 
But  their  situation  was  eminently  perilous,  and  was  becoming 
more  so  with  every  moment. 

“ Shame  on  ye  all ! ” cried  De  Bracy  to  the  soldiers 
around  him ; “ do  ye  call  yourselves  cross  bowmen,  and  let 
these  two  dogs  keep  their  station  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle  ? — Heave  over  the  coping  stones  from  the  battlement, 
an  better  may  not  be — Get  pickaxe  and  levers,  and  down 
with  that  huge  pinnacle ! ” pointing  to  a heavy  piece  of 
stone  carved-work  that  projected  from  the  parapet. 

“ Saint  George ! ” cried  Locksley,  “ Merry  Saint  George 
for  England  ! — to  the  charge,  bold  yeomen  ! — why  leave  ye 
the  good  knight  and  noble  Cedric  to  storm  the  pass  alone  ? 
— make  in,  mad  priest,*  show  thou  canst  fight  for  thy 
rosary — make  in,  brave  yeomen ! — the  castle  is  ours,  we 
have  friends  within  — Torquilstone  is  ours! — Think  of 
honour,  think  of  spoil — One  effort,  and  the  place  is  ours  ! ” 

With  that  he  bent  his  good  bow,  and  sent  a shaft  right 
through  the  breast  of  one  of  the  men-at-arms,  who,  under 
De  Bracy’s  direction,  was  loosening  a fragment  from  one 
of  the  battlements  to  precipitate  on  the  heads  of  Cedric 
and  the  Black  Knight.  A second  soldier  caught  from  the 
hands  of  the  dying  man  the  iron  crow,  with  which  he  heaved 

* [Friar  Tuck,  a priest  attached  to  Robin  Hood’s  band  of  foresters.] 
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at  and  had  loosened  the  stone  pinnacle,  when,  receiving  an 
arrow  through  his  head-piece,  he  dropped  from  the  battle- 
ments into  the  moat  a dead  man.  The  men-at-arms  were 
daunted,  for  no  armour  seemed  proof  against  the  shot  of 
this  tremendous  archer. 

“ Do  you  give  ground,  base  knaves  ! ” said  De  Bracy ; 
“ Mount  joye  Saint  Denis  ! — Give  me  the  lever.” 

And  snatching  it  up,  he  again  assailed  the  loosened 
pinnacle,  which  was  of  weight  enough,  if  thrown  down,  not 
only  to  have  destroyed  the  remnant  of  the  drawbridge, 
which  sheltered  the  two  foremost  assailants,  but  also  to 
have  sunk  the  rude  float  of  planks  over  which  they  had 
crossed.  All  saw  the  danger,  and  the  boldest,  even  the 
stout  Friar  himself,  avoided  setting  foot  on  the  raft. 
Thrice  did  Locksley  bend  his  shaft  against  De  Bracy,  and 
thrice  did  his  arrow  bound  back  from  the  knight’s  armour 
of  proof. 

“ Curse  on  thy  Spanish  steel-coat ! ” said  Locksley, 
“ had  English  smith  forged  it,  these  arrows  had  gone 
through  it,  an  as  it  had  been  silk  or  sendal ! ” He  then 
began  to  call  out,  “ Comrades  ! friends  ! noble  Cedric ! 
bear  back,  and  let  the  ruin  fall.” 

His  warning  voice  was  unheard,  for  the  din  which  the 
knight  himself  occasioned  by  his  strokes  upon  the  postern 
would  have  drowned  twenty  war-trumpets.  The  faithful 
Gurth,*  indeed,  sprung  forward  on  the  planked  bridge,  to 
warn  Cedric  of  his  impending  fate,  or  to  share  it  with  him. 
But  his  warning  would  have  come  too  late ; the  massive 
pinnacle  already  tottered,  and  De  Bracy,  who  still  heaved 
at  his  task,  would  have  accomplished  it,  had  not  the  voice 
of  the  Templar  sounded  close  in  his  ear. 

“ All  is  lost,  De  Bracy,  the  castle  burns.” 

“ Thou  art  mad  to  say  so  ! ” replied  the  knight. 

* [One  of  Cedric’s  Saxon  retainers.] 
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“ It  is  all  in  a light  flame  on  the  western  side.  I have 
striven  in  vain  to  extinguish  it.” 

With  the  stern  coolness  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
character,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  communicated  this  hideous 
intelligence,  which  was  not  so  calmly  received  by  his  aston- 
ished comrade. 

“ Saints  of  Paradise  ! ” said  De  Bracy ; “ what  is  to  be 
done  ? I vow  to  Saint  Nicholas  of  Limoges  a candlestick 
of  pure  gold  ” 

“Spare  thy  vow,”  said  the  Templar,  “and  mark  me. 
Lead  thy  men  down,  as  if  to  a sally ; throw  the  postern 
gate  open — There  are  but  two  men  who  occupy  the  float, 
fling  them  into  the  moat,  and  push  across  for  the  barbican. 
I will  charge  from  the  main  gate  and  attack  the  barbican 
on  the  outside  ; and  if  we  can  regain  that  post,  be  assured 
we  shall  defend  ourselves  until  we  are  relieved,  or  at  least 
till  they  grant  us  fair  quarter.” 

“ It  is  well  thought  upon,”  said  De  Bracy ; “ I will  play 
my  part — Templar,  thou  wilt  not  fail  me  ? ” 

“ Hand  and  glove,  I will  not ! ” said  Bois-Guilbert. 
“ But  haste  thee,  in  the  name  of  God  ! ” 

De  Bracy  hastily  drew  his  men  together,  and  rushed 
down  to  the  postern-gate,  which  he  caused  instantly  to  be 
thrown  open.  But  scarce  was  this  down  ere  the  portentous 
strength  of  the  Black  Knight  forced  his  way  inward  in 
despite  of  De  Bracy  and  his  followers.  Two  of  the  foremost 
instantly  fell,  and  the  rest  gave  way  notwithstanding  all  their 
leader’s  efforts  to  stop  them. 

“ Dogs  ! ” said  De  Bracy,  “ will  ye  let  two  men  win  our 
only  pass  for  safety  ? ” 

“ He  is  the  devil ! ” said  a veteran  man-at-arms,  bearing 
back  from  the  blows  of  their  sable  antagonist. 

“ And  if  he  be  the  devil,”  replied  De  Bracy,  “ would  you 
fly  from  him  into  the  mouth  of  hell?— the  castle  burns 
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behind  us,  villains  ! — let  despair  give  you  courage,  or  let 
me  forward,  I will  cope  with  this  champion  myself.” 

And  well  and  chivalrous  did  De  Bracy  that  day  maintain 
the  fame  he  had  acquired  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  dreadful 
period.  The  vaulted  passage  to  which  the  postern  gave 
entrance,  and  in  which  these  two  redoubted  champions 
were  now  fighting  hand  to  hand,  rang  with  the  furious  blows 
which  they  dealt  each  other,  De  Bracy  with  his  sword,  the 
Black  Knight  with  his  ponderous  axe.  At  length  the 
Norman  received  a blow,  which,  though  its  force  was 
partly  parried  by  his  shield,  for  otherwise  never  more 
would  De  Bracy  have  again  moved  limb,  descended  yet 
with  such  violence  on  his  crest,  that  he  measured  his  length 
on  the  paved  floor. 

“Yield  thee,  De  Bracy,”  said  the  Black  Champion, 
stooping  over  him,  and  holding  against  the  bars  of  his 
helmet  the  fatal  poniard  with  which  the  knights  despatched 
their  enemies  (and  which  was  called  the  dagger  of  mercy), 
— “ yield  thee,  Maurice  de  Bracy,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  or 
thou  art  but  a dead  man.” 

“I  will  not  yield,”  replied  De  Bracy  faintly,  “to  an 
unknown  conqueror.  Tell  me  thy  name,  or  work  thy 
pleasure  on  me — it  shall  never  be  said  that  Maurice  de 
Bracy  was  prisoner  to  a nameless  churl.” 

The  Black  Knight  whispered  something  into  the  ear  of 
the  vanquished. 

“ I yield  me  to  be  true  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue,” 
answered  the  Norman,  exchanging  his  tone  of  stern  and 
determined  obstinacy  for  one  of  deep  though  sullen  sub- 
mission. 

“Go  to  the  barbican,”  said  the  victor,  in  a tone  of 
authority,  “ and  there  wait  my  further  orders.” 

“Yet  first,  let  me  say,”  said  De  Bracy,  “what  it  imports 
thee  to  know.  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  is  wounded  and  a 
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prisoner,  and  will  perish  in  the  burning  castle  without 
present  help.” 

“ Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  ! ” exclaimed  the  Black  Knight — 
“prisoner,  and  perish  ! — The  life  of  every  man  in  the  castle 
shall  answer  it  if  a hair  of  his  head  be  singed — Show  me  his 
chamber ! ” 

“ Ascend  yonder  winding  stair,”  said  De  Bracy ; “ it  leads 
to  his  apartment — Wilt  thou  not  accept  my  guidance  ? ” he 
added,  in  a submissive  voice. 

“No.  To  the  barbican,  and  there  wait  my  orders.  I 
trust  thee  not,  De  Bracy.” 

During  this  combat  and  the  brief  conversation  which 
ensued,  Cedric,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  men,  had  pushed 
across  the  bridge  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  postern  open,  and 
drove  back  the  dispirited  and  despairing  followers  of  De 
Bracy,  of  whom  some  asked  quarter,  some  offered  vain 
resistance,  and  the  greater  part  fled  towards  the  courtyard. 
De  Bracy  himself  arose  from  the  ground,  and  cast  a sorrow- 
ful glance  after  his  conqueror.  “He  trusts  me  not,”  he 
repeated,  “ but  have  I deserved  his  trust  ? ” He  then  lifted 
his  sword  from  the  floor,  took  off  his  helmet,  in  token  of 
submission,  and  going  to  the  barbican,  gave  up  his  sword 
to  Locksley,  whom  he  met  by  the  way. 

As  the  fire  augmented,  symptoms  of  it  became  soon 
apparent  in  the  chamber  where  Ivanhoe  was  watched  and 
tended  by  the  Jewess,  Rebecca.  He  had  been  awakened 
from  his  brief  slumber  by  the  noise  of  the  battle ; and  his 
attendant,  who  had,  at  his  anxious  desire,  again  placed 
herself  at  the  window  to  watch  and  report  to  him  the  fate  of 
the  attack,  was  for  some  time  prevented  from  observing 
either,  by  the  increase  of  the  smouldering  and  stifling 
vapour.  At  length  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  rolled  into 
the  apartment — the  cries  for  water,  which  were  heard  even 
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above  the  din  of  the  battle,  made  them  sensible  of  the 
progress  of  this  new  danger. 

“ The  castle  burns,”  said  Rebecca,  “ it  burns! — What  can 
we  do  to  save  ourselves  ? ” 

“ Fly,  Rebecca,  and  save  thine  own  life,”  said  Ivanhoe, 
“ for  no  human  aid  can  avail  me.” 

“ I will  not  fly,”  answered  Rebecca ; “ we  will  be  saved 
or  perish  together — And  yet,  great  God  ! — my  father,  my 
father  ! — what  will  be  his  fate  ?”.... 

“ I had  not  found  thee,  Wilfred,”  said  the  Black  Knight, 
who  at  that  instant  entered  the  apartment,  “but  for  thy 
shouts.” 

“ If  thou  be’st  true  knight,”  said  Wilfred,  “ think  not  of 
me — save  the  Lady  Rowena — look  to  the  noble  Cedric ! ” 

“ In  their  turn,”  answered  he  of  the  fetterlock,  “ but 
thine  is  first.” 

And  seizing  upon  Ivanhoe,  he  rushed  with  him  to  the 
postern,  and  having  there  delivered  his  burden  to  the  care 
of  two  yeomen,  he  again  entered  the  castle  to  assist  in  the 
rescue  of  the  other  prisoners. 

One  turret  was  now  in  bright  flames,  which  flashed  out 
furiously  from  window  and  shot-hole.  But  in  other  parts, 
the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the 
apartments,  resisted  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  there 
the  rage  of  man  still  triumphed,  as  the  scarce  more  dreadful 
element  held  mastery  elsewhere  ; for  the  besiegers  pursued 
the  defenders  of  the  castle  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and 
satiated  in  their  blood  the  vengeance  which  had  long 
animated  them  against  the  soldiers  of  the  tyrant  Front- 
de-Boeuf.  Most  of  the  garrison  resisted  to  the  uttermost — 
few  of  them  asked  quarter — none  received  it.  The  air 
was  filled  with  groans  and  clashing  of  arms — the  floors 
were  slippery  with  the  blood  of  despairing  and  expiring 
wretches. 
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Through  this  scene  of  confusion,  Cedric  rushed  in  quest 
of  Rowena,  while  the  faithful  Gurth,  following  him  closely 
through  the  me/Se,  neglected  his  own  safety  while  he  strove 
to  avert  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at  his  master.  The 
noble  Saxon  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  his  ward’s  apart- 
ment just  as  she  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  safety,  and, 
with  a crucifix  clasped  in  agony  to  her  bosom,  sat  in  ex- 
pectation of  instant  death.  . . . Meantime  the  prisoners 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  their  escape  into  the  ante- 
room, and  from  thence  into  the  court  of  the  castle,  which 
was  now  the  last  scene  of  contest.  Here  sat  the  fierce 
Templar,  mounted  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  several  of 
the  garrison  both  on  horse  and  foot,  who  had  united  their 
strength  to  that  of  this  renowned  leader,  in  order  to  secure 
the  last  chance  of  safety  and  retreat  which  remained  to 
them.  The  drawbridge  had  been  lowered  by  his  orders, 
but  the  passage  was  beset ; for  the  archers,  who  had  hitherto 
only  annoyed  the  castle  on  that  side  by  their  missiles,  no 
sooner  saw  the  flames  breaking  out,  and  the  bridge  lowered, 
than  they  thronged  to  the  entrance,  as  well  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  garrison  as  to  secure  their  own  share  of  booty 
ere  the  castle  should  be  burnt  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
a party  of  the  besiegers,  who  had  entered  by  the  postern, 
were  now  issuing  out  into  the  courtyard,  and  attacking  with 
fury  the  remnant  of  the  defenders,  who  were  thus  assaulted 
on  both  sides  at  once. 

The  towering  flames  had  now  surmounted  every  obstruc- 
tion, and  rose  to  the  evening  skies  one  huge  and  burning 
beacon,  seen  far  and  wide  through  the  adjacent  country. 
Tower  after  tower  crashed  down,  with  blazing  roof  and 
rafter ; and  the  combatants  were  driven  from  the  courtyard. 
The  vanquished,  of  whom  very  few  remained,  scattered  and 
escaped  into  the  neighbouring  wood.  The  victors,  as- 
sembling in  large  bands,  gazed  with  wonder,  not  unmixed 
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with  fear,  upon  the  flames,  in  which  their  own  ranks. and 
arms  glanced  dusky  red.  At  length,  with  a terrific  crash, 
the  whole  turret  gave  way.  An  awful  pause  of  horror 
silenced  each  murmur  of  the  armed  spectators,  who,  for  the 
space  of  several  minutes,  stirred  not  a finger,  save  to  sign 
the  cross.  The  voice  of  Locksley  was  then  heard,  “ Shout, 
yeomen  ! — the  den  of  tyrants  is  no  more ! Let  each  bring 
his  spoil  to  our  chosen  place  of  rendezvous  at  the  Trysting- 
tree  in  the  Harthill-walk ; for  there  at  break  of  day  will  we 
make  just  partition  among  our  own  bands,  together  with  our 
worthy  allies  in  this  great  deed  of  vengeance.” 

[Robin  Hood,  or,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  him,  Locksley,  was  an  Eng- 
lish outlaw  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  courage,  skill  in  archery,  and 
generous  disposition  have  rendered  his  name  famous  in  the  legendary 
history  of  our  country.  His  story,  as  related  by  Stowe,  is  briefly  as 
follows  : — “In  this  time”  (about  1x90,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.)  “were 
many  robbers  and  outlaws,  among  whom  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
renowned  thieves,  continued  in  the  woods,  despoiling  and  robbing  the 
goods  of  the  rich.  They  killed  none  but  such  as  would  invade  them,  or  by 
resistance  for  their  own  defence.  The  said  Robin  entertained  100  tall  men 
and  good  archers  with  such  spoils  and  thefts  as  he  got,  upon  whom  400 
(were  they  ever  so  strong)  durst  not  give  the  onset.  He  suffered  no  woman 
to  be  oppressed,  or  otherwise  molested  ; poor  men’s  goods  he  spared,  abun- 
dantly relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft  he  got  from  abbeys  and  the 
houses  of  rich  old  carles.”  The  traditionary  story  of  his  death  is  to  the 
effect  that,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  upon  him,  Robin  Hood 
retired  to  a convent  at  Kirklees,  in  Yorkshire.  Here  the  prioress  treacher- 
ously hastened  his  end  by  opening  a vein  and  allowing  him  to  bleed  to 
death  ; but  before  this  occurred  Robin  Hood  summoned  all  his  waning 
strength  and  blew  a loud  blast  on  his  bugle-horn.  The  well-known  call 
reached  the  ears  of  Little  John,  his  trusty  companion,  who  at  once  hastened 
to  him  from  the  adjoining  forest.  Robin  Hood  then  made  the  following 
request : — 

“ Give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

And  an  arrow  I’ll  let  flee, 

And  where  that  arrow  is  taken  up, 

There  let  my  grave  digged  be.” 

The  bow  being  put  into  his  hands,  Robin  discharged  the  arrow  through  an 
open  casement,  and  the  arrow  alighted  on  the  spot  where,  according  to 
tradition,  he  was  afterwards  buried.  The  date  generally  assigned  to  this 
event  is  November  1247.  J 


ADVENTURES  OF  ROBERT  BRUCE. 

(Tales  of  a Grandfather.) 

{Period  of  tale  : 1305 , sjo6.] 

one  time,  a near  relation  of  Bruce’s,  in  whom 
he  entirely  confided,  was  induced  by  the 
bribes  of  the  English  to  attempt  to  put  him 
to  death.  This  villain,  with  his  two  sons, 
watched  the  King  one  morning,  till  he  saw 
him  separated  from  all  his  men,  excepting  a little  boy,  who 
waited  on  him  as  a page.  The  father  had  a sword  in  his 
hand,  one  of  the  sons  had  a sword  and  a spear,  the  other 
had  a sword  and  a battle-axe.  Now,  when  the  King  saw 
them  so  well  armed,  when  there  were  no  enemies  near,  he 
began  to  call  to  mind  some  hints  which  had  been  given 
to  him,  that  these  men  intended  to  murder  him.  He  had 
no  weapons  excepting  his  sword ; but  his  page  had  a bow 
and  arrow.  He  took  them  both  from  the  little  boy,  and 
bade  him  stand  at  a distance ; “for,”  said  the  King,  “if  I 
overcome  these  traitors,  thou  shalt  have  enough  of  weapons; 
but  if  I am  slain  by  them,  you  may  make  your  escape, 
and  tell  Douglas  and  my  brother  to  revenge  my  death.” 
The  boy  was  very  sorry,  for  he  loved  his  master ; but  he 
was  obliged  to  do  as  he  was  bidden. 

In  the  meantime  the  traitors  came  forward  upon  Bruce, 
that  they  might  assault  him  at  once.  The  King  called  out 
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to  them,  and  commanded  them  to  come  no  nearer,  upon 
peril  of  their  lives ; but  the  father  answered  with  flattering 
words,  pretending  great  kindness,  and  still  continuing  to 
approach  his  person.  Then  the  King  again  called  to  them 
to  stand.  “Traitors,”  said  he,  “ye  have  sold  my  life  for 
English  gold ; but  you  shall  die  if  you  come  one  foot  nearer 
to  me.”  With  that  he  bent  the  page’s  bow ; and  as  the 
old  conspirator  continued  to  advance,  he  let  the  arrow  fly 
at  him.  Bruce  was  an  excellent  archer ; he  aimed  his 
arrow  so  well,  that  it  hit  the  father  in  the  eye,  and  pene- 
trated from  that  into  his  brain,  so  that  he  fell  down  dead. 
Then  the  two  sons  rushed  on  the  King.  One  of  them 
fetched  a blow  at  him  with  an  axe,  but  missed  his  stroke, 
and  stumbled,  so  that  the  King  with  his  great  sword  cut 
him  down  before  he  could  recover  his  feet.  The  remaining 
traitor  ran  on  Bruce  with  his  spear ; but  the  King,  with  a 
sweep  of  his  sword,  cut  the  steel  head  of  the  villain’s 
weapon,  and  then  killed  him  before  he  had  time  to  draw 
his  sword.  Then  the  little  page  came  running,  very  joyful 
of  his  master’s  victory;  and  the  King  wiped  his  bloody 
sword,  and  looking  upon  the  dead  bodies,  said,  “These 
might  have  been  reputed  three  gallant  men,  if  they  could 
have  resisted  the  temptation  of  covetousness.” 

In  the  present  day,  it  is  not  necessary  that  generals,  or 
great  officers,  should  fight  with  their  own  hand,  because  it 
is  only  their  duty  to  direct  the  movements  and  exertions  of 
their  followers.  The  artillery  and  the  soldiers  shoot  at  the 
enemy ; and  men  seldom  mingle  together,  and  fight  hand 
to  hand.  But  in  ancient  times,  kings,  and  great  lords 
were  obliged  to  put  themselves  into  the  very  front  of  the 
battle,  and  fight  like  ordinary  men,  with  the  lance  and 
other  weapons.  It  was,  therefore,  of  great  consequence 
that  they  should  be  strong  men,  and  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  their  arms.  Robert  Bruce  was  so  remarkably  active 
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and  powerful  that  he  came  through  a great  many  personal 
dangers,  in  which  he  must  otherwise  have  been  slain.  I 
will  tell  you  another  of  his  adventures,  which  I think  will 
amuse  you. 

After  the  death  of  these  three  traitors,  Robert  the  Bruce 
continued  to  keep  himself  concealed  in  his  own  earldom  of 
Carrick,  and  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Galloway,  until 
he  should  have  matters  ready  for  a general  attack  upon  the 
English.  He  was  obliged,  in  the  meantime,  to  keep  very 
few  men  with  him,  both  for  the  sake  of  secrecy,  and  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  provisions.  Now,  many  of  the 
people  of  Galloway  were  unfriendly  to  Bruce.  They  lived 
under  the  government  of  one  M‘Dougal,  related  to  the 
Lord  of  Lorn,*  who  had  defeated  Bruce  at  Dairy,  and  very 
nearly  killed  or  made  him  prisoner.  These  Galloway  men 
had  heard  that  Bruce  was  in  their  country,  having  no  more 
than  sixty  men  with  him ; so  they  resolved  to  attack  him 
by  surprise,  and  for  this  purpose  they  got  two  hundred  men 
together,  and  brought  with  them  two  or  three  bloodhounds. 
These  animals  were  trained  to  chase  a man  by  the  scent  of 
his  footsteps,  as  foxhounds  chase  a fox,  or  as  beagles  and 
harriers  chase  a hare.  Although  the  dog  does  not  see  the 
person  whose  trace  he  is  put  upon,  he  follows  him  over 
every  step  he  has  taken.  At  that  time  these  bloodhounds, 
or  sleuthhounds  (so  called  from  slot,  or  sleut , a word  which 
signifies  the  scent  left  by  an  animal  of  chase),  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  great  criminals.  The  men  of 
Galloway  thought  themselves  secure,  that  if  they  missed 
taking  Bruce,  or  killing  him  at  the  first  onset,  and  if  he 
should  escape  into  the  woods,  they  would  find  him  out  by 
means  of  these  bloodhounds. 

The  good  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  always  watchful 
and  vigilant,  had  received  some  information  of  the  intention 
* [The  chieftain  of  that  part  of  the  Highlands  now  known  as  Argyleshire.] 
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of  this  party  to  come  upon  him  suddenly  and  by  night. 
Accordingly,  he  quartered  his  little  troop  of  sixty  men  on 
the  side  of  a deep  and  swift-running  river,  that  had  very 
steep  and  rocky  banks.  There  was  but  one  ford  by  which 
this  river  could  be  crossed  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that 
ford  was  deep  and  narrow,  so  that  two  men  could  scarcely 
get  through  abreast ; the  ground  on  which  they  were  to  land 
on  the  side  where  the  King  was,  was  steep,  and  the  path 
which  led  upwards  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  extremely  narrow  and  difficult. 

Bruce  caused  his  men  to  lie  down  to  take  some  sleep,  at 
a place  about  half  a mile  distant  from  the  river,  while  he 
himself,  with  two  attendants,  went  down  to  watch  the  ford, 
through  which  the  enemy  must  needs  pass  before  they  could 
come  to  the  place  where  King  Robert’s  men  were  lying. 
He  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  the  ford,  and  thinking 
how  easily  the  enemy  might  be  kept  from  passing  there, 
providing  it  was  bravely  defended,  when  he  heard  at  a dis- 
tance the  baying  of  a hound,  which  was  always  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  This  was  the  bloodhound  which  was 
tracing  the  King’s  steps  to  the  ford  where  he  had  crossed, 
and  the  two  hundred  Galloway  men  were  along  with  the 
animal,  and  guided  by  it.  Bruce  at  first  thought  of  going 
back  to  awaken  his  men ; but  then  he  reflected  that  it  might 
be  only  some  shepherd’s  dog.  “My  men,”  he  said,  “are 
sorely  tired ; I will  not  disturb  their  sleep  for  the  yelping 
of  a cur,  till  I know  something  more  of  the  matter.”  So  he 
stood  and  listened ; and  by  and  by,  as  the  cry  of  the  hound 
came  nearer,  he  began  to  hear  a trampling  of  horses,  and 
the  voices  of  men,  and  the  ringing  and  clattering  of  armour, 
and  then  he  was  sure  the  enemy  were  coming  to  the  river 
side.  Then  the  King  thought,  “ If  I go  back  to  give  my 
men  the  alarm,  these  Galloway  men  will  get  through  the 
ford  without  opposition  ; and  that  would  be  a pity,  since  it 
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is  a place  so  advantageous  to  make  defence  against  them.” 
So  he  looked  again  at  the  steep  path,  and  the  deep  river, 
and  he  thought  that  they  gave  him  so  much  advantage,  that 
he  himself  could  defend  the  passage  with  his  own  hand, 
until  his  men  came  to  assist  him.  His  armour  was  so  good 
and  strong,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  arrows,  and  therefore  the 
combat  was  not  so  very  unequal  as  it  must  have  otherwise 
been.  He  therefore  sent  his  followers  to  waken  his  men, 
and  remained  alone  by  the  bank  of  the  river. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  noise  and  trampling  of  the  horses 
increased ; and  the  moon  being  bright,  Bruce  beheld  the 
glancing  arms  of  about  two  hundred  men,  who  came  down 
to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  men  of  Galloway, 
on  their  part,  saw  but  one  solitary  figure  guarding  the  ford, 
and  the  foremost  of  them  plunged  into  the  river  without 
minding  him.  But  as  they  could  only  pass  the  ford  one  by 
one,  the  Bruce,  wTho  stood  high  above  them  on  the  bank 
where  they  were  to  land,  killed  the  foremost  man  with  a 
thrust  of  his  long  spear,  and  with  a second  thrust  stabbed 
the  horse,  which  fell  down,  kicking  and  plunging  in  his 
agonies,  on  the  narrow  path,  and  so  prevented  the  others 
who  were  following  from  getting  out  of  the  river.  Bruce 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  dealing  his  blows  at  pleasure 
among  them,  while  they  could  not  strike  at  him  again.  In 
the  confusion,  five  or  six  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  or,  having 
been  borne  down  the  current,  were  drowned  in  the  river. 
The  rest  were  terrified,  and  drew  back. 

But  when  the  Galloway  men  looked  again,  and  saw*  they 
were  opposed  by  only  one  man,  they  themselves  being  so 
many,  they  cried  out,  that  their  honour  would  be  lost  for 
ever  if  they  did  not  force  their  way ; and  encouraged  each 
other,  with  loud  cries,  to  plunge  through  and  assault  him. 
But  by  this  time  the  King’s  soldiers  came  up  to  his  assist- 
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ance,  and  the  Galloway  men  retreated  and  gave  up  their 
enterprise. 

I will  tell  you  another  story  of  this  brave  Robert  Bruce 
during  his  wanderings.  His  adventures  are  as  curious  and 
entertaining  as  those  which  men  invent  for  story  books,  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  are  all  true. 

About  the  time  when  the  Bruce  was  yet  at  the  head  of 
but  few  men,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  was  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, together  with  John  of  Lorn,  came  into  Galloway, 
each  of  them  being  at  the  head  of  a large  body  of  men. 
John  of  Lorn  had  a bloodhound  with  him,  which  it  was 
said  had  formerly  belonged  to  Robert  Bruce  himself ; and 
having  been  fed  by  the  King  with  his  own  hands,  it  became 
attached  to  him,  and  would  follow  his  footsteps  anywhere, 
as  dogs  are  well  known  to  trace  their  master’s  steps,  whether 
they  be  bloodhounds  or  not.  By  means  of  this  hound, 
John  of  Lorn  thought  he  should  certainly  find  out  Bruce, 
and  take  revenge  on  him  for  the  death  of  his  relation, 
Comyn.* 

When  these  two  armies  advanced  upon  King  Robert,  he 
at  first  thought  of  fighting  with  the  English  earl ; but  be- 
coming aware  that  John  of  Lorn  was  moving  round  with 
another  large  body  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  resolved  to 
avoid  fighting  at  that  time,  lest  he  should  be  oppressed  by 
numbers.  For  this  purpose,  the  King  divided  the  men  he 
had  with  him  into  three  bodies,  and  commanded  them  to 
retreat  by  three  different  ways,  thinking  the  enemy  would  not 
know  which  party  to  pursue.  He  also  appointed  a place 
at  which  they  were  to  assemble  again.  But  when  John  of 
Lorn  came  to  the  place  where  the  army  of  Bruce  had  been 
thus  divided,  the  bloodhound  took  his  course  after  one  of 

* [John  Comvn,  commonly  known  as  the  Red  Comyn,  a claimant  for  the 
Scottish  crown,  whom  Bruce  had  killed  in  the  church  of  Grey  Friars, 
Dumfries.] 
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these  divisions,  neglecting  the  other  two,  and  then  John  of 
Lorn  knew  that  the  King  must  be  in  that  party ; so  he  also 
made  no  pursuit  after  the  two  other  divisions  of  the  Scots, 
but  followed  that  which  the  dog  pointed  out,  with  all  his 
men. 

The  King  again  saw  that  he  was  followed  by  a large  body, 
and  being  determined  to  escape  from  them,  if  possible,  he 
made  all  the  people  who  were  with  him  disperse  themselves 
different  ways,  thinking  thus  that  the  enemy  must  needs 
lose  trace  of  him.  He  kept  only  one  man  along  with  him, 
and  that  was  his  own  foster-brother,  or  the  son  of  his  nurse. 
When  John  of  Lorn  came  to  the  place  where  Bruce’s  com- 
panions had  dispersed  themselves,  the  bloodhound,  after 
it  had  snuffed  up  and  down  for  a little,  quitted  the  footsteps 
of  all  the  other  fugitives,  and  ran  barking  upon  the  track  of 
two  men  out  of  the  whole  number.  Then  John  of  Lorn 
knew  that  one  of  these  two  must  needs  be  King  Robert. 
Accordingly,  he  commanded  five  of  his  men  that  were 
speedy  of  foot  to  chase  after  him,  and  either  make  him 
prisoner,  or  slay  him.  The  Highlanders  started  off  accord- 
ingly, and  ran  so  fast,  that  they  gained  sight  of  Robert  and 
his  foster-brother.  The  King  asked  his  companion  what 
help  he  could  give  him,  and  his  foster-brother  answered  he 
was  ready  to  do  his  best.  So  these  two  turned  on  the  five 
men  of  John  of  Lorn,  and  killed  them  all.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed they  were  better  armed  than  the  others  were,  as  well 
as  stronger  and  more  desperate. 

But  by  this  time  Bruce  was  very  much  fatigued,  and  yet 
they  dared  not  sit  down  to  take  any  rest;  for  whenever 
they  stopped  for  an  instant,  they  heard  the  cry  of  the 
bloodhound  behind  them,  and  knew  by  that  that  their 
enemies  were  coming  up  fast  after  them.  At  length 
they  came  to  a wood,  through  which  ran  a small  river. 
Then  Bruce  said  to  his  foster-brother,  “Let  us  wade 
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down  this  stream  for  a great  way,  instead  of  going  straight 
across,  and  so  this  unhappy  hound  will  lose  the  scent; 
for  if  we  were  once  clear  of  him,  I should  not  be  afraid  of 
getting  away  from  the  pursuers.”  Accordingly  the  King 
and  his  attendant  walked  a great  way  down  the  stream, 
taking  care  to  keep  their  feet  in  the  water,  which  could  not 
retain  any  scent  where  they  had  stepped.  Then  they  came 
ashore  on  the  farther  side  from  the  enemy,  and  went  deep 
into  the  wood  before  they  stopped  to  rest  themselves.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  hound  led  John  of  Lorn  straight  to  the 
place  where  the  King  went  into  the  water,  but  there  the 
dog  began  to  be  puzzled,  not  knowing  where  to  go  next ; 
for  you  are  well  aware  that  the  running  water  could  not  re- 
tain the  scent  of  a man’s  foot,  like  that  which  remains  on 
turf.  So,  John  of  Lorn  seeing  the  dog  was  at  fault,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  had  lost  the  track  of  that  which  he  pursued, 
he  gave  up  the  chase,  and  returned  to  join  with  Aymer  de 
Valence.* 

But  King  Robert’s  adventures  were  not  yet  ended.  His 
foster-brother  and  he  had  rested  themselves  in  the  wood, 
but  they  had  got  no  food,  and  were  become  extremely 
hungry.  They  walked  on,  however,  in  hopes  of  coming  to 
some  habitation.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  they 
met  with  three  men  who  looked  like  thieves  or  ruffians. 
They  were  well  armed,  and  one  of  them  bore  a sheep  on 
his  back,  which  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  just  stolen.  They 
saluted  the  King  civilly ; and  he,  replying  to  their  salutation, 
asked  them  where  they  were  going.  The  men  answered 
they  were  seeking  for  Robert  Bruce,  for  that  they  intended 
to  join  with  him.  The  King  answered,  that  if  they 
would  go  with  him,  he  would  conduct  them  where  they 
would  find  the  Scottish  King.  Then  the  man  who  had 
spoken,  changed  countenance,  and  Bruce,  who  looked 
* [King  Edward’s  Regent  in  Scotland.] 
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sharply  at  him,  began  to  suspect  that  the  ruffian  guessed 
who  he  was,  and  that  he  and  his  companions  had  some 
design  against  his  person,  in  order  to  gain  the  reward  which 
had  been  offered  for  his  life. 

So  he  said  to  them,  “ My  good  friends,  as  we  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  each  other,  you  must  go  before  us, 
and  we  will  follow  near  to  you.” 

“You  have  no  occasion  to  suspect  any  harm  from  us,” 
answered  the  man. 

“Neither  do  I suspect  any,”  said  Bruce;  “but  this  is  the 
way  in  which  I choose  to  travel.” 

The  men  did  as  he  commanded,  and  thus  they  travelled 
till  they  came  together  to  a waste  and  ruinous  cottage, 
where  the  men  proposed  to  dress  some  part  of  the  sheep 
which  their  companion  was  carrying.  The  King  was  glad 
to  hear  of  food ; but  he  insisted  that  there  should  be  two 
fires  kindled,  one  for  himself  and  his  foster-brother  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  the  other  at  the  other  end  for  their  three 
companions.  The  men  did  as  he  desired.  They  broiled  a 
quarter  of  mutton  for  themselves,  and  gave  another  to  the 
King  and  his  attendant.  They  were  obliged  to  eat  it 
without  bread  or  salt ; but  as  they  were  very  hungry,  they 
were  glad  to  get  food  in  any  shape,  and  partook  of  it  very 
heartily. 

Then  so  heavy  a drowsiness  fell  on  King  Robert,  that, 
for  all  the  danger  he  was  in,  he  could  not  resist  an  inclina- 
tion to  sleep.  But  first,  he  desired  his  foster-brother  to 
watch  while  he  slept,  for  he  had  great  suspicion  of  their 
new  acquaintances.  His  foster-brother  promised  to  keep 
awake,  and  did  his  best  to  keep  his  word.  But  the  King 
had  not  been  long  asleep  ere  his  foster-brother  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber  also,  for  he  had  undergone  as  much  fatigue 
as  the  King.  When  the  three  villains  saw  the  King  and 
his  attendant  asleep,  they  made  signs  to  each  other,  and, 
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rising  up  at  once,  drew  their  swords  with  the  purpose  to 
kill  them  both.  But  the  King  slept  but  lightly,  and  for  as 
little  noise  as  the  traitors  made  in  rising,  he  was  awakened 
by  it,  and,  starting  up,  drew  his  sword,  and  went  to  meet 
them.  At  the  same  moment  he  pushed  his  foster-brother 
with  his  foot,  to  awaken  him,  and  he  got  on  his  feet ; 
but  ere  he  got  his  eyes  cleared  to  see  what  was  about  to 
happen,  one  of  the  ruffians  that  were  advancing  to  slay  the 
King,  killed  him  with  a stroke  of  his  sword.  The  King 
was  now  alone,  one  man  against  three,  and  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  his  life ; but  his  amazing  strength,  and  the  good 
armour  which  he  wore,  freed  him  once  more  from  this  great 
peril,  and  he  killed  the  three  men,  one  after  another.  He  then 
left  the  cottage,  very  sorrowful  for  the  death  of  his  faithful 
foster-brother,  and  took  his  direction  towards  the  place 
where  he  had  appointed  his  men  to  assemble  after  their 
dispersion.  It  was  now  near  night,  and  the  place  of  meeting 
being  a farmhouse,  he  went  boldly  into  it,  where  he  found 
the  mistress,  an  old  true-hearted  Scotswoman,  sitting  alone. 
Upon  seeing  a stranger  enter,  she  asked  him  who  and  what 
he  was.  The  King  answered  that  he  was  a traveller,  who 
was  journeying  through  the  country. 

“ All  travellers,”  answered  the  good  woman,  “ are  wel- 
come here,  for  the  sake  of  one.” 

“ And  who  is  that  one,”  said  the  King,  “ for  whose  sake 
you  make  all  travellers  welcome?” 

“ It  is  our  rightful  king,  Robert  the  Bruce,”  answered  the 
mistress,  “who  is  the  lawful  lord  of  this  country;  and 
although  he  is  now  pursued  and  hunted  after  with  hounds 
and  horns,  I hope  to  live  to  see  him  King  over  all  Scot- 
land.” 

“Since  you  love  him  so  well,  dame,”  said  the  King, 
“know  that  you  see  him  before  you.  I am  Robert  the 
Bruce.” 
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“You  !”  said  the  good  woman,  in  great  surprise;  “and 
wherefore  are  you  thus  alone  ? — where  are  all  your  men  ? ” 

“ I have  none  with  me  at  this  moment,”  answered  Bruce, 
“and  therefore  I must  travel  alone.” 

“ But  that  shall  not  be,”  said  the  brave  old  dame,  “ for 
I have  two  stout  sons,  gallant  and  trusty  men,  who  shall  be 
your  servants  for  life  and  death.” 

So  she  brought  her  two  sons,  and  though  she  well  knew 
the  dangers  to  which  she  exposed  them,  she  made  them 
swear  fidelity  to  the  King ; and  they  afterwards  became 
high  officers  in  his  service. 

Now,  the  loyal  old  woman  was  getting  everything  ready 
for  the  King’s  supper,  when  suddenly  there  was  a great 
trampling  of  horses  heard  round  the  house.  They  thought 
it  must  be  some  of  the  English,  or  John  of  Lorn’s  men, 
and  the  good  wife  called  upon  her  sons  to  fight  to  the  last 
for  King  Robert.  But  shortly  after,  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Good  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  and  of  Edward  Bruce, 
the  King’s  brother,  who  had  come  with  a hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen  to  this  farmhouse,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions that  the  King  had  left  with  them  at  parting. 

Robert  the  Bruce  was  right  joyful  to  meet  his  brother,  and 
his  faithful  friend  Lord  James  ; and  had  no  sooner  found 
himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  such  a considerable  body  of 
followers,  than,  forgetting  hunger  and  weariness,  he  began 
to  inquire  where  the  enemy  who  had  pursued  them  so  long 
had  taken  up  their  abode  for  the  night;  “for,”  said  he, 
“ as  they  must  suppose  us  totally  scattered  and  fled,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  think  themselves  quite  secure,  and 
disperse  themselves  into  distant  quarters,  and  keep  careless 
watch.” 

“ That  is  very  true,”  answered  James  of  Douglas,  “ for  I 
passed  a village  where  there  are  two  hundred  of  them 
quartered,  who  had  placed  no  sentinels ; and  if  you  have 
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a mind  to  make  haste,  we  may  surprise  them  this  very  night, 
and  do  them  more  mischief  than  they  have  been  able  to 
do  us  during  all  this  day’s  chase.” 

Then  there  was  nothing  but  mount  and  ride ; and  as  the 
Scots  came  by  surprise  on  the  body  of  English  whom 
Douglas  had  mentioned,  and  rushed  suddenly  into  the 
village  where  they  were  quartered,  they  easily  dispersed  and 
cut  them  to  pieces  ; thus,  as  Douglas  had  said,  doing  their 
pursuers  more  injury  than  they  themselves  had  received 
during  the  long  and  severe  pursuit  of  the  preceding  day. 

The  consequence  of  these  successes  of  King  Robert  was, 
that  soldiers  came  to  join  him  on  all  sides,  and  that  he 
obtained  several  victories  both  over  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  other  English  commanders  ; until  at 
length  the  English  were  afraid  to  venture  into  the  open 
country  as  formerly,  unless  when  they  could  assemble 
themselves  in  considerable  bodies.  They  thought  it  safer 
to  lie  still  in  the  towns  and  castles  which  they  had  garrisoned, 
and  wait  till  the  King  of  England  should  once  more  come 
to  their  assistance  with  a powerful  army. 


K 


KING  ROBERT  III.,  AND  THE  DUKE  OF 
ROTHS  A V. 

(Fair  Maid  of  Perth.) 

[Period  of  tale  : Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  14.02 .] 

was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  St.  Valentine’s 
day  that  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  was 
engaged  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Con- 
fessor to  a penitent  of  no  small  importance. 
This  was  an  elderly  man,  of  a goodly 
presence,  a florid  and  healthful  cheek,  the  under  part 
of  which  was  shaded  by  a venerable  white  beard,  which 
descended  over  his  bosom.  The  large  and  clear  blue 
eyes,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  brow,  expressed  dignity; 
but  it  was  of  a character  which  seemed  more  accustomed 
to  receive  honours  voluntarily  paid,  than  to  enforce  them 
when  they  were  refused.  The  good-nature  of  the  ex- 
pression was  so  great  as  to  approach  to  defenceless 
simplicity  or  weakness  of  character,  unfit,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred, to  repel  intrusion,  or  subdue  resistance.  Amongst 
the  grey  locks  of  this  personage  was  placed  a small 
circlet  or  coronet  of  gold,  upon  a blue  fillet.  His  beads, 
which  were  large  and  conspicuous,  were  of  native  gold, 
rudely  enough  wrought,  but  ornamented  with  Scottish 
pearls,  of  rare  size  and  beauty.  These  were  his  only 
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ornaments ; and  a long  crimson  robe  of  silk,  tied  by  a 
sash  of  the  same  colour,  formed  his  attire.  His  shrift 
being  finished,  he  arose  heavily  from  the  embroidered 
cushion  upon  which  he  kneeled  during  his  confession,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  a crutch-headed  staff  of  ebony,  moved, 
lame  and  ungracefully,  and  with  apparent  pain,  to  a chair 
of  state,  which,  surmounted  by  a canopy,  was  placed  for 
his  accommodation  by  the  chimney  of  the  lofty  and  large 
apartment. 

This  was  Robert,  third  of  that  name,  and  the  second 
of  the  ill-fated  family  of  Stewart,  who  filled  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  He  had  many  virtues,  and  was  not  without 
talent;  but  it  was  his  great  misfortune,  that,  like  others 
of  his  devoted  line,  his  merits  were  not  of  a kind  suited 
to  the  part  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  in  life. 
The  King  of  so  fierce  a people  as  the  Scots  then  were, 
ought  to  have  been  warlike,  prompt,  and  active,  liberal 
in  rewarding  services,  strict  in  punishing  crimes  ; one 
whose  conduct  should  make  him  feared  as  well  as  be- 
loved. The  qualities  of  Robert  the  Third  were  the 
reverse  of  all  these.  In  youth  he  had,  indeed,  seen 
battles  ; but,  without  incurring  disgrace,  he  had  never 
manifested  the  chivalrous  love  of  war  and  peril,  or  the 
eager  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by  dangerous  achieve- 
ments which  that  age  expected  from  all  who  were  of 
noble  birth,  and  had  claims  to  authority. 

Besides,  his  military  career  was  very  short.  Amidst  the 
tumult  of  a tournament,  the  young  Earl  of  Carrick,  such 
was  then  his  title,  received  a kick  from  the  horse  of  Sir 
James  Douglas  of  Dalkeith;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  absolutely  disabled 
from  taking  share  either  in  warfare,  or  in  the  military  sports 
and  tournaments  which  were  its  image.  As  Robert  had 
never  testified  much  predilection  for  violent  exertion,  he 
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did  not  probably  much  regret  the  incapacities  which 
exempted  him  from  these  active  scenes.  But  his  mis- 
fortune, or  rather  its  consequences,  lowered  him  in  the 
eyes  of  a fierce  nobility  and  warlike  people.  He  was 
obliged  to  repose  the  principal  charge  of  his  affairs  now 
in  one  member,  now  in  another,  of  his  family ; some- 
times with  the  actual  rank,  and  always  with  the  power,  of 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  His  paternal  affec- 
tion would  have  induced  him  to  use  the  assistance  of  his 
eldest  son,  a young  man  of  spirit  and  talent,  whom  in 
fondness  he  had  created  Duke  of  Rothsay,  in  order  to 
give  him  the  present  possession  of  a dignity  next  to  that 
of  the  throne.  But  the  young  Prince’s  head  was  too 
giddy,  and  his  hand  too  feeble,  to  wield  with  dignity  the 
delegated  sceptre.  However  fond  of  power,  pleasure  was 
the  Prince’s  favourite  pursuit ; and  the  court  was  disturbed, 
and  the  country  scandalised,  by  the  number  of  fugitive 
amours,  and  extravagant  revels,  practised  by  him  who 
should  have  set  an  example  of  order  and  regularity  to  the 
youth  of  the  kingdom. 

The  license  and  impropriety  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay’s 
conduct,  was  the  more  reprehensible  in  the  public  view, 
that  he  was  a married  person ; although  some,  over  whom 
his  youth,  gaiety,  grace,  and  good  temper,  had  obtained 
influence,  were  of  opinion,  that  an  excuse  for  his  liber- 
tinism might  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage 
itself.  They  reminded  each  other  that  his  nuptials  were 
entirely  conducted  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  by 
whose  counsels  the  infirm  and  timid  King  was  much 
governed  at  the  time,  and  who  had  the  character  of 
managing  the  temper  of  his  brother  and  sovereign,  so  as 
might  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  and  prospects  of 
the  young  heir.  By  Albany’s  machinations,  the  hand  of 
the  heir-apparent  was  in  a manner  put  up  to  sale,  as  it 
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was  understood  publicly  that  the  nobleman  in  Scotland 
who  should  give  the  largest  dower  to  his  daughter, 
might  aspire  to  raise  her  to  the  bed  of  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay. 

In  the  contest  for  preference  which  ensued,  George, 
Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March,  who  possessed  by  himself  or 
his  vassals,  a great  part  of  the  eastern  frontier,  was  pre- 
ferred to  other  competitors;  and  his  daughter  was,  with 
the  mutual  good-will  of  the  young  couple,  actually  con- 
tracted to  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 

But  there  remained  a third  party  to  be  consulted,  and 
that  was  no  other  than  the  tremendous  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Douglas,  terrible  alike  from  the  extent  of  his  lands,  from 
the  numerous  offices  and  jurisdictions  with  which  he  was 
invested,  and  from  his  personal  qualities  of  wisdom  and 
valour,  mingled  with  indomitable  pride,  and  more  than 
the  feudal  love  of  vengeance.  The  Earl  was  also  nearly 
related  to  the  throne,  having  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  reigning  monarch. 

After  the  espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  with  the 
Earl  of  March’s  daughter,  Douglas,  as  if  he  had  post- 
poned his  share  in  the  negotiation  to  show  that  it  could 
not  be  concluded  with  any  one  but  himself,  entered  the 
lists  to  break  off  the  contract.  He  tendered  a larger 
dower  with  his  daughter  Marjory  than  the  Earl  of  March 
had  proffered ; and  secured  by  his  own  cupidity  and  fear 
of  the  Douglas,  Albany  exerted  his  influence  with  the 
timid  monarch  till  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  break  the 
contract  with  the  Earl  of  March,  and  wed  his  son  to 
Marjory  Douglas,  a woman  whom  Rothsay  could  not 
love.  No  apology  was  offered  to  the  Earl  of  March, 
excepting  that  the  espousals  betwixt  the  Prince  and 
Elizabeth  of  Dunbar  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
States  of  Parliament,  and  that  till  such  ratification,  the 
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contract  was  liable  to  be  broken  off.  The  Earl  deeply 
resented  the  wrong  done  to  himself  and  his  daughter, 
and  was  generally  understood  to  study  revenge,  which  his 
great  influence  on  the  English  frontier  was  likely  to  place 
within  his  power. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  incensed  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  hand  and  his  inclinations  to  this  State 
intrigue,  took  his  own  mode  of  venting  his  displeasure, 
by  neglecting  his  wife,  contemning  his  formidable  and 
dangerous  father-in-law,  and  showing  little  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  King  himself,  and  none  whatever  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Albany,  his  uncle,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  his  confirmed  enemy. 

Amid  these  internal  dissensions  of  his  family,  which 
extended  themselves  through  his  councils  and  adminis- 
tration, introducing  everywhere  the  baneful  effects  of 
uncertainty  and  disunion,  the  feeble  monarch  had  for 
some  time  been  supported  by  the  counsels  of  his  Queen 
Annabella,  a daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Drummond, 
gifted  with  a depth  of  sagacity  and  firmness  of  mind, 
which  exercised  some  restraint  over  the  levities  of  a son 
who  respected  her,  and  sustained  on  many  occasions  the 
wavering  resolution  of  her  royal  husband.  But  after  her 
death  the  imbecile  Sovereign  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a vessel  drifted  from  her  anchors,  and  tossed  about 
amidst  contending  currents.  Abstractedly  considered, 
Robert  might  be  said  to  doat  upon  his  son, — to  enter- 
tain respect  and  awe  for  the  character  of  his  brother 
Albany,  so  much  more  decisive  than  his  own, — to  fear 
the  Douglas  with  a terror  which  was  almost  instinctive, 
and  to  suspect  the  constancy  of  the  bold  but  fickle  Earl 
of  March.  But  his  feelings  towards  these  various  characters 
were  so  mixed  and  complicated,  that  from  time  to  time 
they  showed  entirely  different  from  what  they  really  were, 
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and  according  to  the  interest  which  had  been  last  exerted 
over  his  flexible  mind,  the  King  would  change  from  an 
indulgent,  to  a strict  and  even  cruel  father  — from  a 
confiding  to  a jealous  brother — or  from  a benignant  and 
bountiful,  to  a grasping  and  encroaching  Sovereign.  Like 
the  cameleon,  his  feeble  mind  reflected  the  colour  of  that 
firmer  character  upon  which  at  the  time  he  reposed  for 
counsel  and  assistance.  And  when  he  disused  the  advice 
of  one  of  his  family,  and  employed  the  counsel  of  another, 
it  was  no  unwonted  thing  to  see  a total  change  of  measures, 
equally  disreputable  to  the  character  of  the  King,  and 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  State. 

It  followed  as  a matter  of  course,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  acquired  influence  over  a man  whose 
intentions  were  so  excellent,  but  whose  resolutions  were 
so  infirm.  Robert  was  haunted,  not  only  with  a due 
sense  of  the  errors  he  had  really  committed,  but  with  the 
tormenting  apprehensions  of  those  peccadilloes  which  be- 
set a superstitious  and  timid  mind.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  add,  that  the  churchmen  of  various 
descriptions  had  no  small  influence  over  this  easy-tempered 
prince,  though,  indeed,  theirs  was,  at  that  period,  an  in- 
fluence from  which  few  or  none  escaped,  however  resolute 
and  firm  of  purpose  in  affairs  of  a temporal  character. 


THE  ORDEAL  BY  TOUCH. 

(Fair  Maid  of  Perth.) 

[Sir  John  Ramorny,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Rothsay,  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland,  has  had  the  misfortune,  in  a 
street  encounter  with  Henry  Gow  or  Smith,  a well-known  armourer  of 
Perth,  to  have  his  hand  lopped  off  by  the  armourer’s  sword.  In  revenge 
for  this,  he  bribes  one  of  his  retainers  named  Bonthron  to  waylay  Henry 
Smith  and  murder  him.  Bonthron,  a drunken  reckless  bully,  proceeds  to 
the  Wynd  where  Henry  lives,  and  there  lies  in  wait  for  his  intended  victim. 
It  was  the  night  of  Fastern’s  E’en  or  Shrovetide,  before  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  and  the  streets  of  the  Fair  City  of  Perth  had  been  filled  all  day  with 
an  unusual  number  of  revellers  and  holiday-makers.  One  of  these,  Oliver 
Proudfute.  a bonnet-maker,  is  somewhat  roughly  dealt  with  by  a party  of 
maskers  while  on  his  way  to  visit  Henry  Smith,  with  whom  he  spends  a 
short  time,  and  on  leaving  borrows  the  buff  coat  and  steel  cap  of  the  Smith, 
so  that  his  appearance  may  warn  off  any  straggler  who  might  offer  to 
molest  him  on  his  return  to  his  own  home.  Bonthron  is  deceived  by 
Proudfute’s  guise  into  the  belief  that  it  is  Henry  Smith  himself,  and  as  the 
unfortunate  bonnet-maker  leaves  the  Wynd,  he  receives  a blow  from  behind 
which  lays  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  magistrates  have  an  inquiry  next 
day  into  the  murder,  and  as  the  evidence  all  tends  to  show  that  it  has  been 
committed  by  some  one  of  Ramorny’s  attendants,  they  resolve  to  ask  King 
Robert’s  permission  to  subject  them  to  the  ordeal  by  touch,  and  Proudfute’s 
widow  selects  Henry  Gow  or  Smith  to  be  her  champion  “ to  follow  forth  the 
revenge  due  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  foully  murdered.”  The  King’s 
consent  is  reluctantly  obtained,  Sir  John  Ramorny’s  household  being 
ordained  to  grant  a proof  by  ordeal  of  bier-right,  unless  any  of  them  should 
prefer  that  of  combat.  Sir  John  himself  is  exempted,  as  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay  testified  that  he  had  visited  the  knight  on  the  evening  of  the  murder 
and  found  him  ill  in  bed  from  the  effects  of  his  wound.] 

HE  High  Church  of  St.  John  in  Perth,  being 
that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  burgh,  had 
been  selected  by  the  Magistrates  as  that  in 
which  the  community  was  likely  to  have 
most  fair  play  for  the  display  of  the  ordeal. 
The  churches  and  convents  of  the  Dominicans,  Carth- 
usians, and  others  of  the  regular  clergy,  had  been  highly 
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endowed  by  the  king  and  nobles,  and  therefore  it  was  the 
universal  ciy  of  the  city-council,  that  “their  ain  good 
auld  St.  John,”  of  whose  good  graces  they  thought  them- 
selves sure,  ought  to  be  fully  confided  in,  and  preferred 
to  the  new  patrons,  for  whom  the  Dominicans,  Carthusians, 
Carmelites,  and  others,  had  founded  newer  seats  around 
the  Fair  City.  The  disputes  between  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy  added  to  the  jealousy  which  dictated  this 
choice  of  the  spot  in  which  Heaven  was  to  display  a species 
of  miracle,  upon  a direct  appeal  to  the  divine  decision  in  a 
case  of  doubtful  guilt ; and  the  town-clerk  was  as  anxious 
that  the  church  of  St.  John  should  be  preferred,  as  if  there 
had  been  a faction  in  the  body  of  saints  for  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Perth. 

Many,  therefore,  were  the  petty  intrigues  entered  into  and 
disconcerted,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  the  church.  But 
the  Magistrates,  considering  it  as  a matter  touching  in  a 
close  degree  the  honour  of  the  city,  determined,  with  judi- 
cious confidence  in  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  their 
patron,  to  confide  the  issue  to  the  influence  of  St.  John. 

It  was,  therefore,  after  high  mass  had  been  performed, 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  of  which  circumstances  rendered 
the  ceremony  capable,  and  after  the  most  repeated  and 
fervent  prayers  had  been  offered  to  Heaven  by  the  crowded 
assembly,  that  preparations  were  made  for  appealing  to  the 
direct  judgment  of  Heaven  on  the  mysterious  murder  of 
the  unfortunate  bonnet-maker. 

The  scene  presented  that  effect  of  imposing  solemnity, 
which  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  so  well  qualified  to 
produce.  The  eastern  window,  richly  and  variously  painted, 
streamed  down  a torrent  of  checkered  light  upon  the  high 
altar.  On  the  bier  placed  before  it  were  stretched  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  murdered  man,  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast,  and  his  palms  joined  together,  with  the  fingers 
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pointed  upwards,  as  if  the  senseless  clay  were  itself  appeal- 
ing to  Heaven  for  vengeance  against  those  who  had  violently 
divorced  the  immortal  spirit  from  its  mangled  tenement. 

Close  to  the  bier  was  placed  the  throne  which  supported 
Robert  of  Scotland,  and  his  brother  Albany.  The  Prince 
sat  upon  a lower  stool,  beside  his  father ; an  arrangement 
which  occasioned  some  observation,  as  Albany’s  seat  being 
little  distinguished  from  that  of  the  King,  the  heir-apparent, 
though  of  full  age,  seemed  to  be  degraded  beneath  his 
uncle  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  people  of  Perth.  The 
bier  was  so  placed,  as  to  leave  the  view  of  the  body  it 
sustained  open  to  the  greater  part  of  the  multitude 
assembled  in  the  church. 

At  the  head  of  the  bier  stood  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns,* 
the  challenger,  and  at  the  foot  the  young  Earl  of  Crawford, 
as  representing  the  defendant.  The  evidence  of  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay  in  expurgation,  as  it  was  termed,  of  Sir  John 
Ramorny,  had  exempted  him  from  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ance as  a party  subjected  to  the  ordeal ; and  his  illness 
served  as  a reason  for  his  remaining  at  home.  His  house- 
hold amounted  to  eight  or  ten  persons,  most  of  them 
esteemed  men  of  profligate  habits,  and  who  might  therefore 
be  deemed  capable,  in  the  riot  of  a festival  evening,  of 
committing  the  slaughter  of  the  bonnet-maker.  They  were 
drawn  up  in  a row  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  and  wore 
a species  of  white  cassock,  resembling  the  dress  of  a 
penitentiary.  All  eyes  being  bent  on  them,  several  of  this 
band  seemed  so  much  disconcerted,  as  to  excite  among  .the 
spectators  strong  prepossessions  of  their  guilt.  The  real 
murderer  had  a countenance  incapable  of  betraying  him, — 
a sullen,  dark  look,  which  neither  the  feast  nor  wine-cup 
could  enliven,  and  which  the  peril  of  discovery  and  death 
could  not  render  dejected. 

* [Provost  of  Perth,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Proudfute.] 
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We  have  already  noticed  the  posture  of  the  dead  body. 
The  face  was  bare,  as  were  the  breast  and  arms.  The  rest 
of  the  corpse  was  shrouded  in  a winding-sheet  of  the  finest 
linen,  so  that,  if  blood  should  flow  from  any  place  which 
was  covered,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  instantly  manifest. 

High  mass  having  been  performed,  followed  by  a solemn 
invocation  to  the  Deity,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  protect 
the  innocent,  and  make  known  the  guilty,  Eviot,  Sir  John 
Ramorny’s  page,  was  summoned  to  undergo  the  ordeal. 
He  advanced  with  an  ill-assured  step.  Perhaps  he  thought 
his  internal  consciousness  that  Bonthron  must  have  been 
the  assassin,  might  be  sufficient  to  implicate  him  in  the 
murder,  though  he  was  not  directly  accessory  to  it.  He 
paused  before  the  bier ; and  his  voice  faltered,  as  he  swore 
by  all  that  was  created  in  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  by 
heaven,  by  hell,  by  his  part  of  paradise,  and  by  the  God 
and  author  of  all,  that  he  was  free  and  sackless*  of  the 
bloody  deed  done  upon  the  corpse  before  which  he  stood, 
and  on  whose  breast  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in 
evidence  of  the  appeal.  No  consequences  ensued.  The 
body  remained  stiff  as  before  ; the  curdled  wounds  gave  no 
sign  of  blood. 

The  citizens  looked  on  each  other  with  faces  of  blank 
disappointment.  They  had  persuaded  themselves  of  Eviot’s 
guilt  ; and  their  suspicions  had  been  confirmed  by  his 
irresolute  manner.  Their  surprise  at  his  escape  was  there- 
fore extreme.  The  other  followers  of  Ramorny  took  heart, 
and  advanced  to  take  the  oath,  with  a boldness  which  in- 
creased as,  one  by  one,  they  performed  the  ordeal,  and 
were  declared,  by  the  voice  of  the  judges,  free  and  innocent 
of  every  suspicion  attaching  to  them  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Oliver  Proudfute. 

But  there  was  one  individual  who  did  not  partake  that 

* [Innocent.] 
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increasing  confidence.  The  name  of  “ Bonthron — Bon- 
thron  ! ” sounded  three  times  through  the  aisles  of  the 
church  ; but  he  who  owned  it  acknowledged  the  call  no 
otherwise  than  by  a sort  of  shuffling  motion  with  his  feet, 
as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  affected  with  a fit  of  the  palsy. 

“ Speak,  dog,”  whispered  Eviot,  “ or  prepare  for  a dog’s 
death  ! ” 

But  the  murderer’s  brain  was  so  much  disturbed  by  the 
sight  before  him,  that  the  judges,  beholding  his  deportment, 
doubted  whether  to  ordain  him  to  be  dragged  before  the 
bier,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  in  default ; and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  asked  for  the  last  time,  whether  he  would  sub. 
mit  to  the  ordeal,  that  he  answered,  with  his  usual  brevity — 

“ I will  not ; — what  do  I know  what  juggling  tricks  may 
be  practised  to  take  a poor  man’s  life  ? — I offer  the  combat 
to  any  man  who  says  I harmed  that  dead  body.” 

And  according  to  usual  form  he  threw  his  glove  upon 
the  floor  of  the  church. 

Henry  Smith  stepped  forward,  amidst  the  murmured 
applauses  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  even  the  august 
presence  could  not  entirely  suppress  ; and  lifting  the  ruffian’s 
glove,  which  he  placed  in  his  bonnet,  laid  down  his  own  in 
the  usual  form,  as  a gage  of  battle.  But  Bonthron  raised 
it  not. 

“ He  is  no  match  for  me,”  growled  the  savage,  “ nor  fit 
to  lift  my  glove.  I follow  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  in  attend- 
ing on  his  Master  of  Horse.  This  fellow  is  a wretched 
mechanic.” 

Here  the  Prince  interrupted  him.  “ Thou  follow  me, 
caitiff!  I discharge  thee  from  my  service  on  the  spot. — 
Take  him  in  hand,  Smith,  and  beat  him  as  thou  didst  never 
thump  anvil  ! — The  villain  is  both  guilty  and  recreant.  It 
sickens  me  even  to  look  at  him  ; and  if  my  royal  father  will 
be  ruled  by  me,  he  will  give  the  parties  two  handsome 
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Scottish  axes,  and  we  will  see  which  of  them  turns  out  the 
best  fellow,  before  the  day  is  half  an  hour  older.” 

This  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  the  godfathers  of  the  parties,  who,  as 
the  combatants  were  men  of  inferior  rank,  agreed  that  they 
should  fight  in  steel  caps,  buff  jackets,  and  with  axes ; and 
that  as  soon  as  they  could  be  prepared  for  the  combat 

The  lists  were  appointed  in  the  Skinners’  Yards,  a 
neighbouring  space  of  ground,  occupied  by  the  corpora- 
tion from  which  it  had  the  name,  and  who  quickly  cleared 
a space  of  about  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five,  for  the  com- 
batants. Thither  thronged  the  nobles,  priests,  and  commons 
— all  excepting  the  old  King,  who,  detesting  such  scenes  of 
blood,  retired  to  his  residence,  and  devolved  the  charge  of 
the  field  upon  the  Earl  of  Errol,  Lord  High  Constable,  to 
whose  office  it  more  particularly  belonged.  The  Duke  of 
Albany  watched  the  whole  proceeding  with  a close  and 
wary  eye.  His  nephew  gave  the  scene  the  heedless  degree 
of  notice  which  corresponded  with  his  character. 

When  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  lists,  nothing  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  betwixt  the  manly,  cheer- 
ful countenance  of  the  Smith,  whose  sparkling  bright  eye 
seemed  already  beaming  with  the  victory  he  hoped  for,  and 
the  sullen,  downcast  aspect  of  the  brutal  Bonthron,  who 
looked  as  if  he  were  some  obscene  bird,  driven  into  sun. 
shine  out  of  the  shelter  of  its  darksome  haunts.  They  made 
oath  severally,  each  to  the  truth  of  his  quarrel ; a ceremony 
which  Henry  Gow  performed  with  serene  and  manly  con- 
fidence—Bonthron  with  a dogged  resolution,  which  induced 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay  to  say  to  the  High  Constable,  “ Didst 
thou  ever,  my  dear  Errol,  behold  such  a mixture  of  malignity 
cruelty,  and  I think  fear,  as  in  that  fellow’s  countenance  ? ” 

“ He  is  not  comely,”  said  the  Earl,  “but  a powerful 
knave,  as  I have  seen.” 
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“ I’ll  gage  a hogshead  of  wine  with  you,  my  good  lord, 
that  he  loses  the  day.  Henry  the  armourer  is  as  strong  as 
he,  and  much  more  active.  And  then  look  at  his  bold 
bearing  ! There  is  something  in  that  other  fellow  that  is 
loathsome  to  look  upon.  Let  them  yoke  presently,  my  dear 
Constable,  for  I am  sick  of  beholding  him.” 

The  High  Constable  then  addressed  the  widow,  who,  in 
her  deep  weeds,  and  having  her  children  still  beside  her, 
occupied  a chair  within  the  lists  : — “ Woman,  do  you 
willingly  accept  of  this  man,  Henry  the  Smith,  to  do  battle 
as  your  champion  in  this  cause  ? ” 

“ I do — I do,  most  willingly,”  answered  Magdalen  Proud- 
fute ; “ and  may  the  blessing  of  God  and  St.  John  give  him 
strength  and  fortune,  since  he  strikes  for  the  orphan  and 
fatherless  ! ” 

“ Then  I pronounce  this  a fenced  field  of  battle,”  said 
the  Constable  aloud.  “ Let  no  one  dare,  upon  peril  of  his 
life,  to  interrupt  this  combat  by  word,  speech,  or  look. — 
Sound  trumpets,  and  fight,  combatants  ! ” 

The  trumpets  flourished,  and  the  combatants,  advancing 
from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists,  with  a steady  and  even 
pace,  looked  at  each  other  attentively,  well  skilled  in  judg- 
ing from  the  motion  of  the  eye,  the  direction  in  which  a 
blow  was  meditated.  They  halted  opposite  to,  and  within 
reach  of  each  other,  and  in  turn  made  more  than  one  feint 
to  strike,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  activity  and  vigilance  of 
the  opponent.  At  length,  whether  weary  of  these  manoeuvres, 
or  fearing  lest,  in  a contest  so  conducted,  his  unwieldy 
strength  would  be  foiled  by  the  activity  of  the  Smith,  Bon- 
thron  heaved  up  his  axe  for  a downright  blow,  adding  the 
whole  strength  of  his  sturdy  arms  to  the  weight  of  the 
weapon  in  its  descent.  The  Smith,  however,  avoided  the 
stroke  by  stepping  aside ; for  it  was  too  forcible  to  be  con- 
trolled by  any  guard  which  he  could  have  interposed.  Ere 
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Bonthron  recovered  guard,  Henry  struck  him  a sideling  blow 
on  the  steel  head-piece,  which  prostrated  him  on  the  ground. 

“ Confess,  or  die,”  said  the  victor,  placing  his  foot  on  the 
body  of  the  vanquished,  and  holding  to  his  throat  the  point 
of  the  axe,  which  terminated  in  a spike  or  poniard. 

“ I will  confess/’  said  the  villain,  glaring  wildly  upward  on 
the  sky.  “ Let  me  rise.” 

“ Not  till  you  have  yielded,”  said  Harry  Smith. 

“ I do  yield,”  again  murmured  Bonthron,  and  Henry 
proclaimed  aloud  that  his  antagonist  was  defeated. 

The  Dukes  of  Rothsay  and  Albany,  the  High  Constable, 
and  the  Dominican  Prior,  now  entered  the  lists,  and 
addressing  Bonthron,  demanded  if  he  acknowledged  him- 
self vanquished. 

“ I do,”  answered  the  miscreant. 

“ And  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Oliver  Proudfute  ? ” 

“ I am — but  I mistook  him  for  another.” 

“And  whom  didst  thou  intend  to  slay?”  said  the  Prior. 
“ Confess,  my  son,  and  merit  thy  pardon  in  another  world  ; 
for  with  this  thou  hast  little  more  to  do.” 

“ I took  the  slain  man,”  answered  the  discomfited  com- 
batant, “ for  him  whose  hand  has  struck  me  down,  whose 
foot  now  presses  me.” 

“ Blessed  be  the  saints  ! ” said  the  Prior ; “ now  all  those 
who  doubt  the  virtue  of  the  holy  ordeal,  may  have  their 
eyes  opened  to  their  error.  Lo,  he  is  trapped  in  the  snare 
which  he  laid  for  the  guiltless.” 

“I  scarce  ever  saw  the  man  before,”  said  the  Smith. 
“I  never  did  wrong  .to  him  or  his. — Ask  him,  an  it  please 
your  reverence,  why  he  should  have  thought  of  slaying  me 
treacherously.” 

“ It  is  a fitting  question,”  answered  the  Prior. — “ Give 
glory  where  it  is  due,  my  son,  even  though  it  is  manifested 
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by  thy  shame.  For  what  reason  wouldst  thou  have  waylaid 
this  armourer,  who  says  he  never  wronged  thee  ? ” 

“ He  had  wronged  him  whom  I served,”  answered  Bon- 
thron ; “ and  I meditated  the  deed  by  his  command.” 

“ By  whose  command  ? ” asked  the  Prior. 

Bonthron  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  growled  out, — - 
“ He  is  too  mighty  for  me  to  name.” 

“ Hearken,  my  son,”  said  the  churchman ; “ tarry  but  a 
brief  hour,  and  the  mighty  and  the  mean  of  this  earth  shall 
to  thee  alike  be  empty  sounds.  The  sledge  is  even  now 
preparing  to  drag  thee  to  the  place  of  execution.  Therefore, 
son,  once  more  I charge  thee  to  consult  thy  soul’s  weal  by 
glorifying  Heaven,  and  speaking  the  truth.  Was  it  thy  mas- 
ter, Sir  John  Ramorny,  that  stirred  thee  to  so  foul  a deed  ? ” 

“ No,”  answered  the  prostrate  villain,  “ it  was  a greater 
than  he.”  And  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  the  Prince.* 

“Wretch  ! ’’said  the  astonished  Duke  of  Rothsay  ; “do 
you  dare  to  hint  that  I was  your  instigator  ? ” 

“ You  yourself,  my  lord,”  answered  the  unblushing  ruffian. 

“ Die  in  thy  falsehood,  accursed  slave  ! ” said  the  Prince; 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  he  would  have  pierced  his  calum- 
niator, had  not  the  Lord  High  Constable  interposed  with 
word  and  action. 

“Your  Grace  must  forgive  my  discharging  mine  office 
— this  caitiff  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  He  is  unfit  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  other, 
much  less  by  your  Highness.” 

“ What ! noble  Earl,”  said  Albany,  aloud,  and  with  much 
real  or  affected  emotion,  “ would  you  let  the  dog  pass  alive 
from  hence,  to  poison  the  people’s  ears  with  false  accusa- 


* [Bonthron  is  cajoled  into  this  assertion  by  Ramorny,  who  wishes  to 
revenge  a slight  put  upon  him  by  the  Prince.] 
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tions  against  the  Prince  of  Scotland? — I say,  cut  him  to 
mammocks  upon  the  spot ! ” 

“Your  Highness  will  pardon  me,”  said  the  Earl  of  Errol ; 
“I  must  protect  him  till  his  doom  is  executed.” 

“Then  let  him  be  gagged  instantly,”  said  Albany. — 
“And  you,  my  royal  nephew,  why  stand  you  there  fixed 
in  astonishment?  Call  your  resolution  up — speak  to  the 
prisoner — swear — protest  by  all  that  is  sacred  that  you 
knew  not  of  this  felon  deed.  — See  how  the  people  look  on 
each  other,  and  whisper  apart ! My  life  on’t  that  this  lie 
spreads  faster  than  any  gospel  truth. — Speak  to  them,  royal 
kinsman,  no  matter  what  you  say,  so  you  be  constant  in 
denial.” 

“ What,  sir,”  said  Rothsay,  starting  from  his  pause  of 
surprise  and  mortification,  and  turning  haughtily  towards 
his  uncle ; “ would  you  have  me  gage  my  royal  word  against 
that  of  an  abject  recreant?  Let  those  who  can  believe  the 
son  of  their  sovereign,  the  descendant  of  Bruce,  capable  of 
laying  ambush  for  the  life  of  a poor  mechanic,  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  thinking  the  villain’s  tale  true.” 

“ That  will  not  I for  one,”  said  the  Smith,  bluntly.  “ I 
never  did  aught  but  what  was  in  honour  towards  his  royal 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  never  received  unkindness 
from  him,  in  word,  look,  or  deed ; and  I cannot  think  he 
would  have  given  aim  to  such  base  practice.” 

“ Thou  art  a good  fellow,  Smith,”  said  the  Prince ; 
“but  I cannot  expect  thee  to  judge  more  wisely  than 
others. — Away  with  that  convict  to  the  gallows,  and 
gibbet  him  alive  an  you  will,  that  he  may  speak  falsehood 
and  spread  scandal  on  us  to  the  last  prolonged  moment  of 
his  existence  ! ” 

So  saying,  the  Prince  turned  away  from  the  lists,  disdain- 
ing to  notice  the  gloomy  looks  cast  towards  him,  as  the 
crowd  made  slow  and  reluctant  way  for  him  to  pass,  and 
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expressing  neither  surprise  nor  displeasure  at  the  deep 
hollow  murmur,  or  groan,  which  accompanied  his  retreat. 
Only  a few  of  his  own  immediate  followers  attended 
him  from  the  field,  though  various  persons  of  distinction 
had  come  there  in  his  train.  Even  the  lower  class  of 
citizens  ceased  to  follow  the  unhappy  Prince,  whose 
former  indifferent  reputation  had  exposed  him  to  so 
many  charges  of  impropriety  and  levity,  and  around  whom 
there  seemed  now  darkening  suspicions  of  the  most 
atrocious  nature. 


SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE  AND  THE 
LIRA  TE. 

(An  Episode  in  “Fair  Maid  of  Perth.”) 

HE  citizens  of  the  town,  or,  as  they  loved 
better  to  call  it,  the  Fair  City  of  Perth, 
had  for  several  generations  found  a pro- 
tector and  Provost  in  the  knightly  family 
of  Charteris,  Lords  of  Kinfauns,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  burgh.  It  was  scarce  a century 
(in  the  time  of  Robert  III.)  since  the  first  of  this  distin- 
guished family  had  settled  in  the  strong  castle  which 
now  belonged  to  them,  with  the  picturesque  and  fertile 
scenes  adjoining  to  it.  But  the  history  of  the  first  settler, 
chivalrous  and  romantic  in  itself,  was  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  an  alien  in  the  land  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast.  We  relate  it  as  it  is  given  by  an  ancient  and  uni- 
form tradition,  which  carries  in  it  great  indications  of 
truth,  and  is  warrant  enough,  perhaps,  for  its  insertion  in 
graver  histories  than  the  present. 

Duringthe  brief  career  of  the  celebrated  patriot  SirWilliam 
Wallace,  and  when  his  arms  had  for  a time  expelled  the 
English  invaders  from  his  native  country,  he  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  a voyage  to  France,  with  a small  band  of  trusty 
friends,  to  try  what  his  presence  (for  he  was  respected 
through  all  countries  for  his  prowess)  might  do  to  induce 
the  French  monarch  to  send  to  Scotland  a body  of  auxiliary 
forces,  or  other  assistance,  to  aid  the  Scots  in  regaining 
their  independence. 
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The  Scottish  Champion  was  on  board  a small  vessel,  and 
steering  for  the  port  of  Dieppe,  when  a sail  appeared  in 
the  distance,  which  the  mariners  regarded,  first  with  doubt 
and  apprehension,  and  at  last  with  confusion  and  dismay. 
Wallace  demanded  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
alarm.  The  captain  of  the  ship  informed  him,  that  the  tall 
vessel  which  was  bearing  down,  with  the  purpose  of  board- 
ing that  which  he  commanded,  was  the  ship  of  a celebrated 
rover,  equally  famed  for  his  courage,  strength  of  body,  and 
successful  piracies.  It  was  commanded  by  a gentleman 
named  Thomas  de  Longueville,  a Frenchman  by  birth,  but 
by  practice  one  of  those  pirates  who  called  themselves 
friends  to  the  sea,  and  enemies  to  all  who  sailed  upon  that 
element.  He  attacked  and  plundered  vessels  of  all  nations, 
like  one  of  the  ancient  Norse  Sea-kings,  as  they  were 
termed,  whose  dominion  was  upon  the  mountain  waves. 
The  master  added,  that  no  vessel  could  escape  the  rover 
by  flight,  so  speedy  was  the  bark  he  commanded  ; and  that 
no  crew,  however  hardy,  could  hope  to  resist  him,  when,  as 
was  his  usual  mode  of  combat,  he  threw  himself  on  board 
at  the  head  of  his  followers. 

Wallace  smiled  sternly,  while  the  master  of  the  ship, 
with  alarm  in  his  countenance,  and  tears  in  his  eyes, 
described  to  him  the  certainty  of  their  being  captured 
by  the  Red  Rover,  a name  given  to  De  Longueville, 
because  he  usually  displayed  the  blood -red  flag  which 
he  had  now  hoisted. 

“ I will  clear  the  narrow  seas  of  this  rover,”  said  Wallace. 

Then  calling  together  some  ten  or  twelve  of  his  own 
followers,  Boyd,  Kerlie,  Seton,  and  others,  to  whom  the 
dust  of  the  most  desperate  battle  was  like  the  breath  of 
life,  he  commanded  them  to  arm  themselves,  and  lie  flat 
upon  the  deck,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight.  He  ordered 
the  mariners  below,  excepting  such  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  manage  the  vessel;  and  he  gave  the  master 
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instructions,  upon  pain  of  death,  so  to  steer,  as  that 
while  the  vessel  had  the  appearance  of  attempting  to 
fly,  he  should  in  fact  permit  the  Red  Rover  to  come 
up  with  them  and  do  his  worst.  Wallace  himself  then 
lay  down  on  the  deck,  that  nothing  might  be  seen  which 
could  intimate  any  purpose  of  resistance.  In  a quarter 
of  an  hour  De  Longueville’s  vessel  ran  on  board  that  of 
the  Champion,  and  the  Red  Rover,  casting  out  grappling 
irons  to  make  sure  of  his  prize,  jumped  on  the  deck  in 
complete  armour,  followed  by  his  men,  who  gave  a 
terrible  shout,  as  if  victory  had  been  already  secured. 
But  the  armed  Scots  started  up  at  once,  and  the  Rover 
found  himself  unexpectedly  engaged  with  men  accus- 
tomed to  consider  victory  as  secure,  when  they  were 
only  opposed  as  one  to  two  or  three.  Wallace  himself 
rushed  on  the  pirate  captain,  and  a dreadful  strife  began 
betwixt  them  with  such  fury,  that  the  others  suspended 
their  own  battle  to  look  on,  and  seemed  by  common 
consent  to  refer  the  issue  of  the  strife  to  the  fate  of  the 
combat  between  the  two  chiefs.  The  pirate  fought  as 
well  as  man  could  do ; but  Wallace’s  strength  was  beyond 
that  of  ordinary  mortals.  He  dashed  the  sword  from 
the  Rover’s  hand,  and  placed  him  in  such  peril,  that, 
to  avoid  being  cut  down,  he  was  fain  to  close  with  the 
Scottish  Champion,  in  hopes  of  overpowering  him  in  the 
grapple.  In  this  also  he  was  foiled.  They  fell  on  the 
deck,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  but  the  Frenchman 
fell  undermost,  and  Wallace,  fixing  his  grasp  upon  his 
gorget,  compressed  it  so  closely,  notwithstanding  it  was 
made  of  the  finest  steel,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth,  and  he  was  only  able  to  ask  for  quarter 
by  signs.  His  men  threw  down  their  weapons  and  begged 
for  mercy,  when  they  saw  their  leader  thus  severely  handled. 
The  victor  granted  them  all  their  lives,  but  took  possession 
of  their  vessel,  and  detained  them  prisoners. 
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When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  harbour,  Wallace 
alarmed  the  place  by  displaying  the  Rover’s  colours,  as 
if  De  Longueville  was  coming  to  pillage  the  town.  The 
bells  were  rung  backward  ; horns  were  blown,  and  the 
citizens  were  hurrying  to  arms,  when  the  scene  changed. 
The  Scottish  Lion  on  his  shield  of  gold  was  raised  above 
the  piratical  flag,  and  announced  that  the  Champion  of 
Scotland  was  approaching,  like  a falcon  with  his  prey 
in  his  clutch.  He  landed  with  his  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  to  the  court  of  France,  where,  at  Wallace’s  request, 
the  robberies  which  the  pirate  had  committed  were  for- 
given, and  the  King  even  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville,  and  offered  to  take 
him  into  his  service.  But  the  Rover  had  contracted  such 
a friendship  for  his  generous  victor,  that  he  insisted  on 
uniting  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Wallace,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  fought  by  his  side  in  many  a 
bloody  battle,  where  the  prowess  of  Sir  Thomas  de 
Longueville  was  remarked  as  inferior  to  that  of  none, 
save  of  his  heroic  conqueror.  His  fate  also  was  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  his  patron.  Being  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  as  well  as  strength  of  his  person,  he 
rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to  a young  lady,  heiress 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Charteris,  that  she  chose  him 
for  her  husband,  bestowing  on  him  with  her  hand  the 
fair  baronial  Castle  of  Kinfauns,  and  the  domains  an- 
nexed to  it.  Their  descendants  took  the  name  of 
Charteris,  as  connecting  themselves  with  their  maternal 
ancestors,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  property,  though 
the  name  of  Thomas  de  Longueville  was  equally  honoured 
amongst  them ; and  the  large  two-handed  sword  with  which 
he  mowed  the  ranks  of  war,  was,  and  is  still,  preserved 
among  the  family  muniments.  Another  account  is,  that 
the  family  name  of  De  Longueville  himself  was  Charteris. 
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(Tales  of  a Grandfather.) 

{Period  of  tale : 1424.-143?.} 

HIS  King  James,  the  first  monarch  01  the 
name,  was  also  the  first  of  his  unfortunate 
family  who  showed  a high  degree  of  talent. 
Robert  II.  and  Robert  III.,  his  father  and 
grandfather,  were  both  rather  amiable  as  in- 
dividuals than  respected  for  their  endowments  as  monarchs. 
But  James  had  received  an  excellent  education,  of  which 
his  talents  had  enabled  him  to  make  the  best  use.  He 
was  also  prudent  and  just,  consulted  the  interests  of  his 
people,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  repress  those 
evils  which  had  grown  up  through  the  partial  government 
of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  rule  of  the  feeble  and 
slothful  Duke  Murdac,  and  the  vicious  and  violent  conduct 
of  his  sons. 

The  first  vengeance  of  the  laws  fell  upon  Murdac,  who, 
with  his  two  sons,  was  tried,  and  condemned  at  Stirling  for 
abuse  of  the  King’s  authority,  committed  while  Murdac  was 
Regent.  They  were  beheaded  at  the  little  eminence  at 
Stirling,  which  is  still  shown  on  the  Castle  Hill.  The 
Regent,  from  that  elevated  spot,  might  have  a distant  view 
of  the  magnificent  castle  of  Doune,  which  he  had  built  for 
his  residence. 
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James  afterwards  turned  his  cares  to  the  Highlands, 
which  were  in  a state  of  terrible  confusion.  He  marched 
into  those  disturbed  districts  with  a strong  army,  and  seized 
upon  more  than  forty  of  the  chiefs,  by  whom  these  broils 
and  quarrels  were  countenanced,  put  many  of  them  to  death, 
and  obliged  others  to  find  security  that  they  would  be  quiet 
in  future.  Alaster  Macdonald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  after  more 
than  a year’s  captivity,  and  his  mother  retained  in  vain  as  a 
hostage  for  his  fidelity,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  royal 
authority  ; but  the  measures  taken  against  him  by  James 
reduced  his  power  so  much,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  King’s  mercy.  For  this  purpose  the  humbled 
chief  came  to  Edinburgh,  secretly,  and  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  Cathedral  Church,  where  the  King  was  employed  in 
his  devotions  upon  Easter-day.  He  appeared  without 
bonnet,  armour,  or  ornaments,  with  his  legs  and  arms  bare, 
and  his  body  only  covered  with  a plaid.  In  this  condition 
he  delivered  himself  up  to  the  King’s  pleasure ; and  holding 
a naked  sword  in  his  hand  by  the  point,  he  offered  the  hilt 
to  the  King,  in  token  of  unreserved  submission.  James 
forgave  him  his  repeated  offences,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Queen  and  nobles  present,  but  he  detained  him  a prisoner 
in  the  strong  castle  of  Tantallon,  in  East  Lothian.  Yet, 
after  this  submission  of  their  principal  chief,  the  West  High- 
landers and  people  of  the  Isles  again  revolted,  under  the 
command  of  Donald  Balloch,  the  kinsman  of  Alaster,  who 
landed  on  the  mainland  with  a considerable  force,  and  de- 
feated the  Earls  of  Mar  and  of  Caithness  with  great 
slaughter ; but  when  he  heard  that  James  was  coming 
against  him,  Donald  thought  it  best  to  retreat  to  Ireland. 
James  put  to  death  many  of  his  followers.  Donald  himself 
was  afterwards  killed  in  Ireland,  and  his  head  sent  to  the 
King. 

There  is  another  story,  which  will  show  the  cruelty  and 
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ferocity  of  these  Highland  robbers.  Another  MacDonald, 
head  of  a band  in  Ross-shire,  had  plundered  a poor  widow 
woman  of  two  of  her  cows,  and  who,  in  her  anger,  exclaimed 
repeatedly,  that  she  would  never  wear  shoes  again  till  she 
had  carried  her  complaint  to  the  King  for  redress,  should 
she  travel  to  Edinburgh  to  seek  him.  “ It  is  false,” 
answered  the  barbarian ; “ I will  have  you  shod  myself 
before  you  reach  the  court.”  Accordingly,  he  caused  a 
smith  to  nail  shoes  to  the  poor  woman’s  naked  feet,  as  if 
they  had  been  those  of  a horse  ; after  which  he  thrust  her 
forth,  wounded  and  bleeding,  on  the  highway.  The 
widow,  however,  being  a woman  of  high  spirit,  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  her  word ; and  as  soon  as  her  wounds 
permitted  her  to  travel,  she  did  actually  go  on  foot  to 
Edinburgh,  and  throwing  herself  before  James,  acquainted 
him  with  the  cruelty  which  had  been  exercised  on  her,  and 
in  evidence  showed  her  feet,  still  seamed  and  scarred. 
James  heard  her  with  that  mixture  of  pity,  kindness,  and 
uncontrollable  indignation  which  marked  his  character, 
and,  in  great  resentment,  caused  MacDonald,  and  twelve 
of  his  principal  followers,  to  be  seized,  and  to  have  their 
feet  shod  with  iron  shoes,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
done  to  the  widow.  In  this  condition  they  were  exhibited 
to  the  public  for  three  days,  and  then  executed. 

Thus  James  I.  restored  a considerable  degree  of  tran- 
quillity to  the  country,  which  he  found  in  such  a distracted 
state.  He  made  wise  laws  for  regulating  the  commerce  of 
the  nation,  both  at  home  and  with  other  states,  and  strict 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice  betwixt  those 
who  had  complaints  against  one  another. 

But  his  greatest  labour,  and  that  which  he  found  most  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish,  was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  great 
nobles,  who  ruled  like  so  many  kings,  each  on  his  own 
territory  and  estate,  and  made  war  on  the  king,  or  upon 
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one  another,  whenever  it  was  their  pleasure  to  do  so. 
These  disorders  he  endeavoured  to  check,  and  had  several 
of  these  great  persons  brought  to  trial,  and,  upon  their  being 
found  guilty,  deprived  them  of  their  estates.  The  nobles 
complained  that  this  was  done  out  of  spite  against  them, 
and  that  they  were  treated  with  hardship  and  injustice; 
and  thus  discontents  were  entertained  against  this  good 
prince.  Another  cause  of  offence  was,  that  to  maintain 
justice,  and  support  the  authority  of  the  throne,  it  was 
found  necessary  that  some  taxes  for  this  purpose  should  be 
raised  from  the  subjects;  and  the  Scottish  people  being 
poor,  and  totally  unaccustomed  to  pay  any  such  contribu- 
tions, they  imputed  this  odious  measure  to  the  King’s 
avarice.  And  thus,  though  King  James  was  so  well- 
intentioned  a king,  and  certainly  the  ablest  who  had 
reigned  in  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce,  yet 
both  the  high  and  the  low  murmured  against  him,  which 
encouraged  some  wicked  men  amongst  the  nobility  to 
conspire  his  death. 

The  chief  person  in  the  plot  was  one  Sir  Robert  Graham, 
uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Stratherne.  He  was  bold  and  ambi- 
tious, and  highly  offended  with  the  King  on  account  of  an 
imprisonment  which  he  had  sustained  by  the  royal  com- 
mand. He  drew  into  the  plot  the  Earl  of  Athole,  an  old 
man  of  little  talent,  by  promising  to  make  his  son,  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  King  of  Scotland,  in  place  of  James. 
Others  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  from  different 
motives.  To  many  of  their  attendants  they  pretended 
they  only  wished  to  carry  away  a lady  out  of  the  court. 
To  prepare  his  scheme,  Graham  retreated  into  the  remote 
Highlands,  and  from  thence  sent  a defiance,  renouncing  his 
allegiance  to  the  King,  and  threatening  to  put  his  sovereign 
to  death  with  his  own  hand.  A price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
payable  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up  to  justice ; 
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but  he  lay  concealed  in  the  wild  mountains  to  prosecute 
his  revenge  against  James. 

The  Christmas  preceding  his  murder  was  appointed  by 
the  King  for  holding  a feast  at  Perth.  In  his  way  to  that 
town  he  was  met  by  a Highland  woman,  calling  herself  a 
prophetess.  She  stood  by  the  side  of  the  ferry  by  which  he 
was  about  to  travel  to  the  north,  and  cried  with  a loud 
voice, — “ My  Lord  the  King,  if  you  pass  this  water,  you 
will  never  return  again  alive.”  The  King  was  struck  with 
this  for  a moment,  because  he  had  read  in  a book  that  a 
king  should  be  slain  that  year  in  Scotland ; for  it  often 
happens,  that  when  a remarkable  deed  is  in  agitation, 
rumours  of  it  get  abroad,  and  are  repeated  under  pretence 
of  prophecies ; but  which  are,  in  truth,  only  conjectures  of 
what  seems  likely  to  happen.  There  was  a knight  in 
court,  on  whom  the  King  had  conferred  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Love,  to  whom  the  King  said  in  jest, — “ There  is  a 
prophecy  that  a king  shall  be  killed  in  Scotland  this  year ; 
now,  Sir  Alexander,  that  must  concern  either  you  or  me, 
since  we  two  are  the  only  kings  in  Scotland.”  Other 
circumstances  occurred  which  might  have  prevented  the 
good  King’s  murder,  but  none  of  them  were  attended  to. 
The  King,  while  at  Perth,  took  up  his  residence  in  an 
abbey  of  Black  Friars,  there  being  no  castle  or  palace  in 
the  town  convenient  for  his  residence ; and  this  made  the 
execution  of  the  conspiracy  more  easy,  as  his  guards,  and 
the  officers  of  his  household,  were  quartered  among  the 
citizens. 

The  day  had  been  spent  by  the  King  in  sport  and 
feasting,  and  by  the  conspirators  in  preparing  for  their 
enterprise.  They  had  destroyed  the  locks  of  the  doors 
of  the  apartment,  so  that  the  keys  could  not  be  turned ; 
and  they  had  taken  away  the  bars  with  which  the  gates 
were  secured,  and  had  provided  planks  by  way  of  bridges, 
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on  which  to  cross  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  mon- 
astery. At  length,  on  the  20th  February  1437,  all  was 
prepared  for  carrying  their  treasonable  purpose  into  execu- 
tion, and  Graham  came  from  his  hiding-place  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  with  a party  of  nigh  three  hundred 
men,  and  entered  the  gardens  of  the  convent. 

The  King  was  in  his  night-gown  and  slippers.  He  had 
passed  the  evening  gaily  with  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  his 
court,  in  reading  romances,  and  in  singing  and  music,  or 
playing  at  chess  and  tables.  The  Earl  of  Athole,  and  his 
son  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  who  expected  to  succeed  James  on 
the  throne,  were  among  the  last  courtiers  who  retired.  At 
this  time  James  remained  standing  before  the  fire,  and 
conversing  gaily  with  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  before  he 
went  to  rest.  The  Highland  woman  before  mentioned 
again  demanded  permission  to  speak  with  the  King,  but 
was  refused,  on  account  of  the  untimeliness  of  the  hour. 
All  now  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a noise  and  clashing  heard,  as 
of  men  in  armour,  and  the  torches  in  the  garden  cast  up 
great  flashes  of  light  against  the  windows.  The  King  then 
recollected  his  deadly  enemy,  Sir  Robert  Graham,  and 
guessed  that  he  was  coming  to  murder  him.  He  called  to 
the  ladies  who  were  left  in  the  chamber  to  keep  the  door  as 
well  as  they  could,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  escape. 
He  first  tried  to  get  out  at  the  windows,  but  they  were  fast 
barred,  and  defied  his  strength.  By  help  of  the  tongs, 
which  were  in  the  chimney,  he  raised,  however,  a plank  of 
the  flooring  of  the  apartment,  and  let  himself  down  into  a 
narrow  vault  beneath,  used  as  a common  sewer.  This  vault 
had  formerly  had  an  opening  into  the  court  of  the  convent, 
by  which  he  might  have  made  his  escape.  But  all  things 
turned  against  the  unfortunate  James  ; for,  only  three  days 
before,  he  had  caused  the  opening  to  be  built  up,  because 
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when  he  played  at  ball  in  the  courtyard,  the  ball  used  to 
roll  into  the  vault  through  that  hole. 

While  the  King  was  in  this  place  of  concealment,  the 
conspirators  were  seeking  him  from  chamber  to  chamber 
throughout  the  convent,  and  at  length  came  to  the  room 
where  the  ladies  were.  The  Queen  and  her  women  en- 
deavoured, as  well  as  they  might,  to  keep  the  door  shut, 
and  one  of  them,  Catherine  Douglas,  boldly  thrust  her  own 
arm  across  the  door,  instead  of  the  bar,  which  had  been 
taken  away.  But  the  brave  lady’s  arm  was  soon  broken, 
and  the  traitors  rushed  into  the  room  with  swords  and 
daggers  drawn,  hurting  and  throwing  down  such  of  the 
women  as  opposed  them.  The  poor  Queen  stood  half 
undressed,  shrieking  aloud  ; and  one  of  the  brutal  assassins 
attacked,  wounded,  and  would  have  slain  her,  had  it  not 
been  for  a son  of  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  said  to  him, 
“ What  would  you  do  to  the  Queen  ? She  is  but  a woman 
— let  us  seek  the  King.” 

They  accordingly  commenced  a minute  search,  but  with- 
out any  success ; so  they  left  the  apartment,  and  sought 
elsewhere  about  the  monastery.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
King  turned  impatient,  and  desired  the  ladies  to  bring 
sheets  and  draw  him  up  out  of  the  inconvenient  lurking 
place.  In  the  attempt  Elizabeth  Douglas  fell  down  beside 
the  King,  and  at  this  unlucky  moment,  the  conspirators 
returned.  One  of  them  now  recollected  that  there  was 
such  a vault,  and  that  they  had  not  searched  it.  And 
when  they  tore  up  the  plank,  and  saw  the  King  and  the  lady 
beneath  in  the  vault,  one  of  them  called,  with  savage  merri- 
ment, to  his  followers,  “ Sirs,  I have  found  the  bride  for 
whom  we  have  sought  and  carolled  all  night.”  Then,  first 
one,  and  then  another  of  the  villains,  brethren  of  the  name 
of  Hall,  descended  into  the  vault,  with  daggers  drawn,  to 
despatch  the  unfortunate  King,  who  was  standing  there  in 
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his  shirt,  without  weapons  of  any  kind.  But  James,  who 
was  an  active  and  strong  man,  threw  them  both  down  be- 
neath his  feet,  and  struggled  to  wrest  the  dagger  from  one 
or  other  of  them,  in  which  attempt  his  hands  were  severely 
cut  and  mangled.  The  murderers  also  were  so  vigorously 
handled,  that  the  marks  of  the  Kings  gripe  were  visible  on 
their  throats  for  weeks  afterwards.  Then  Sir  Robert  Graham 
himself  sprung  down  on  the  King,  who,  finding  no  further 
defence  possible,  asked  him  for  mercy,  and  for  leisure  to 
confess  his  sins  to  a priest.  But  Graham  replied  fiercely, 
“ Thou  never  hadst  mercy  on  those  of  thine  own  blood,  nor 
on  any  one  else,  therefore  thou  shalt  find  no  mercy  here  ; 
and  as  for  a confessor,  thou  shalt  have  none  but  this  sword.” 
So  speaking,  he  thrust  the  sword  through  the  King’s  body. 
And  yet  it  is  said,  that  when  he  saw  his  prince  lying  bleed- 
ing under  his  feet,  he  was  desirous  to  have  left  the  enterprise 
unfinished  ; but  the  other  conspirators  called  on  Graham  to 
kill  the  King,  otherwise  he  should  himself  die  by  their  hands  ; 
upon  which  Graham,  with  the  two  men  who  had  descended 
into  the  vault  before  him,  fell  on  the  unhappy  Prince  with 
their  daggers,  and  slew  him  by  many  stabs.  There  were 
sixteen  wounds  in  his  breast  alone. 

By  this  time,  but  too  late,  news  of  this  outrage  had 
reached  the  town,  and  the  household  servants  of  the  King, 
with  the  people  inhabiting  the  town  of  Perth,  were  hastening 
to  the  rescue,  with  torches  and  weapons.  The  traitors  ac- 
cordingly caught  the  alarm,  and  retreated  into  the  Highlands, 
losing  in  their  flight  only  one  or  two,  taken  or  slain  by  the 
pursuers.  When  they  spoke  about  their  enterprise  among 
themselves,  they  greatly  regretted  that  they  had  not  killed 
the  Queen  along  with  her  husband,  fearing  that  she  would 
be  active  and  inexorable  in  her  vengeance. 

Indeed  their  apprehensions  were  justified  by  the  event, 
for  Queen  Joanna  made  so  strict  search  after  the  villanous 
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assassins,  that  in  the  course  of  a month  most  of  them  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  being  tried  and  condemned,  they 
were  put  to  death  with  new  and  hideous  tortures.  The 
flesh  of  Robert  Stewart,  and  of  a private  chamberlain  of  the 
King,  was  torn  from  their  bodies  with  pincers ; while,  even 
in  the  midst  of  these  horrible  agonies,  they  confessed  the 
justice  of  their  sentence.  The  Earl  of  Athole  was  beheaded, 
denying  at  his  death  that  he  had  consented  to  the  conspiracy, 
though  he  admitted  that  his  son  had  told  him  of  it ; to  which 
he  had  replied,  by  enjoining  him  to  have  no  concern  in  so 
great  a crime.  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  was  the  person 
with  whom  the  cruel  scheme  had  origin,  spoke  in  defence 
of  it  to  the  last.  He  had  a right  to  slay  the  King,  he  said, 
for  he  had  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  declared  war 
against  him ; and  he  expressed  his  belief,  that  his  memory 
would  be  honoured  for  putting  to  death  so  cruel  a tyrant. 
He  was  tortured  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  before  his 
final  execution,  and  whilst  he  was  yet  living  his  son  was 
slain  before  his  eyes. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  their  crime,  it  was 
barbarous  cruelty  to  torture  these  wretched  murderers  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  historian  says 
justly,  that  it  was  a cruel  deed  cruelly  revenged.  But  the 
people  were  much  incensed  against  them ; for,  although 
they  had  murmured  against  King  James  while  he  lived,  yet 
the  dismal  manner  of  his  death,  and  the  sense  that  his 
intentions  towards  his  people  were  kind  and  just,  caused 
him  to  be  much  regretted.  He  had  also  many  popular 
qualities.  His  face  was  handsome,  and  his  person  strong 
and  active.  His  mind  was  well  cultivated  with  ornamental 
and  elegant  accomplishments,  as  well  as  stored  with  useful 
information.  He  understood  music  and  poetry,  and  wrote 
verses,  both  serious  and  comic.  Two  of  his  compositions 
are  still  preserved,  and  read  with  interest  and  entertainment 
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by  those  who  understand  the  ancient  language  in  which 
they  are  written.  One  of  these  is  called  “The  King’s  Quhair,” 
that  is,  the  King’s  Book.  It  is  a love  poem,  composed  when 
he  was  a prisoner  in  England,  and  addressed  to  the  Princess 
Joan  of  Somerset,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  The  other 
is  a comic  poem,  called  “ Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green,”  in 
which  the  author  gives  an  account  of  a merry-making  of  the 
country  people,  held  for  the  purpose  of  sport,  where  they 
danced,  revelled,  drank,  and  finally  quarrelled  and  fought. 
There  is  much  humour  shown  in  this  piece,  though  one 
would  think  the  subject  a strange  one  for  a king  to  write 
upon.  He  particularly  ridicules  the  Scots  for  want  of 
acquaintance  with  archery.  One  man  breaks  his  bow, 
another  shoots  his  arrow  wide  of  the  mark,  a third  hits  the 
man’s  body  at  whom  he  took  aim,  but  with  so  little  effect 
that  he  cannot  pierce  his  leathern  doublet.  There  is  a 
meaning  in  this  raillery.  James  I.,  seeing  the  advantage 
which  the  English  possessed  by  their  archery,  was  desirous 
to  introduce  that  exercise  more  generally  into  Scotland,  and 
ordered  regular  meetings  to  be  held  for  this  purpose. 
Perhaps  he  might  hope  to  enforce  these  orders,  by  em- 
ploying a little  wholesome  raillery  on  the  awkwardness  of 
the  Scottish  bowmen. 

On  the  whole,  James  I.  was  much  and  deservedly 
lamented.  The  murderer  Graham  was  so  far  from  being 
remembered  with  honour,  as  he  had  expected,  for  the 
assassination  which  he  had  committed,  that  his  memory 
was  execrated  in  a popular  rhyme,  then  generally  current — 

“ Robert  Graham, 

That  slew  our  king, 

God  give  him  shame  ! M 


PORTRAIT  OF  LOUIS  XI  OF  FRANCE . 

(Quentin  Durward.) 

[. Period  of  tale:  1470.] 

N the  fifteenth  century,  the  feudal  system, 
which  had  been  the  sinews  and  nerves  of 
national  defence,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
by  which,  as  by  a vivifying  soul,  that  system 
was  animated,  began  to  be  innovated  upon 
and  abandoned  by  those  grosser  characters,  who  centred 
their  sum  of  happiness  in  procuring  the  personal  objects  on 
which  they  had  fixed  their  own  exclusive  attachment.  The 
same  egotism  had  indeed  displayed  itself  even  in  more 
primitive  ages ; but  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  openly 
avowed  as  a professed  principle  of  action.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  had  in  it  this  point  of  excellence,  that  however 
overstrained  and  fantastic  many  of  its  doctrines  may  appear 
to  us,  they  were  all  founded  on  generosity  and  self-denial, 
of  which  if  the  earth  were  deprived,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  virtue  among  the  human  race. 

Among  those  who  were  the  first  to  ridicule  and  abandon 
the  self-denying  principles  in  which  the  young  knight  was 
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instructed,  and  to  which  he  was  so  carefully  trained  up, 
Louis  the  XI th  of  France  was  the  chief.  That  Sovereign 
was  of  a character  so  purely  selfish — so  guiltless  of  enter- 
taining any  purpose  unconnected  with  his  ambition,  covet- 
ousness, and  desire  of  selfish  enjoyment,  that  he  almost 
seems  an  incarnation  of  the  devil  himself,  permitted  to  do 
his  utmost  to  corrupt  our  ideas  of  honour  in  its  very  source. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Louis  possessed  to  a great 
extent  that  caustic  wit  which  can  turn  into  ridicule  all  that 
a man  does  for  any  other  person’s  advantage  but  his  own, 
and  was  therefore  peculiarly  qualified  to  play  the  part  of 
a cold-hearted  and  sneering  friend. 

The  cruelties,  the  perjuries,  the  suspicions  of  this  prince, 
were  rendered  more  detestable,  rather  than  amended,  by 
the  gross  and  debasing  superstition  which  he  constantly 
practised.  The  devotion  to  the  heavenly  saints,  of  which 
he  made  such  a parade,  was  upon  the  miserable  principle 
of  some  deputy  in  office,  who  endeavours  to  hide  or  atone 
for  the  malversations  of  which  he  is  conscious,  by  liberal 
gifts  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  his  conduct,  and 
endeavours  to  support  a system  of  fraud,  by  an  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  incorruptible.  In  no  other  light  can  we  regard 
his  creating  the  Virgin  Mary  a countess  and  colonel  of  his 
guards,  or  the  cunning  that  admitted  to  one  or  two  peculiar 
forms  of  oath  the  force  of  a binding  obligation,  which  he 
denied  to  all  other,  strictly  preserving  the  secret,  which  mode 
of  swearing  he  really  accounted  obligatory,  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  state  mysteries. 

To  a total  want  of  scruple,  or,  it  would  appear,  of  any 
sense  whatever  of  moral  obligation,  Louis  XI.  added  great 
natural  firmness  and  sagacity  of  character,  with  a system  of 
policy  so  highly  refined,  considering  the  times  he  lived  in, 
that  he  sometimes  overreached  himself  by  giving  way  to  its 
dictates. 
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Probably  there  is  no  portrait  so  dark  as  to  be  without  its 
softer  shades.  He  understood  the  interests  of  France,  and 
faithfully  pursued  them  so  long  as  he  could  identify  them 
with  his  own.  He  carried  the  country  safe  through  the 
dangerous  crisis  of  the  war  termed  “ for  the  public  good  ; ” 
in  thus  disuniting  and  dispersing  this  grand  and  dangerous 
alliance  of  the  great  crown  vassals  of  France  against  the 
Sovereign,  a king  of  a less  cautious  and  temporising  charac- 
ter, and  of  a more  bold  and  less  crafty  disposition  than 
Louis  XI.,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  failed.  Louis 
had  also  some  personal  accomplishments  not  inconsistent 
with  his  public  character.  He  was  cheerful  and  witty  in 
society;  caressed  his  victim  like  the  cat,  which  can  fawn 
when  about  to  deal  the  most  bitter  wound ; and  none  was 
better  able  to  sustain  and  extol  the  superiority  of  the  coarse 
and  selfish  reasons  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  supply  those 
nobler  motives  for  exertion,  which  his  predecessors  had 
derived  from  the  high  spirit  of  chivalry. 

In  fact,  that  system  was  now  becoming  ancient,  and  had, 
even  while  in  its  perfection,  something  so  overstrained  and 
fantastic  in  its  principles,  as  rendered  it  peculiarly  the  object 
of  ridicule,  whenever,  like  other  old  fashions,  it  began 
to  fall  out  of  repute,  and  the  weapons  of  raillery  could  be 
employed  against  it,  without  exciting  the  disgust  and  horror 
with  which  they  would  have  been  rejected  at  an  early  period, 
as  a species  of  blasphemy.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a 
tribe  of  scoffers  had  arisen,  who  pretended  to  supply  what 
was  naturally  useful  in  chivalry  by  other  resources,  and 
threw  ridicule  upon  the  extravagant  and  exclusive  principles 
of  honour  and  virtue,  which  were  openly  treated  as  absurd, 
because,  in  fact,  they  were  cast  in  a mould  of  perfection  too 
lofty  for  the  practice  of  fallible  beings.  If  an  ingenuous 
and  high-spirited  youth  proposed  to  frame  himself  on  his 
father’s  principles  of  honour,  he  was  vulgarly  derided  as  if 
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he  had  brought  to  the  field  the  good  old  knight’s  Durin- 
darte  or  two-handed  sword,  ridiculous  from  its  antique  make 
and  fashion,  although  its  blade  might  be  the  Ebro’s  temper, 
and  its  ornaments  of  pure  gold. 

In  like  manner,  the  principles  of  chivalry  were  cast  aside, 
and  their  aid  supplied  by  baser  stimulants.  Instead  of 
the  high  spirit  which  pressed  every  man  forward  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  Louis  XI.  substituted  the  exer- 
tions of  the  ever  ready  mercenary  soldier,  and  persuaded 
his  subjects,  among  whom  the  mercantile  class  began  to 
make  a figure,  that  it  was  better  to  leave  to  mercenaries 
the  risks  and  labours  of  war,  and  to  supply  the  Crown 
with  the  means  of  paying  them,  than  to  peril  themselves 
in  defence  of  their  own  substance.  The  merchants  were 
easily  persuaded  by  this  reasoning.  The  hour  did  not 
arrive,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XL,  when  the  landed  gentry 
and  nobles  could  be  in  like  manner  excluded  from  the 
ranks  of  war  ; but  the  wily  monarch  commenced  that 
system,  which,  acted  upon  by  his  successors,  at  length 
threw  the  whole  military  defence  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown. 

He  was  equally  forward  in  altering  the  principles  which 
were  wont  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  The 
doctrines  of  chivalry  had  established,  in  theory  at  least, 
a system  in  which  beauty  was  the  governing  and  re- 
munerating divinity — Valour  her  slave,  who  caught  his 
courage  from  her  eye,  and  gave  his  life  for  her  slightest 
service.  It  is  true,  the  system  here,  as  in  other  branches, 
was  stretched  to  fantastic  extravagance,  and  cases  of 
scandal  not  unfrequently  arose.  Still  they  were  generally 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  Burke,  where  frailty  was 
deprived  of  half  its  guilt,  by  being  purified  from  all  its 
grossness.  In  Louis  Xlth’s  practice  it  was  far  otherwise. 
He  was  a low  voluptuary,  seeking  pleasure  without  senti- 
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ment,  and  despising  the  sex  from  whom  he  desired  to 
obtain  it ; his  mistresses  were  of  inferior  rank,  as  little 
to  be  compared  with  the  elevated  though  faulty  character 
of  Agnes  Sorel,  as  Louis  was  to  his  heroic  father,  who 
freed  France  from  the  threatened  yoke  of  England.  In 
like  manner,  by  selecting  his  favourites  and  ministers  from 
among  the  dregs  of  the  people,  Louis  showed  the  slight 
regard  which  he  paid  to  eminent  station  and  high  birth ; 
and  although  this  might  be  not  only  excusable  but  meri- 
torious, where  the  monarch’s  fiat  promoted  obscure  talent, 
or  called  forth  modest  worth,  it  was  very  different  when 
the  King  made  his  favourite  associates  of  such  men  as 
Tristan  l’Hermite,  the  Chief  of  his  Marshalsea,  or  police ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  such  a prince  could  no  longer  be, 
as  his  descendant  Francis  elegantly  designed  himself,  “ the 
first  gentleman  in  his  dominions.” 

Nor  were  Louis’s  sayings  and  actions  in  private  or 
public,  of  a kind  which  could  redeem  such  gross  offences 
against  the  character  of  a man  of  honour.  His  word, 
generally  accounted  the  most  sacred  test  of  a man’s 
character,  and  the  least  impeachment  of  which  is  a 
capital  offence  by  the  code  of  honour,  was  forfeited 
without  scruple  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and  often  ac- 
companied by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  enormous 
crimes.  If  he  broke  his  own  personal  and  plighted  faith, 
he  did  not  treat  that  of  the  public  with  more  ceremony. 
His  sending  an  inferior  person  disguised  as  a herald  to 
Edward  IV.,  was  in  those  days,  when  heralds  were  esteemed 
the  sacred  depositaries  of  public  and  national  faith,  a daring 
imposition,  of  which  few  save  this  unscrupulous  prince 
would  have  been  guilty. 

In  short,  the  manner,  sentiments,  and  actions  of  Louis 
XI.  were  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
chivalry,  and  his  caustic  wit  w’as  sufficiently  disposed  to 
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ridicule  a system  adopted  on  what  he  considered  as  the 
most  absurd  of  all  bases,  since  it  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  devoting  toil,  talents,  and  time,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  objects,  from  which  no  personal  advantage 
could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  obtained. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  thus  renouncing  almost 
openly  the  ties  of  religion,  honour,  and  morality,  by  which 
mankind  at  large  feel  themselves  influenced,  Louis  sought 
to  obtain  great  advantages  in  his  negotiations  with  parties 
who  might  esteem  themselves  bound,  while  he  himself 
enjoyed  liberty.  He  started  from  the  goal,  he  might 
suppose,  like  the  racer  who  has  got  rid  of  the  weights 
with  which  his  competitors  are  still  encumbered,  and 
expects  to  succeed,  of  course.  But  Providence  seems 
always  to  unite  the  existence  of  peculiar  danger,  with 
some  circumstance  which  may  put  those  exposed  to  the 
peril  upon  their  guard.  The  constant  suspicion  attached 
to  any  public  person  who  becomes  badly  eminent  for 
breach  of  faith,  is  to  him  what  the  rattle  is  to  the 
poisonous  serpent  ; and  men  come  at  last  to  calculate, 
not  so  much  on  what  their  antagonist  says,  as  upon  that 
which  he  is  likely  to  do ; a degree  of  mistrust  which  tends 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  such  a faithless  character, 
more  than  his  freedom  from  the  scruples  of  conscientious 
men  can  afford  him  advantage.  The  example  of  Louis 
XI.  raised  disgust  and  suspicion  rather  than  a desire  of 
imitation  among  other  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  outwitting  more  than  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, operated  to  put  others  on  their  guard.  Even 
the  system  of  chivalry,  though  much  less  generally  ex- 
tended than  heretofore,  survived  this  profligate  monarch’s 
reign,  who  did  so  much  to  sully  its  lustre,  and  long  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XI.  it  inspired  the  Knight  without 
Fear  and  Reproach,  and  the  gallant  Francis  I. 
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Indeed,  although  the  reign  of  Louis  had  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  a political  point  of  view  as  he  himself  could 
have  desired,  the  spectacle  of  his  deathbed  might  of  itself 
be  a warning-piece  against  the  seduction  of  his  example. 
Jealous  of  every  one,  but  chiefly  of  his  own  son,  he 
immured  himself  in  his  Castle  of  Plessis,  intrusting  his 
person  exclusively  to  the  doubtful  faith  of  his  Scottish 
mercenaries.  He  never  stirred  from  his  chamber  ; he 
admitted  no  one  into  it,  and  wearied  Heaven  and  every 
saint  with  prayers,  not  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins, 
but  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life.  With  a poverty 
of  spirit  totally  inconsistent  with  his  shrewd  worldly 
sagacity,  he  importuned  his  physicians,  until  they  in- 
sulted as  well  as  plundered  him.  In  his  extreme  desire 
of  life,  he  sent  to  Italy  for  supposed  relics,  and  the  yet 
more  extraordinary  importation  of  an  ignorant  crack- 
brained  peasant,  who,  from  laziness,  probably,  had  shut 
himself  up  in  a cave,  and  renounced  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  or 
the  produce  of  the  dairy.  This  man,  who  did  not  possess 
the  slightest  tincture  of  letters,  Louis  reverenced  as  if  he 
had  been  the  Pope  himself,  and  to  gain  his  good-will 
founded  two  cloisters. 

It  was  not  the  least  singular  circumstance  of  this  course 
of  superstition,  that  bodily  health  and  terrestrial  felicity 
seemed  to  be  his  only  object.  Making  any  mention  of 
his  sins  when  talking  on  the  state  of  his  health,  was 
strictly  prohibited ; and  when  at  his  command  a priest 
recited  a prayer  to  Saint  Eutropius,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  King’s  welfare  both  in  body  and  soul,  Louis 
caused  the  two  last  words  to  be  omitted,  saying  it  was  not 
prudent  to  importune  the  blessed  saint  by  too  many  requests 
at  once.  Perhaps  he  thought  by  being  silent  on  his  crimes 
he  might  suffer  them  to  pass  out  of  the  recollection  of  the 
celestial  patrons,  whose  aid  he  invoked  for  his  body. 
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So  great  were  the  well-merited  tortures  of  this  tyrant’s 
death-bed,  that  Philip  des  Comines  enters  into  a regular 
comparison  between  them  and  the  numerous  cruelties 
inflicted  on  others  by  his  order ; and  considering  both, 
comes  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  worldly  pangs  and 
agony  suffered  by  Louis  were  such,  as  might  compensate 
the  crimes  he  had  committed,  and  that,  after  a reasonable 
quarantine  in  purgatory,  he  might  in  mercy  be  found  duly 
qualified  for  the  superior  regions. 

In  Louis  Xlth’s  time  extraordinary  commotions  existed 
throughout  all  Europe.  England’s  civil  wars  were  ended 
rather  in  appearance  than  reality  by  the  short-lived  ascen- 
dancy of  the  House  of  York.  Switzerland  was  asserting 
that  freedom  which  was  afterwards  so  bravely  defended. 
In  the  Empire,  and  in  France,  the  great  vassals  of  the 
Crown  were  endeavouring  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
its  control,  while  Charles  of  Burgundy,  by  main  force,  and 
Louis  more  artfully,  by  indirect  means,  laboured  to  subject 
them  to  subservience  to  their  respective  sovereignties. 
Louis,  while  with  one  hand  he  circumvented  and  subdued 
his  own  rebellious  vassals,  laboured  secretly  with  the  other 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  large  trading  towns  of  Flanders  to 
rebel  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  which  their  wealth 
and  irritability  naturally  disposed  them.  In  the  more  wood- 
land districts  of  Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and 
William  de  la  Marck,  called  from  his  ferocity  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Ardennes,  were  throwing  off  the  habits  of  knights  and 
gentlemen,  to  practise  the  violences  and  brutalities  of 
common  bandits. 

A hundred  secret  combinations  existed  in  the  different 
provinces  of  France  and  Flanders;  numerous  private 
emissaries  of  the  restless  Louis,  Bohemians,  pilgrims, 
beggars,  or  agents  disguised  as  such,  were  everywhere 
spreading  the  discontent  which  it  was  his  policy  to  main- 
tain in  the  dominions  of  Burgundy. 
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(Quentin  Durward.) 

RE  he  had  succeeded  to  the  crown,  Louis  had 
given  evidence  of  his  vices  rather  than  of 
his  talents.  His  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land, was  “ done  to  death  by  slanderous 
tongues  ” in  her  husband’s  Court,  where,  but 
for  the  encouragement  of  Louis  himself,  not  a word  would 
have  been  breathed  against  that  amiable  and  injured  prin- 
cess. He  had  been  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious  son,  at 
one  time  conspiring  to  seize  his  father’s  person,  and  at 
another  levying  open  war  against  him.  For  the  first  offence 
he  was  banished  to  his  appanage  of  Dauphine,  which  he 
governed  with  much  sagacity  ; for  the  second,  he  was  driven 
into  absolute  exile,  and  forced  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy,  and  almost  on  the  charity,  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  his  son,  where  he  enjoyed  hospitality,  afterwards 
indifferently  requited,  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1461. 

In  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  Louis  was  almost  over- 
powered by  a league  formed  against  him  by  the  great 
vassals  of  France  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  his 
son,  the  Count  de  Charalois,  at  its  head.  They  levied  a 
powerful  army,  blockaded  Paris,  fought  a battle  of  doubtful 
issue  under  its  very  walls,  and  placed  the  French  monarchy 
on  the  brink  of  actual  destruction.  It  usually  happens  in 
such  cases  that  the  more  sagacious  general  of  the  two  gains 
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the  real  fruit,  though  perhaps  not  the  martial  fame,  of  the 
disputed  field.  Louis,  who  had  shown  great  personal 
bravery  during  the  battle  of  Montl’hery,  was  able,  by  his 
prudence,  to  avail  himself  of  its  undecided  character,  as  if 
it  had  been  a victory  on  his  side.  He  temporised  until  the 
enemy  had  broken  up  their  leaguer,  and  showed  so  much 
dexterity  in  sowing  jealousies  among  those  great  powers, 
that  their  alliance  “ for  the  public  weal,”  as  they  termed  it, 
but  in  reality  for  the  overthrow  of  all  but  the  external 
appearance  of  the  French  monarchy,  dissolved  itself,  and 
was  never  again  renewed  in  a manner  so  formidable.  From 
this  period,  Louis,  relieved  of  all  danger  from  England  by 
the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  engaged  for 
several  years,  like  an  unfeeling  but  able  physician,  in 
curing  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic,  or  rather  in  stopping, 
now  by  gentle  remedies,  now  by  the  use  of  fire  and  steel, 
the  progress  of  those  mortal  gangrenes  with  which  it  was 
then  infected.  The  brigandage  of  the  Free  Companies,  and 
the  unpunished  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  he  laboured  to 
lessen,  since  he  could  not  actually  stop  them  ; and  by  dint 
of  unrelaxed  attention  he  gradually  gained  some  addition  to 
his  own  regal  authority,  or  effected  some  diminution  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  counterbalanced. 

Still  the  King  of  France  was  surrounded  by  doubt  and 
danger.  The  members  of  the  League  “ for  the  public  weal,” 
though  not  in  unison,  were  in  existence,  and,  like  a scorched 
snake,  might  reunite  and  become  dangerous  again.  But  a 
worse  danger  was  the  increasing  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  then  one  of  the  greatest  Princes  of  Europe,  and 
little  diminished  in  rank  by  the  very  slight  dependence  of 
his  duchy  upon  the  crown  of  France. 

Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  or  rather  the  Audacious,  for 
his  courage  was  allied  to  rashness  and  frenzy,  then  wore  the 
ducal  coronet  of  Burgundy,  which  he  burned  to  convert 
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into  a royal  and  independent  regal  crown.  The  character 
of  this  Duke  was  in  every  respect  the  direct  contrast  to  that 
of  Louis  XI. 

The  latter  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  crafty,  never  prose- 
cuting a desperate  enterprise,  and  never  abandoning  one 
likely  to  be  successful,  however  distant  the  prospect.  The 
genius  of  the  Duke  was  entirely  different.  He  rushed  on 
danger  because  he  loved  it,  and  on  difficulties  because  he 
despised  them.  As  Louis  never  sacrificed  his  interest  to 
his  passion,  so  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  never  sacrificed 
his  passion,  or  even  his  humour,  to  any  other  consideration. 
Notwithstanding  the  near  relationship  that  existed  between 
them,  and  the  support  which  the  Duke  and  his  father  had 
afforded  to  Louis  in  his  exile  when  Dauphin,  there  was 
mutual  contempt  and  hatred  betwixt  them.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  despised  the  cautious  policy  of  the  King,  and 
imputed  to  the  faintness  of  his  courage,  that  he  sought  by 
leagues,  purchases,  and  other  indirect  means,  those  advan- 
tages which,  in  his  place,  the  Duke  would  have  snatched 
with  an  armed  hand.  He  likewise  hated  the  King,  not 
only  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  manifested  for  former  kind- 
nesses, and  for  personal  injuries  and  imputations  which  the 
ambassadors  of  Louis  had  cast  upon  him,  when  his  father 
was  yet  alive,  but  also,  and  especially,  because  of  the  sup- 
port which  he  afforded  in  secret  to  the  discontented  citizens 
of  Ghent,  Liege,  and  other  great  towns  in  Flanders.  These 
turbulent  cities,  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  proud  of 
their  wealth,  were  frequently  in  a state  of  insurrection 
against  their  liege  lords  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  never 
failed  to  find  underhand  countenance  at  the  Court  of  Louis, 
who  embraced  every  opportunity  of  fomenting  disturbance 
within  the  dominions  of  his  overgrown  vassal. 

The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Duke  were  retaliated  by 
Louis  with  equal  energy,  though  he  used  a thicker  veil  tc 
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conceal  his  sentiments.  It  was  impossible  for  a man  of  his 
profound  sagacity  not  to  despise  the  stubborn  obstinacy 
which  never  resigned  its  purpose,  however  fatal  perseverance 
might  prove,  and  the  headlong  impetuosity  which  com- 
menced its  career  without  allowing  a moment’s  consideration 
for  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered.  Yet  the  King  hated 
Charles  even  more  than  he  contemned  him,  and  his  scorn 
and  hatred  were  the  more  intense  that  they  were  mingled 
with  fear ; for  he  knew  that  the  onset  of  the  mad  bull,  to 
whom  he  likened  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  must  ever  be 
formidable,  though  the  animal  makes  it  with  shut  eyes.  It 
was  not  alone  the  wealth  of  the  Burgundian  provinces,  the 
discipline  of  the  warlike  inhabitants,  and  the  mass  of  their 
crowded  population,  which  the  King  dreaded,  for  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  their  leader  had  also  much  in  them  that 
was  dangerous.  The  very  soul  of  bravery,  which  he  pushed 
to  the  verge  of  rashness,  and  beyond  it — profuse  in  expen- 
diture— splendid  in  his  court,  his  person,  and  his  retinue, 
in  all  which  he  displayed  the  hereditary  magnificence  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold  drew  into  his  service 
almost  all  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  age  whose  tempers  were 
congenial ; and  Louis  saw  too  clearly  what  might  be  at- 
tempted and  executed  by  such  a train  of  resolute  adven- 
turers, following  a leader  of  a character  as  ungovernable  as 
their  own. 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance  which  increased  the 
animosity  of  Louis  towards  his  overgrown  vassal ; he  owed 
him  favours  which  he  never  meant  to  repay,  and  was  under 
the  frequent  necessity  of  temporising  with  him,  and  even  of 
enduring  bursts  of  petulant  insolence,  injurious  to  the  regal 
dignity,  without  being  able  to  treat  him  otherwise  than  as 
his  “ fair  cousin  of  Burgundy.” 


THE  BOAR  HUNT. 

(Quentin  Durward.) 

HE  King’s  horn  rung  merrily  through  the 
woods  as  he  pushed  forward  on  the  chase, 
followed  by  two  or  three  of  his  guards, 
amongst  whom  was  Quentin  Durward.  And 
here  it  was  remarkable  that,  even  in  the 
keen  prosecution  of  his  favourite  sport,  the  King,  in  indul- 
gence of  his  caustic  disposition,  found  leisure  to  amuse 
himself  by  tormenting  Cardinal  Balue. 

It  was  one  of  that  able  statesman’s  weaknesses,  to  suppose 
himself,  though  of  low  rank  and  limited  education,  qualified 
to  play  the  courtier  and  the  man  of  gallantry.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  actually  enter  the  lists  of  chivalrous  combat  like 
Becket,  or  levy  soldiers  like  Wolsey.  But  gallantry,  in 
which  they  also  were  proficients,  was  his  professed  pursuit ; 
and  he  likewise  affected  great  fondness  for  the  martial 
amusement  of  the  chase.  Yet,  however  well  he  might 
succeed  with  certain  ladies,  to  whom  his  power,  his  wealth, 
and  his  influence  as  a statesman,  might  atone  for  deficien- 
cies in  appearance  and  manners,  the  gallant  horses,  which 
he  purchased  at  almost  any  price,  were  totally  insensible 
to  the  dignity  of  carrying  a Cardinal,  and  paid  no  more 
respect  to  him  than  they  would  have  done  to  his  father, 
the  carter,  miller,  or  tailor,  whom  he  rivalled  in  horseman- 
ship. The  King  knew  this,  and,  by  alternately  exciting 
and  checking  his  own  horse,  he  brought  that  of  the 
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Cardinal,  whom  he  kept  close  by  his  side,  into  such  a 
state  of  mutiny  against  his  rider,  that  it  became  apparent 
they  must  soon  part  company ; and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
its  starting,  bolting,  rearing,  and  lashing  out,  alternately, 
the  royal  tormentor  rendered  the  rider  miserable,  by  ques- 
tioning him  upon  many  affairs  of  importance,  and  hinting 
his  purpose  to  take  that  opportunity  of  communicating  to 
him  some  of  those  secrets  of  state,  which  the  Cardinal  had 
but  a little  while  before  seemed  so  anxious  to  learn. 

A more  awkward  situation  could  hardy  be  imagined  than 
that  of  a privy-councillor  forced  to  listen  to  and  reply  to 
his  sovereign,  while  each  fresh  gambade  of  his  unmanage- 
able horse  placed  him  in  a new  and  more  precarious 
attitude — his  violet  robe  flying  loose  in  every  direction, 
and  nothing  securing  him  from  an  instant  and  perilous  fall, 
save  the  depth  of  the  saddle,  and  its  height  before  and 
behind.  Dunois  laughed  without  restraint ; while  the  King, 
who  had  a private  mode  of  enjoying  his  jest  inwardly  with- 
out laughing  aloud,  mildly  rebuked  his  minister  on  his 
eager  passion  for  the  chase,  which  would  not  permit  him 
to  dedicate  a few  moments  to  business.  “ I will  no  longer 
be  your  hindrance  to  a course,”  continued  he,  addressing 
the  terrified  Cardinal,  and  giving  his  own  horse  the  rein  at 
the  same  time. 

Before  Balue  could  utter  a word  by  way  of  answer ‘or 
apology,  his  horse,  seizing  the  bit  with  his  teeth,  went  forth 
at  an  uncontrollable  gallop,  soon  leaving  behind  the  King 
and  Dunois,  who  followed  at  a more  regulated  pace, 
enjoying  the  statesman’s  distressed  predicament.  If  any  of 
our  readers  has  chanced  to  be  run  away  with  in  his  time 
(as  we  ourselves  have,  been  in  ours),  he  will  have  a full 
sense  at  once  of  the  pain,  peril,  and  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tion. Those  four  limbs  of  the  quadruped,  which,  no  way 
under  the  rider’s  control,  nor  sometimes  under  that  of  the 
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creature  they  more  properly  belong  to,  fly  at  such  a rate  as 
if  the  hindermost  meant  to  overtake  the  foremost — those 
clinging  legs  of  the  biped  which  we  so  often  wish  safely 
planted  on  the  greensward,  but  which  now  only  augment 
our  distress  by  pressing  the  animal’s  sides — the  hands  which 
have  forsaken  the  bridle  for  the  mane — the  body  which, 
instead  of  sitting  upright  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  stoop- 
ing forward  like  a jockey’s  at  Newmarket,  lies,  rather  than 
hangs,  crouched  upon  the  back  of  the  animal,  with  no 
better  chance  of  saving  itself  than  a sack  of  corn — combine 
to  make  a picture  more  than  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  spec- 
tators, however  uncomfortable  to  the  exhibitor.  But  add 
to  this  some  singularity  of  dress  or  appearance  on  the  part 
of  the  unhappy  cavalier — a robe  of  office,  a splendid  uni- 
form, or  any  other  peculiarity  of  costume, — and  let  the 
scene  of  action  be  a race-course,  a review,  a procession,  or 
any  other  place  of  concourse  and  public  display,  and  if  the 
poor  wight  would  escape  being  the  object  of  a shout  of 
inextinguishable  laughter,  he  must  contrive  to  break  a 
limb  or  two,  or  which  will  be  more  effectual,  to  be  killed 
on  the  spot ; for  on  no  slighter  condition  will  his  fall  excite 
anything  like  serious  sympathy.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  short  violet-coloured  gown  of  the  Cardinal,  which  he 
used  as  a riding-dress  (having  changed  his  long  robes  before 
he  left  the  Castle),  his  scarlet  stockings,  and  scarlet  hat, 
with  the  long  strings  hanging  down,  together  with  his 
utter  helplessness,  gave  infinite  zest  to  his  exhibition  of 
horsemanship. 

The  horse,  having  taken  matters  entirely  into  his  own 
hands,  flew  rather  than  galloped  up  a long  green  avenue, 
overtook  the  pack  in  hard  pursuit  of  the  boar,  and  then, 
having  overturned  one  or  two  yeomen  prickers,  who  little 
expected  to  be  charged  in  the  rear, — having  ridden  down 
several  dogs,  and  greatly  confused  the  chase, — animated 
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by  the  clamorous  expostulation  and  threats  of  the  hunts- 
men, carried  the  terrified  Cardinal  past  the  formidable 
animal  itself,  which  was  rushing  on  at  a speedy  trot, 
furious  and  embossed  with  the  foam  which  he  churned 
around  his  tusks.  Balue,  on  beholding  himself  so  near 
the  boar,  set  up  a dreadful  cry  for  help,  which,  or  perhaps 
the  sight  of  the  boar,  produced  such  an  effect  on  his 
horse,  that  the  animal  interrupted  its  headlong  career 
by  suddenly  springing  to  one  side ; so  that  the  Cardinal, 
who  had  long  kept  his  seat  only  because  the  motion  was 
straight  forward,  now  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The 
conclusion  of  Balue’s  chase  took  place  so  near  the  boar, 
that,  had  not  the  animal  been  at  that  moment  too  much 
engaged  about  his  own  affairs,  the  vicinity  might  have 
proved  as  fatal  to  the  Cardinal,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done 
to  Favila,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  of  Spain.  The  powerful 
churchman  got  off,  however,  for  the  fright,  and,  crawling 
as  hastily  as  he  could  out  of  the  way  of  hounds  and 
huntsmen,  saw  the  whole  chase  sweep  by  him  without 
affording  him  assistance ; for  hunters  in  those  days  were  as 
little  moved  by  sympathy  for  such  misfortunes  as  they  are  in 
our  own. 

The  King,  as  he  passed,  said  to  Dunois,  “Yonder  lies 
his  Eminence  low  enough — he  is  no  great  huntsman, 
though  for  a fisher  (when  a secret  is  to  be  caught)  he  may 
match  Saint  Peter  himself.  He  has,  however,  for  once,  I 
think,  met  with  his  match.” 

The  Cardinal  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  the  scornful 
look  with  which  they  were  spoken  led  him  to  suspect  their 
general  import.  The  devil  is  said  to  seize  such  opportuni- 
ties of  temptation  as  was  now  afforded  by  the  passions  of 
Balue,  bitterly  moved  as  they  had  been  by  the  scorn  of  the 
King.  The  momentary  fright  was  over  so  soon  as  he  had 
assured  himself  that  his  fall  was  harmless ; but  mortified 
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vanity,  and  resentment  against  his  Sovereign,  had  a much 
longer  influence  on  his  feelings. 

After  all  the  chase  had  passed  him,  a single  cavalier, 
who  seemed  rather  to  be  a spectator  than  a partaker  of 
the  sport,  rode  up  with  one  or  two  attendants,  and  ex- 
pressed no  small  surprise  to  find  the  Cardinal  upon  the 
ground,  without  a horse  or  attendants,  and  in  such  a 
plight  as  plainly  showed  the  nature  of  the  accident  which 
had  placed  him  there.  To  dismount,  and  offer  his 
assistance  in  this  predicament — to  cause  one  of  his 
attendants  resign  a staid  and  quiet  palfrey  for  the  Car- 
dinal’s use — to  express  his  surprise  at  the  customs  of  the 
French  Court,  which  thus  permitted  them  to  abandon  to 
the  dangers  of  the  chase,  and  forsake  in  his  need,  their 
wisest  statesman,  were  the  natural  modes  of  assistance 
and  consolation  which  so  strange  a rencontre  supplied. 

In  the  meanwhile  Louis,  who,  though  the  most  politic 
Prince  of  his  time,  upon  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  had 
suffered  his  passions  to  interfere  with  his  prudence,  followed 
contentedly  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  which  was  now 
come  to  an  interesting  point.  It  had  so  happened  that 
a sounder  (i.e.,  in  the  language  of  the  period,  a boar  of 
only  two  years  old)  had  crossed  the  track  of  the  proper 
object  of  the  chase,  and  withdrawn  in  the  pursuit  of  him 
all  the  dogs  (except  two  or  three  couple  of  old  staunch 
hounds),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  huntsmen.  The  King 
saw,  with  internal  glee,  Dunois,  as  well  as  others,  follow 
upon  this  false  scent,  and  enjoyed  in  secret  the  thought 
of  triumphing  over  that  accomplished  knight  in  the  art 
of  venerie,  which  was  then  thought  as  glorious  as  war. 
Louis  was  well  mounted,  and  followed  close  on  the 
hounds ; so  that,  when  the  original  boar  turned  to  bay 
in  a marshy  piece  of  ground,  there  was  no  one  near  him 
but  the  King  himself. 
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Louis  showed  all  the  bravery  and  expertness  of  an  ex- 
perienced huntsman ; for,  unheeding  the  danger,  he  rode 
up  to  the  tremendous  animal,  which  was  defending  itself 
with  fury  against  the  dogs,  and  struck  him  with  his  boar- 
spear;  yet,  as  the  horse  shyed  from  the  boar,  the  blow 
was  not  so  effectual  as  either  to  kill  or  disable  him. 
No  effort  could  prevail  on  the  horse  to  charge  a second 
time,  so  that  the  King,  dismounting,  advanced  on  foot 
against  the  furious  animal,  holding  naked  in  his  hand 
one  of  those  short,  sharp,  straight,  and  pointed  swords 
which  huntsmen  used  for  such  encounters.  The  boar 
instantly  quitted  the  dogs  to  rush  on  his  human  enemy, 
while  the  King,  taking  his  station,  and  posting  himself 
firmly,  presented  his  sword,  with  the  purpose  of  aiming 
it  at  the  boar’s  throat,  or  rather  chest,  within  the  collar- 
bone, in  which  case  the  weight  of  the  beast,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  its  career,  would  have  served  to  accelerate 
its  own  destruction  ; but  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the 
ground,  the  King’s  foot  slipped  just  as  this  delicate  and 
perilous  manoeuvre  ought  to  have  been  accomplished,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  sword  encountering  the  cuirass  of 
bristles  on  the  outside  of  the  creature’s  shoulder,  glanced 
off  without  making  any  impression,  and  Louis  fell  flat  on 
the  ground.  This  was  so  far  fortunate  for  the  Monarch, 
because  the  animal,  owing  to  the  King’s  fall,  missed  his 
blow  in  his  turn,  and  in  passing  only  rent  with  his  tusk 
the  King’s  short  hunting-cloak,  instead  of  ripping  up  his 
thigh.  But  when,  after  running  a little  ahead  in  the  fury 
of  his  course,  the  boar  turned  to  repeat  his  attack  on  the 
King  at  the  moment  when  he  was  rising,  the  life  of  Louis 
was  in  imminent  danger.  At  this  critical  moment,  Quentin 
Durward,  who  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  chase  by  the 
slowness  of  his  horse,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had  luckily 
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distinguished  and  followed  the  blast  of  the  King’s  horn, 
rode  up,  and  transfixed  the  animal  with  his  spear. 

The  King,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  feet, 
came  in  turn  to  Durward’s  assistance,  and  cut  the  animal’s 
throat  with  his  sword.  Before  speaking  a word  to  Quentin, 
he  measured  the  huge  creature  not  only  by  paces,  but  even 
by  feet — then  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  the  blood 
from  his  hands — then  took  off  his  hunting-cap,  hung  it  on 
a bush,  and  devoutly  made  his  orisons  to  the  little  leaden 
images  which  it  contained — and  at  length,  looking  upon 
Durward,  said  to  him,  “ Is  it  thou,  my  young  Scot  ? — 
thou  hast  begun  thy  woodcraft  well. — Why  dost  thou  not 
speak  ? Thou  hast  lost  thy  forwardness  and  fire,  methinks, 
at  the  Court,  where  others  find  both.” 

Quentin,  as  shrewd  a youth  as  ever  Scottish  breeze 
breathed  caution  into,  had  imbibed  more  awe  than  con- 
fidence towards  his  dangerous  master,  and  was  far  too 
wise  to  embrace  the  perilous  permission  of  familiarity 
which  he  seemed  thus  invited  to  use,  answered  in  very 
few  and  well-chosen  words. 

The  King  then  winded  his  horn,  which  brought  up  Dunois 
and  several  attendants,  whose  compliments  he  received  on 
the  slaughter  of  such  a noble  animal,  without  scrupling  to 
appropriate  a much  greater  share  of  merit  than  actually 
belonged  to  him;  for  he  mentioned  Durward’s  assistance 
as  slightly  as  a sportsman  of  rank,  who,  in  boasting  of  the 
number  of  birds  which  he  has  bagged,  does  not  always 
dilate  upon  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  gamekeeper. 
He  then  ordered  Dunois  to  see  that  the  boar’s  carcass  was 
sent  to  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Martin,  at  Tours,  to  mend 
their  fare  on  holydays,  and  that  they  might  remember  the 
King  in  their  private  devotions. 

“ And,”  said  Louis,  “ who  hath  seen  his  Eminence  my 
Lord  Cardinal?  Methinks  it  were  but  poor  courtesy,  and 
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cold  regard  to  Holy  Church,  to  leave  him  afoot  here  in  the 
forest.” 

“ May  it  please  you,  sire,”  said  Quentin,  when  he  saw  that 
all  were  silent,  “ I saw  his  Lordship  the  Cardinal  accom- 
modated with  a horse,  on  which  he  left  the  forest.” 

“ Heaven  cares  for  its  own,”  replied  the  King.  “ Set 
forward  to  the  Castle,  my  lords ; we’ll  hunt  no  more  this 
morning.” 


THE  ASTROLOGER. 

(Quentin  Durward.) 

OUIS  led  the  way,  followed  by  Quentin,  to  a 
separate  tower  of  the  Castle  of  Plessis,  in 
which  was  installed,  in  no  small  ease  and 
splendour,  the  celebrated  astrologer,  poet, 
and  philosopher,  Galeotti  Marti,  or  Martius, 
or  Martivalle,  a native  of  Narni  in  Italy,  the  author  of  the 
famous  treatise  De  Vulgo  Incognitis , and  the  subject  of  his 
age’s  admiration,  and  of  the  panegyrics  of  Paulus  Jovius. 
He  had  long  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  celebrated 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  from  whom  he  was 
in  some  measure  decoyed  by  Louis,  who  grudged  the 
Hungarian  monarch  the  society  and  the  counsels  of  a sage 
accounted  so  skilful  in  reading  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

Martivalle  was  none  of  those  ascetic,  withered,  pale  pro- 
fessors of  mystic  learning  of  those  days,  who  bleared  their 
eyes  over  the  midnight  furnace,  and  macerated  their  bodies 
by  outwatching  the  polar  bear.  He  indulged  in  all  courtly 
pleasures,  and  until  he  grew  corpulent,  had  excelled  in  all 
martial  sports  and  gymnastic  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the 
use  of  arms;  insomuch  that  Janus  Pannonius  has  left  a 
Latin  epigram  upon  a wrestling  match  betwixt  Galeotti  and 
a renowned  champion  of  that  art,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Hungarian  King  and  Court,  in  which  the  Astrologer  was 
completely  victorious. 

The  apartments  of  this  courtly  and  martial  sage  were  far 
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more  splendidly  furnished  than  any  which  Quentin  had  yet 
seen  in  the  royal  palace ; and  the  carving  and  ornamented 
wood-work  of  his  library,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  dis- 
played in  the  tapestries,  showed  the  elegant  taste  of  the 
learned  Italian.  Out  of  his  study  one  door  opened  to  his 
sleeping-apartment,  another  led  to  the  turret  which  served 
as  his  observatory.  A large  oaken  table,  in  the  midst  of 
the  chamber,  was  covered  with  a rich  Turkey  carpet,  the 
spoils  of  the  tent  of  a Pacha  after  the  great  battle  of  Jaiza, 
where  the  Astrologer  had  fought  abreast  with  the  valiant 
champion  of  Christendom,  Matthias  Corvinus.  On  the 
table  lay  a variety  of  mathematical  and  astrological  instru- 
ments, all  of  the  most  rich  materials  and  curious  workman- 
ship. His  astrolabe  of  silver  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  his  Jacob’s  staff  of  ebony,  jointed  with 
gold,  and  curiously  inlaid,  was  a mark  of  esteem  from  the 
reigning  Pope. 

There  were  various  other  miscellaneous  articles  disposed 
on  the  table  or  hanging  around  the  walls ; amongst  others, 
two  complete  suits  of  armour,  one  of  mail,  the  other  of 
plate,  both  of  which,  from  their  great  size,  seemed  to  call 
the  gigantic  Astrologer  their  owner  ; a Spanish  toledo,  a 
Scottish  broadsword,  a Turkish  scymitar,  with  bows,  quivers, 
and  other  warlike  weapons  ; musical  instruments  of  several 
different  kinds ; a silver  crucifix,  a sepulchral  antique  vase, 
and  several  of  the  little  brazen  Penates  of  the  ancient 
heathens,  with  other  curious  nondescript  articles,  some  of 
which,  in  the  superstitious  opinions  of  that  period,  seemed 
to  be  designed  for  magical  purposes.  The  library  of  this 
singular  character  was  of  the  same  miscellaneous  description 
with  his  other  effects.  Curious  manuscripts  of  classical 
antiquity  lay  mingled  with  the  voluminous  labours  of  Chris- 
tian divines,  and  of  those  painstaking  sages  who  professed 
the  chemical  science,  and  proffered  to  guide  their  students 
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into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  nature,  by  means  of  the 
Hermetical  Philosophy.  Some  were  written  in  the  Eastern 
character,  and  others  concealed  their  sense  or  nonsense 
under  the  veil  of  hieroglyphics  and  cabalistic  characters. 
The  whole  apartment  and  its  furniture  of  every  kind,  formed 
a scene  very  impressive  on  the  fancy,  considering  the  gene- 
ral belief  then  indisputably  entertained,  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  occult  sciences ; and  that  effect  was  increased 
by  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  individual  himself, 
who,  seated  in  a huge  chair,  was  employed  in  curiously 
examining  a specimen  just  issued  from  the  Frankfort  press, 
of  the  newly  invented  art  of  printing. 

Galeotti  Martivalle  was  a tall,  bulky,  yet  stately  man, 
considerably  past  his  prime,  and  whose  youthful  habits  of 
exercise,  though  still  occasionally  resumed,  had  not  been 
able  to  contend  with  his  natural  tendency  to  corpulence, 
increased  by  sedentary  study,  and  indulgence  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table.  His  features,  though  rather  overgrown, 
were  dignified  and  noble,  and  a Santon*  might  have  envied 
the  dark  and  downward  sweep  of  his  long-descending  beard. 
His  dress  was  a chamber-robe  of  the  richest  Genoa  velvet, 
with  ample  sleeves,  clasped  with  frogs  of  gold,  and  lined 
with  sables.  It  was  fastened  round  his  middle  by  a broad 
belt  of  virgin  parchment,  round  which  were  represented,  in 
crimson  characters,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  He  rose  and 
bowed  to  the  King,  yet  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  such 
exalted  society  was  familiar,  and  who  was  not  at  all  likely, 
even  in  the  royal  presence,  to  compromise  the  dignity  then 
especially  affected  by  the  pursuers  of  science. 

“ You  are  engaged,  father,”  said  the  King,  “ and,  as  I 
think,  with  this  new-fashioned  art,  of  multiplying  manu- 

* [A  Turkish  priest  or  dervish.  The  Santons  were  an  Eastern  body  of 
religionists,  who  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  enthusiastic  raptures  of  divine 
love.] 
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scripts  by  the  intervention  of  machinery.  Can  things  of 
such  mechanical  and  terrestrial  import  interest  the  thoughts 
of  one  before  whom  Heaven  has  unrolled  her  own  celestial 
volumes  ? ” 

“My  brother,”  replied  Martivalle, — “for  so  the  tenant 
of  this  cell  must  term  even  the  King  of  France,  when  he 
deigns  to  visit  him  as  a disciple, — believe  me  that,  in  con- 
sidering the  consequences  of  this  invention,  I read  with  as 
certain  augury,  as  by  any  combination  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  most  awful  and  portentous  changes.  When  I 
reflect  with  what  slow  and  limited  supplies  the  stream  of 
science  hath  hitherto  descended  to  us ; how  difficult  to  be 
obtained  by  those  most  ardent  in  its  search ; how  certain 
to  be  neglected  by  all  who  regard  their  ease ; how  liable  to 
be  diverted,  or  altogether  dried  up  by  the  invasions  of 
barbarism ; can  I look  forward  without  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment, to  the  lot  of  a succeeding  generation,  on  whom 
knowledge  will  descend  like  the  first  and  second  rain,  un- 
interrupted, unabated,  unbounded ; fertilising  some  grounds, 
and  overflowing  others ; changing  the  whole  form  of  social 
life ; establishing  and  overthrowing  religions ; erecting  and 
destroying  kingdoms  ” 

“ Hold,  Galeotti,”  said  Louis, — “ shall  these  changes  come 
in  our  time  ? ” 

“No,  my  royal  brother,”  replied  Martivalle;  “this 
invention  may  be  likened  to  a young  tree,  which  is  now 
newly  planted,  but  shall,  in  succeeding  generations,  bear 
fruit  as  fatal,  yet  as  precious,  as  that  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  ; the  knowledge,  namely,  of  good  and  evil.” 

Louis  answered,  after  a moment’s  pause,  “ Let  futurity 
look  to  what  concerns  them — we  are  men  of  this  age,  and 
to  this  age  we  will  confine  our  care.  Sufficient  for  the  daj 
is  the  evil  thereof. — Tell  me,  hast  thou  proceeded  farther 
in  the  horoscope  which  I sent  to  thee,  and  of  which  you 
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made  me  some  report  ? I have  brought  the  party  hither, 
that  you  may  use  palmistry,  or  chiromancy,  if  such  is  your 
pleasure.  The  matter  is  pressing.” 

The  bulky  sage  arose  from  his  seat,  and  approaching  the 
young  soldier,  fixed  on  him  his  keen,  large  dark  eyes,  as  if 
he  were  in  the  act  of  internally  spelling  and  dissecting  every 
lineament  and  feature.  Blushing  and  borne  down  by  this 
close  examination  on  the  part  of  one  whose  expression  was 
so  reverend  at  once  and  commanding,  Quentin  bent  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  did  not  again  raise  them,  till  in 
the  act  of  obeying  the  sonorous  command  of  the  Astrologer, 
“Look  up,  and  be  not  afraid,  but  hold  forth  thy  hand.” 

When  Martivalle  had  inspected  his  palm,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  mystic  arts  which  he  practised,  he  led  the 
King  some  steps  aside. — “My  royal  brother,”  he  said, 
“ the  physiognomy  of  this  youth,  together  with  the  lines 
impressed  on  his  hand,  confirm,  in  a wonderful  degree,  the 
report  which  I founded  on  his  horoscope,  as  well  as  that 
judgment  which  your  own  proficiency  in  our  sublime  arts 
induced  you  at  once  to  form  of  him.  All  promises  that 
this  youth  will  be  brave  and  fortunate.” 

“And  faithful  ?”  said  the  King;  “for  valour  and  fortune 
square  not  always  with  fidelity.” 

“ And  faithful  also,”  said  the  Astrologer ; “ for  there  is 
manly  firmness  in  look  and  eye,  and  his  linea  vitece  is 
deeply  marked  and  clear,  which  indicates  a true  and 
upright  adherence  to  those  who  do  benefit  or  lodge  trust 
in  him.  But  yet  ” 

“But  what  ? ” said  the  King  ; “ Father  Galeotti,  where- 
fore do  you  now  pause  ? ” 

“The  ears  of  Kings,”  said  the  Sage,  “are  like  the 
palates  of  those  dainty  patients,  which  are  unable  to 
endure  the  bitterness  of  the  drugs  necessary  for  their 
recovery.” 
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“ My  ears  and  my  palate  have  no  such  niceness,”  said 
Louis  ; “ Let  me  hear  what  is  useful  counsel,  and  swallow 
what  is  wholesome  medicine.  I quarrel  not  with  the 
rudeness  of  the  one,  or  the  harsh  taste  of  the  other.  I 
have  not  been  cockered  in  wantonness  or  indulgence ; my 
youth  was  one  of  exile  and  suffering.  My  ears  are  used  to 
harsh  counsel,  and  take  no  offence  at  it.” 

“ Then  plainly,  Sire,”  replied  Galeotti,  “if  you  have  aught 
in  your  proposed  commission  which — which,  in  short,  may 
startle  a scrupulous  conscience — intrust  it  not  to  this  youth 
— at  least  not  till  a few  years’  exercise  in  your  service  has 
made  him  as  unscrupulous  as  others.” 

“And  is  this  what  you  hesitated  to  speak,  my  good 
Galeotti  ? and  didst  thou  think  thy  speaking  it  would  offend 
me  ? ” said  the  King.  “ Alack,  I know  that  thou  art  well 
sensible,  that  the  path  of  royal  policy  cannot  be  always 
squared  (as  that  of  private  life  ought  invariably  to  be)  by 
the  abstract  maxims  of  religion  and  of  morality.  Wherefore 
do  we,  the  Princes  of  the  earth,  found  churches  and  mona- 
steries, make  pilgrimages,  undergo  penances,  and  perform 
devotions,  with  which  others  may  dispense,  unless  it  be 
because  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  welfare  of  our 
kingdoms  force  us  upon  measures  which  grieve  our  con- 
sciences as  Christians  ? But  Heaven  has  mercy — the 
Church  an  unbounded  stock  of  merits,  and  the  intercession 
of  Our  Lady  of  Embrun  and  the  blessed  saints  is  urgent, 
everlasting  and  omnipotent.” — He  laid  his  hat  on  the  table, 
and  devoutly  kneeling  before  the  images  stuck  in  his  hat- 
band, repeated  in  an  earnest  tone,  “ San ct e Huberte,  Sancte 
Juliane , Sancte  Mar  tine,  Sancte  Rosalia , Sancti  quotquot 
adestis,  orate  pro  me  peccatore  ! ” He  then  smote  his  breast, 
arose,  reassumed  his  hat,  and  continued ; — “ Be  assured, 
good  father,  that  whatever  there  may  be  in  our  commission, 
of  the  nature  at  which  you  have  hinted,  the  execution  shall 
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not  be  intrusted  to  this  youth,  nor  shall  he  be  privy  to  such 
part  of  our  purpose.” 

“ In  this,”  said  the  Astrologer,  “ you,  my  royal  brother, 
will  walk  wisely. — Something  may  be  apprehended  likewise 
from  the  rashness  of  this  your  young  commissioner ; a 
failing  inherent  in  those  of  sanguine  complexion.  But  I 
hold  that,  by  the  rules  of  art,  this  chance  is  not  to  be 
weighed  against  the  other  properties  discovered  from  his 
horoscope  and  otherwise.” 

“ Will  this  next  midnight  be  a propitious  hour  in  which 
to  commence  a perilous  journey?”  said  the  King. — “See, 
here  is  your  Ephemerides — you  see  the  position  of  the 
moon  in  regard  to  Saturn,  and  the  ascendance  of  Jupiter 
— That  should  argue,  methinks,  in  submission  to  your  better 
art,  success  to  him  who  sends  forth  the  expedition  at  such 
an  hour.” 

“ To  him  who  sends  forth  the  expedition,”  said  the 
Astrologer,  after  a pause,  “ this  conjunction  doth  indeed 
promise  success ; but,  methinks,  that  Saturn  being  combust, 
threatens  danger  and  infortune  to  the  party  sent ; whence 
I infer  that  the  errand  may  be  perilous,  or  even  fatal  to 
those  who  are  to  journey.  Violence  and  captivity,  methinks, 
are  intimated  in  that  adverse  conjunction.” 

“ Violence  and  captivity  to  those  who  are  sent,”  answered 
the  King,  “ but  success  to  the  wishes  of  the  sender — Runs 
it  not  thus,  my  learned  father  ? ” 

“ Even  so,”  replied  the  Astrologer. 

The  King  paused,  without  giving  any  farther  indication 
how  far  this  presaging  speech  (probably  hazarded  by  the 
Astrologer  from  his  conjecture  that  the  commission  re- 
lated to  some  dangerous  purpose)  squared  with  his  real 
object. 

The  King  then  pulled  forth  a paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  ere  he  gave  it  to  Martivalle,  said,  in  a tone  which 
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resembled  that  of  an  apology — “ Learned  Galeotti,  be  not 
surprised,  that,  possessing  in  you  an  oracular  treasure, 
superior  to  that  lodged  in  the  breast  of  any  now  alive, 
not  excepting  the  great  Nostradamus*  himself,  lam  de- 
sirous frequently  to  avail  myself  of  your  skill  in  those 
doubts  and  difficulties,  which  beset  every  Prince  who 
hath  to  contend  with  rebellion  within  his  land,  and  with 
external  enemies,  both  powerful  and  inveterate.” 

“When  I was  honoured  with  your  request,  Sire,”  said 
the  philosopher,  “and  abandoned  the  Court  of  Buda  for 
that  of  Plessis,  it  was  with  the  resolution  to  place  at  the 
command  of  my  royal  patron  whatever  my  art  had,  that 
might  be  of  service  to  him.” 

“Enough,  good  Martivalle — I pray  thee  attend  to  the 
import  of  this  question.” — He  proceeded  to  read  from 
the  paper  in  his  hand : — “ A person  having  on  hand  a 
weighty  controversy,  which  is  like  to  draw  to  debate 
either  by  law  or  by  force  of  arms,  is  desirous,  for  the 
present,  to  seek  accommodation  by  a personal  interview 
with  his  antagonist.  He  desires  to  know  what  day  will 
be  propitious  for  the  execution  of  such  a purpose ; also 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  success  of  such  a negotiation, 
and  whether  his  adversary  will  be  moved  to  answer  the 
confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  with  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness, or  may  rather  be  likely  to  abuse  the  opportunity  and 
advantage  which  such  meeting  may  afford  him  ? ” 

“ It  is  an  important  question,”  said  Martivalle,  when  the 
King  had  done  reading,  “ and  requires  that  I should  set 
a planetary  figure,  and  give  it  instant  and  deep  con- 
sideration.” 

“ Let  it  be  so,  my  good  father  in  the  sciences,  and  thou 
shalt  know  what  it  is  to  oblige  a King  of  France.  We  are 
determined,  if  the  constellations  forbid  not, — and  our  own 
* [Michel  Nostrauamus,  a celebrated  French  astrologer.] 
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humble  art  leads  us  to  think  that  they  approve  our  purpose, 
— to  hazard  something,  even  in  our  own  person,  to  stop 
these  anti-Christian  wars.” 

“ May  the  Saints  forward  your  Majesty’s  pious  intent,” 
said  the  Astrologer,  “ and  guard  your  sacred  person  ! ” 

“ Thanks,  learned  father. — Here  is  something  the  while 
to  enlarge  your  curious  library.” 

He  placed  under  one  of  the  volumes  a small  purse  of 
gold  ; for,  economical  even  in  his  superstitions,  Louis 
conceived  the  Astrologer  sufficiently  bound  to  his  service 
by  the  pensions  he  had  assigned  him,  and  thought  himself 
entitled  to  the  use  of  his  skill  at  a moderate  rate,  even  upon 
great  exigencies. 

Louis,  having  thus,  in  legal  phrase,  added  a refreshing 
fee  to  his  general  retainer,  turned  from  him  to  address 
Durward. — “Follow  me,”  he  said,  “my  bonny  Scot,  as 
one  chosen  by  Destiny  and  a Monarch  to  accomplish  a 
bold  adventure.  All  must  be  got  ready,  that  thou  mayest 
put  foot  in  stirrup  the  very  instant  the  bell  of  Saint 
Martin’s  tolls  twelve.  One  minute  sooner,  one  minute 
later,  were  to  forfeit  the  favourable  aspect  of  the  con- 
stellations which  smile  on  your  adventure.” 

Thus  saying,  the  King  left  the  apartment,  followed  by 
his  young  guardsman  ; and  no  sooner  were  they  gone 
than  the  Astrologer  gave  way  to  very  different  feelings 
from  those  which  seemed  to  animate  him  during  the  royal 
presence. 

“The  niggardly  slave!”  he  said,  weighing  the  purse  in 
his  hand, — for,  being  a man  of  unbounded  expense,  he  had 
almost  constant  occasion  for  money, — “ The  base  sordid 
scullion  ! — A coxswain’s  wife  would  give  more  to  know 
that  her  husband  had  crossed  the  narrow  seas  in  safety. 
He  acquire  any  tincture  of  humane  letters  ! — yes,  when 
prowling  foxes  and  yelling  wolves  become  musicians.  He 
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read  the  glorious  blazoning  of  the  firmament ! — ay,  when 
sordid  moles  shall  become  lynxes. — After  so  many  pro- 
mises made,  to  entice  me  from  the  Court  of  the  magni- 
ficent Matthias,  where  Hun  and  Turk,  Christian  and 
Infidel,  the  Czar  of  Muscovia  and  the  Cham  of  Tartary 
themselves,  contended  to  load  me  with  gifts, — doth  he 
think  I am  to  abide  in  this  old  Castle,  like  a bullfinch 
in  a cage,  fain  to  sing  as  oft  as  he  chooses  to  whistle,  and 
call  for  seed  and  water? — Not  so — I will  discover  or  con- 
trive a remedy.” 

He  again  took  the  despised  guerdon,  and  weighed  it  in 
his  hand.  “ It  may  be,”  he  said,  “ there  is  some  jewel, 
or  pearl  of  price,  concealed  in  this  paltry  case — I have 
heard  he  can  be  liberal  even  to  lavishness,  when  it  suits 
his  caprice  or  interest” 

He  emptied  the  purse,  which  contained  neither  more 
nor  less  than  ten  gold  pieces.  The  indignation  of  the 
Astrologer  was  extreme. — “ Thinks  he  that  for  such  paltry 
rate  of  hire  I will  practise  that  celestial  science  which  I 
have  studied  with  the  Armenian  Abbot  of  Istrahoff,  who 
had  not  seen  the  sun  for  forty  years, — with  the  Greek 
Dubravius,  who  is  said  to  have  raised  the  dead, — and 
have  even  visited  the  Scheik  Ebn  Hali  in  his  cave  in  the 
deserts  of  Thebais? — No! — he  that  contemns  art  shall 
perish  through  his  own  ignorance.  Ten  pieces  ! ” 

So  saying,  the  indignant  Sage  nevertheless  plunged  the 
contemned  pieces  of  gold  into  a large  pouch  which  he 
wore  at  his  girdle. 


CHARLES  THE  BOLD  AND  THE 
ESTA  TES  OF  BURG UND  V. 

(Anne  of  Geierstein.  ) 

[. Period  of  tale  : 1474 .] 

[Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  a ruler  of  a haughty,  proud, 
and  uncompromising  nature,  and  being  almost  continually  at  war,  was 
frequently  in  need  of  money  to  carry  on  his  various  enterprises.  He  has 
sent  a message  to  the  Estates  or  Parliament  of  Burgundy,  proposing  a new 
taxation  in  order  to  raise  supplies  for  another  war  which  is  in  prospect.] 

HE  procession  halted  before  a large  Gothic 
building  in  the  centre  of  Dijon.  This  was 
then  called  Maison  du  Due,  as,  after  the 
union  of  Burgundy  with  France,  it  was 
termed  Maison  du  Roy.  The  Maire  of 
Dijon  attended  on  the  steps  before  this  palace,  accompanied 
by  his  official  brethren,  and  escorted  by  a hundred  able- 
bodied  citizens,  in  black  velvet  cloaks,  bearing  half  pikes  in 
their  hands.  The  Maire  kneeled  to  kiss  the  stirrup  of  the 
Duke,  and  at  the  moment  when  Charles  descended  from 
his  horse,  every  bell  in  the  city  commenced  so  thundering 
a peal,  that  they  might  almost  have  awakened  the  dead  who 
slept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  steeples,  which  rocked  with  their 
clangour.  Under  the  influence  of  this  stunning  peal  of 
welcome,  the  Duke  entered  the  great  hall  of  the  building, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  erected  a throne  for  the 
sovereign,  seats  for  his  more  distinguished  officers  of  state 
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and  higher  vassals,  with  benches  behind  for  persons  of  less 
note.  On  one  of  these,  but  in  a spot  from  which  he  might 
possess  a commanding  view  of  the  whole  assembly,  as  well 
as  of  the  Duke  himself,  Colvin  * placed  the  noble  English- 
man ; t and  Charles,  whose  quick  stern  eye  glanced  rapidly 
over  the  party  when  they  were  seated,  seemed,  by  a nod  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  to  those  around  him, 
to  give  his  approbation  of  the  arrangement  adopted. 

When  the  Duke  and  his  assistants  were  seated  and  in 
order,  the  Maire,  again  approaching,  in  the  most  humble 
manner,  and  kneeling  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ducal  throne, 
requested  to  know  if  his  Highness’s  leisure  permitted  him 
to  hear  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital  express  their  devoted 
zeal  to  his  person,  and  to  accept  the  benevolence  which, 
in  the  shape  of  a silver  cup  filled  with  gold  pieces,  he  had 
the  distinguished  honour  to  place  before  his  feet,  in  name 
of  the  citizens  and  community  of  Dijon. 

Charles,  who  at  no  time  affected  much  courtesy,  an- 
swered briefly  and  bluntly,  with  a voice  which  was  naturally 
harsh  and  dissonant,  “ All  things  in  their  order,  good 
Master  Maire.  Let  us  first  hear  what  the  Estates  of 
Burgundy  have  to  say  to  us ; we  will  then  listen  to  the 
burghers  of  Dijon.” 

The  Maire  rose  and  retired,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  silver 
cup,  and  experiencing  probably  some  vexation,  as  well  as 
surprise,  that  its  contents  had  not  secured  an  instant  and 
gracious  acceptance. 

“ I expected,”  said  Duke  Charles,  “ to  have  met  at  this 
hour  and  place  our  Estates  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  or  a 
deputation  of  them,  with  an  answer  to  our  message  con- 

* [An  English  mercenary  soldier  attached  to  Charles.] 

t [De  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  sent  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  dauntless 
widow  of  Henry  VI.,  to  Charles  the  Bold  for  aid  to  restore  the  house  of 
Lancaster  to  the  throne  of  England.] 
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?eyed  to  them  three  days  since  by  our  chancellor.  Is  there 
no  one  here  on  their  part  ? ” 

The  Maire,  as  none  else  made  any  attempt  to  answer, 
said  that  the  members  of  the  Estates  had  been  in  close 
deliberation  the  whole  of  that  morning,  and  doubtless  would 
instantly  wait  upon  his  Highness,  when  they  heard  that  he 
had  honoured  the  town  with  his  presence. 

“ Go,  Toison  d’Or,”  said  the  Duke  to  the  herald  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,*  “ bear  to  these  gentlemen  the 
tidings  that  we  desire  to  know  the  end  of  their  deliberations ; 
and  that  neither  in  courtesy  nor  in  loyalty  can  they  expect 
us  to  wait  long.  Be  round  with  them,  Sir  Herald,  or  we 
shall  be  as  round  with  you.” 

While  the  herald  was  absent  on  his  mission,  we  may 
remind  our  readers,  that  in  all  feudalised  countries  (that  is 
to  say,  in  almost  all  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages),  an 
ardent  spirit  of  liberty  pervaded  the  constitution ; and  the 
only  fault  that  could  be  found  was,  that  the  privileges  and 
freedom  for  which  the  great  vassals  contended  did  not 
sufficiently  descend  to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  or 
extend  protection  to  those  who  were  most  likely  to  need  it. 
The  two  first  ranks  in  the  State,  the  nobles  and  clergy, 
enjoyed  high  and  important  privileges ; and  even  the  third 
estate,  or  citizens,  had  this  immunity  in  peculiar,  that  no 
new  duties,  customs,  or  taxes  of  any  kind,  could  be  exacted 
from  them  save  by  their  own  consent. 

The  memory  of  Duke  Philip,  the  father  of  Charles,  was 
dear  to  the  Burgundians ; for  during  twenty  years  that  sage 
prince  had  maintained  his  rank  amongst  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  with  much  dignity,  and  had  accumulated  treasure 
without  exacting  or  receiving  any  great  increase  of  supplies 
from  the  rich  countries  which  he  governed.  But  the  ex- 

* [A  military  order  of  knighthood,  instituted  by  Philippe  of  Burgundy  in 
1429.] 
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travagant  schemes  and  immoderate  expense  of  Duke  Charles 
had  already  excited  the  suspicion  of  his  Estates ; and  the 
mutual  good-will  betwixt  the  prince  and  people  began  to  be 
exchanged  for  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the  one  side,  and 
defiance  on  the  other.  The  refractory  disposition  of  the 
Estates  had  of  late  increased ; for  they  had  disapproved  of 
various  wars  in  which  their  Duke  had  needlessly  embarked ; 
and  from  his  levying  such  large  bodies  of  mercenary  troops, 
they  came  to  suspect  he  might  finally  employ  the  wealth  voted 
to  him  by  his  subjects,  for  the  undue  extension  of  his  royal 
prerogative  and  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time  the  Duke’s  uniform  success  in  enter- 
prises which  appeared  desperate  as  well  as  difficult,  esteem 
for  the  frankness  and  openness  of  his  character,  and 
dread  of  the  obstinacy  and  headstrong  tendency  of  a 
temper  which  could  seldom  bear  persuasion,  and  never 
endured  opposition,  still  threw  awe  and  terror  around  the 
throne,  which  was  materially  aided  by  the  attachment  of  the 
common  people  to  the  person  of  the  present  Duke,  and  to 
the  memory  of  his  father.  It  had  been  understood  that  upon 
the  present  occasion,  there  was  strong  opposition  amongst 
the  Estates  to  the  system  of  taxation  proposed  on  the  part 
ot  the  Duke,  and  the  issue  was  expected  with  considerable 
anxiety  by  the  Duke’s  counsellors,  and  with  fretful  im- 
patience by  the  sovereign  himself. 

After  a space  of  about  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the 
Chancellor  of  Burgundy,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Vienne, 
and  a prelate  of  high  rank,  entered  the  hall  with  his  train ; 
and  passing  behind  the  ducal  throne  to  occupy  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  places  in  the  assembly,  he  stopped  for 
a moment  to  urge  his  master  to  receive  the  answer  of  his 
Estates  in  a private  manner,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
to  understand  that  the  result  of  the  deliberations  had  been 
by  no  means  satisfactory. 
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“ By  Saint  George  of  Burgundy,  my  Lord  Archbishop,” 
answered  the  Duke  sternly  and  loud,  “ we  are  not  a prince 
of  a mind  so  paltry  that  we  need  to  shun  the  moody  looks 
of  a discontented  and  insolent  faction.  If  the  Estates  of 
Burgundy  send  a disobedient  and  disloyal  answer  to  our 
paternal  message,  let  them  deliver  it  in  open  court,  that  the 
assembled  people  may  learn  how  to  decide  between  their 
Duke  and  those  petty  yet  intriguing  spirits,  who  would 
interfere  with  our  authority.” 

The  Chancellor  bowed  gravely,  and  took  his  seat ; while 
the  English  Earl  observed  that  most  of  the  members  of 
the  assembly,  excepting  such  as  in  doing  so  could  not 
escape  the  Duke’s  notice,  passed  some  observations  to  their 
neighbours,  which  were  received  with  a half-expressed  nod, 
shrug,  or  shake  of  the  head,  as  men  treat  a proposal  upon 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  decide.  At  the  same  time,  Toison 
d'Or,  who  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  introduced 
into  the  hall  a committee  of  the  Estates,  consisting  of 
twelve  members,  four  from  each  branch  of  the  Estates, 
announced  as  empowered  to  deliver  the  answer  of  that 
assembly  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

When  the  deputation  entered  the  hall,  Charles  arose 
from  his  throne  according  to  ancient  custom,  and  taking 
from  his  head  his  bonnet,  charged  with  a huge  plume  of 
feathers,  “ Health  and  welcome,”  he  said,  “ to  my  good 
subjects  of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  ! ” All  the  numerous 
train  of  courtiers  rose  and  uncovered  their  heads  with  the 
same  ceremony.  The  members  of  the  States  then  dropped 
on  one  knee,  the  four  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  Oxford 
recognised  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul’s,  approaching 
nearest  to  the  Duke’s  person,  the  nobles  kneeling  behind 
them,  and  the  burgesses  in  the  rear  of  the  whole. 

“ Noble  Duke,”  said  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul’s,  “will  it  best 
please  you  to  hear  the  answer  of  your  good  and  loyal 
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Estates  of  Burgundy  by  the  voice  of  one  member  speaking 
for  the  whole,  or  by  three  persons,  each  delivering  the  sense 
of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  ? ” 

“ As  you  will,”  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

“A  priest,  a noble,  and  a free  burgher,”  said  the  church- 
man, . still  on  one  knee,  “ will  address  your  Highness  in 
succession.  For  though,  blessed  be  the  God  who  leads 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  ! we  are  agreed  in 
the  general  answer,  yet  each  body  of  the  Estates  may 
have  special  and  separate  reasons  to  allege  for  the  com- 
mon opinion.” 

“We  will  hear  you  separately,”  said  Duke  Charles, 
casting  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  throwing  himself 
carelessly  back  into  his  seat.  At  the  same  time,  all  who 
wrere  of  noble  blood,  whether  in  the  committee  or  amongst 
the  spectators,  vouched  their  rignt  to  be  peers  of  their 
sovereign  by  assuming  their  bonnets  ; and  a cloud  of 
waving  plumes  at  once  added  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
assembly. 

When  the  Duke  resumed  his  seat,  the  deputation  arose 
from  their  knees,  and  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul’s,  again 
stepping  forth,  addressed  him  in  these  words  : — 

“My  Lord  Duke,  your  loyal  and  faithful  clergy  have 
considered  your  Highness’s  proposal  to  lay  a talliage  on 
your  people,  in  order  to  make  war  on  the  Confederate 
Cantons  in  the  country  of  the  Alps.  The  quarrel,  my 
liege  lord,  seems  to  your  clergy  an  unjust  and  oppressive 
one  on  your  Highness’s  part ; nor  can.  they  hope  that  God 
will  bless  those  who  arm  in  it.  They  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  reject  your  Highness’s  proposal.” 

The  Duke*s  eye  lowered  gloomily  on  the  deliverer  of  this 
unpalatable  message.  He  shook  his  head  with  one  of  those 
stern  and  menacing  looks  which  the  harsh  composition  of 
his  features  rendered  them  peculiarly  qualified  to  express. 
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“ You  have  spoken,  Sir  Priest,”  was  the  only  reply  which 
he  deigned  to  make. 

One  of  the  four  nobles,  the  Sire  de  Myrebeau,  then  ex- 
pressed himself  thus : — 

“Your  Highness  has  asked  of  your  faithful  nobles  to 
consent  to  new  imposts  and  exactions,  to  be  levied  through 
Burgundy,  for  the  raising  of  additional  bands  of  hired 
soldiers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  quarrels  of  the  state. 
My  lord,  the  swords  of  the  Burgundian  nobles,  knights, 
and  gentlemen,  have  been  ever  at  your  Highness’s  com- 
mand, as  those  of  our  ancestors  have  been  readily  wielded 
for  your  predecessors.  In  your  Highness’s  just  quarrel 
we  will  go  further,  and  fight  firmer,  than  any  hired  fellows 
who  can  be  procured,  whether  from  France,  or  Germany, 
or  Italy.  We  will  not  give  our  consent  that  the  people 
should  be  taxed  for  paying  mercenaries  to  discharge  that 
military  duty  which  it  is  alike  our  pride  and  our  exclusive 
privilege  to  render.” 

“ You  have  spoken,  Sire  de  Myrebeau,”  were  again  the 
only  words  of  the  Duke’s  reply.  He  uttered  them  slowly 
and  with  deliberation,  as  if  afraid  lest  some  phrase  of 
imprudent  violence  should  escape  along  with  what  he 
purposed  to  say.  Oxford  thought  he  cast  a glance  to- 
wards him  before  he  spoke,  as  if  the  consciousness  of  his 
presence  was  some  additional  restraint  on  his  passion. 
“ Now,  Heaven  grant,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ that  this 
opposition  may  work  its  proper  effect,  and  induce  the 
Duke  to  renounce  an  imprudent  attempt,  so  hazardous 
and  so  unnecessary  ! ” 

While  he  muttered  these  thoughts,  the  Duke  made  a 
sign  to  one  ot  the  tiers  etat,  or  commons,  to  speak  in  his 
turn.  The  person  who  obeyed  the  signal  was  Martin 
Block,  a wealthy  butcher  and  grazier  of  Dijon.  His  words 
were  these: — “Noble  Prince,  our  fathers  were  the  dutiful 
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subjects  of  your  predecessors ; we  are  the  same  to  you ; 
our  children  will  be  alike  the  liegemen  of  your  successors. 
But  touching  the  request  your  Chancellor  has  made  to  us, 
it  is  such  as  our  ancestors  never  complied  with ; such  as 
we  are  determined  to  refuse,  and  such  as  will  never  be 
conceded  by  the  Estates  of  Burgundy,  to  any  prince  what- 
soever, even  to  the  end  of  time.” 

Charles  had  borne  with  impatient  silence  the  speeches  of 
the  two  former  orators,  but  this  blunt  and  hardy  reply  of  the 
third  Estate  excited  him  beyond  what  his  nature  could 
endure.  He  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  disposition, 
stamped  on  the  floor  till  the  throne  shook,  and  the  high 
vault  rung  over  their  heads,  and  overwhelmed  the  bold 
burgher  with  reproaches.  “Beast  of  burden,”  he  said, 
“am  I to  be  stunned  with  thy  braying,  too?  The  nobles 
may  claim  leave  to  speak,  for  they  can  fight;  the  clergy 
may  use  their  tongues,  for  it  is  their  trade ; but  thou,  that 
hast  never  shed  blood,  save  that  of  bullocks,  less  stupid 
than  thou  art  thyself — must  thou  and  thy  herd  come  hither, 
privileged,  forsooth,  to  bellow  at  a prince’s  footstool? 
Know,  brute  as  thou  art,  that  steers  are  never  introduced 
into  temples  but  to  be  sacrificed,  or  butchers  and  mechanics 
brought  before  their  sovereign,  save  that  they  may  have 
the  honour  to  supply  the  public  wants  from  their  own 
swelling  hoards  ! ” 

A murmur  of  displeasure,  which  even  the  terror  of  the 
Duke’s  wrath  could  not  repress,  ran  through  the  audience 
at  these  words  ; and  the  burgher  of  Dijon,  a sturdy  plebeian, 
replied,  with  little  reverence, — “ Our  purses,  my  Lord  Duke, 
are  our  own — we  will  not  put  the  strings  of  them  into  your 
Highness’s  hands,  unless  we  are  satisfied  with  the  purposes 
to  which  the  money  is  to  be  applied ; and  we  know  well 
how  to  protect  our  persons  and  our  goods  against  foreign 
ruffians  and  plunderers.” 
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Charles  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  deputy  to  be 
arrested,  when,  having  cast  his  eye  towards  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  whose  presence  in  despite  of  himself,  imposed  a 
certain  degree  of  restraint  upon  him,  he  exchanged  that 
piece  of  imprudence  for  another. 

“ I see,”  he  said,  addressing  the  committee  of  Estates, 
“ that  you  are  all  leagued  to  disappoint  my  purposes,  and 
doubtless  to  deprive  me  of  all  the  power  of  a sovereign, 
save  that  of  wearing  a coronet,  and  being  served  on  the 
knee  like  a second  Charles  the  Simple,  while  the  Estates  of 
my  kingdom  divide  the  power  among  them.  But  you  shall 
know  that  you  have  to  do  with  Charles  of  Burgundy,  a prince, 
who,  though  he  has  deigned  to  consult  you,  is  fully  able  to 
fight  battles  without  the  aid  of  his  nobles,  since  they  refuse 
him  the  assistance  of  their  swords — to  defray  the  expense 
without  the  help  of  his  sordid  burghers — and,  it  may  be, 
to  find  a path  to  Heaven,  without  the  assistance  of  an 
ungrateful  priesthood.  I will  show  all  that  are  here  present, 
how  little  my  mind  is  affected,  or  my  purpose  changed,  by 
your  seditious  reply  to  the  message  with  which  I honoured 
you. — Here,  Toison  d’Or,  admit  into  our  presence  these 
men  from  the  confederated  towns  and  cantons,  as  they  call 
themselves,  of  Switzerland.” 

Oxford,  and  all  who  really  interested  themselves  in 
the  Duke’s  welfare,  heard,  with  the  utmost  apprehension, 
his  resolution  to  give  an  audience  to  the  Swiss  Envoys, 
prepossessed  as  he  was  against  them,  and  in  the  moment 
when  his  mood  was  chafed  to  the  uttermost  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Estates  to  grant  him  supplies.  They  were  aware 
that  obstacles  opposed  to  the  current  of  his  passion,  were 
like  rocks  in  the  bed  of  a river,  whose  course  they  cannot 
interrupt,  while  they  provoke  it  to  rage  and  foam.  All 
were  sensible  that  the  die  was  cast,  but  none  who  were 
not  endowed  with  more  than  mortal  prescience,  could  have 
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imagined  how  deep  was  the  pledge  which  depended  upon 
it.  Oxford,  in  particular,  conceived  that  the  execution  of 
his  plan  of  a descent  upon  England  was  the  principal 
point  compromised  by  the  Duke  in  his  rash  obstinacy 
but  he  suspected  not — he  dreamed  not  of  supposing — 
that  the  life  of  Charles  himself,  and  the  independence 
of  Burgundy  as  a separate  kingdom,  hung  quivering  in  the 
same  scales. 


CHARLES  THE  BOLD  AND  THE 
SWISS  DEPUTIES. 

(Anne  of  Geierstein.) 

[Archibald  von  Hagenbach,  a German  noble  of  fierce,  rapacious,  and 
haughty  disposition,  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  the  Bold  governor  of  the 
district  of  La  Ferette,  where  his  exactions  upon  the  traders  of  the  surrounding 
country  had  provoked  much  discontent.  The  commercial  towns  of  Germany 
appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  gover- 
nor, but  Charles  treated  their  complaints  with  contempt.  The  Swiss  League 
carried  their  remonstrances  further,  and  requested  that  justice  should  be 
done  upon  Hagenbach,  as  having  offended  against  the  law  of  nations,  but 
even  their  complaints  were  of  no  avail;  and  at  length  the  Diet  of  the  Confede- 
ration resolved  to  send  a deputation  to  Dijon  to  personally  represent  to  th 
Duke,  the  wicked  injustice  of  his  representative.  On  their  way  to  Dijon, 
the  Deputies  had  been  witness  to  a revolt  in  the  town  of  La  Ferette,  one 
consequence  of  which  was  the  execution  of  Hagenbach.] 


HE  doors  of  the  hall  were  opened  to  the  Swiss 
Deputies,  who  for  the  preceding  hour  had 
been  kept  in  attendance  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  without  receiving  the  slightest  of 
those  attentions  which  among  civilised  nations 
are  universally  paid  to  the  representatives  of  a foreign  State. 
Indeed,  their  very  appearance,  dressed  in  coarse  grey  frocks, 
like  mountain  hunters  or  shepherds,  in  the  midst  of  an 
assembly  blazing  with  divers-coloured  garments,  gold  and 
silver  lace,  embroidery,  and  precious  stones,  served  to 
confirm  the  idea  that  they  could  only  have  come  hither  in 
the  capacity  of  the  most  humble  petitioners. 
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Oxford,  however,  who  watched  closely  the  deportment  of 
his  late  fellow-travellers,*  failed  not  to  observe  that  they 
retained  each  in  his  own  person  the  character  of  firmness 
and  indifference  which  formerly  distinguished  them.  Rud- 
olph Donnerhugel  preserved  his  bold  and  haughty  look; 
the  Banneret  the  military  indifference  which  made  him  look 
with  apparent  apathy  on  all  around  him;  the  burgher  of 
Soleure  was  as  formal  and  important  as  ever ; nor  did  any 
of  the  three  show  themselves  affected  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  the  splendour  of  the  scene  around  them,  otf  embarrassed 
by  the  consideration  of  their  own  comparative  inferiority  of 
appointments.  But  the  noble  Landamman,  on  whom 
Oxford  chiefly  bent  his  attention,  seemed  overwhelmed 
with  a sense  of  the  precarious  state  in  which  his  country 
was  placed ; fearing,  from  the  rude  and  unhonoured 
manner  in  which  they  were  received,  that  war  was  un- 
avoidable, while,  at  the  same  time,  like  a good  patriot,  he 
mourned  over  the  consequences  of  ruin  to  the  freedom  of 
his  country  by  defeat,  or  injury  to  her  simplicity  and 
virtuous  indifference  of  wealth,  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  luxuries,  and  the  evils  attending  on  conquest. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Arnold  Biederman, 
Oxford  could  easily  explain  his  sadness,  while  his  comrade 
Bonstetten,  less  capable  of  comprehending  his  friend’s 
feelings,  looked  at  him  with  the  expression  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  countenance  of  a faithful  dog,  when  the 
creature  indicates  sympathy  with  his  master’s  melancholy, 
though  unable  to  ascertain  or  appreciate  its  cause.  A look 
of  wonder  now  and  then  glided  around  the  splendid 
assembly  on  the  part  of  all  the  forlorn  group,  excepting 
Donnerhugel  and  the  Landamman;  for  the  indomitable 
pride  of  the  one,  and  the  steady  patriotism  of  the  other, 

[*  Oxford  had  made  his  journey  partly  with  the  Swiss  Deputies,  under  the 
name  of  Seignor  Philipson,  a travelling  merchant.] 
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could  not  for  even  an  instant  be  diverted  by  external 
objects  from  their  own  deep  and  stern  reflections. 

After  a silence  of  nearly  five  minutes,  the  Duke  spoke, 
with  the  haughty  and  harsh  manner  which  he  might  imagine 
belonged  to  his  place,  and  which  certainly  expressed  his 
character. 

“ Men  of  Berne,  of  Schwytz,  or  of  whatever  hamlet  and 
wilderness  you  may  represent,  know  that  we  had  not 
honoured  you,  rebels  as  you  are  to  the  dominion  of  your 
lawful  superiors,  with  an  audience  in  our  own  presence,  but 
for  the  intercession  of  a well-esteemed  friend,  who  has 
sojourned  among  your  mountains,  and  whom  you  may 
know  by  the  name  of  Philipson,  an  Englishman  following 
the  trade  of  a merchant,  and  charged  with  certain  valuable 
matters  of  traffic  to  our  court.  To  his  intercession  we  have 
so  far  given  way,  that  instead  of  commanding  you,  according 
to  your  demerits,  to  the  gibbet  and  the  wheel  in  the  Place 
de  Morimont,  we  have  condescended  to  receive  you  into  our 
own  presence,  to  hear  from  you  such  submission  as  you  can 
offer  for  your  outrageous  storm  of  our  town  of  La  Ferette, 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  our  liegemen,  and  the  deliberate 
murder  of  the  noble  knight,  Archibald  of  Hagenbach, 
executed  in  your  presence,  and  by  your  countenance  and 
device.  Speak — if  you  can  say  aught  in  defence  of  your 
felony  and  treason,  either  to  deprecate  just  punishment,  or 
crave  undeserved  mercy.” 

The  Landamman  seemed  about  to  answer;  but  Rudolph 
Donnerhugel,  with  his  characteristic  boldness  and  hardi- 
hood, took  the  task  of  reply  on  himself.  He  confronted 
the  proud  Duke  with  an  eye  unappalled,  and  a countenance 
as  stern  as  his  own. 

“ We  came  not  here,”  he  said,  “ to  compromise  our  own 
honour,  or  the  dignity  of  the  free  people  whom  we  re- 
present, by  pleading  guilty  in  their  name,  or  our  own,  to 
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crimes  of  which  we  are  innocent.  And  when  you  term  us 
rebels,  you  must  remember,  that  a long  train  of  victories, 
whose  history  is  written  in  the  noblest  blood  of  Austria, 
has  restored  to  the  confederacy  of  our  communities  the 
freedom,  of  which  an  unjust  tyranny  in  vain  attempted  to 
deprive  us.  While  Austria  was  a just  and  beneficent 
mistress,  we  served  her  with  our  lives  ; — when  she  became 
oppressive  and  tyrannical,  we  assumed  independence.  If 
she  has  aught  yet  to  claim  from  us,  the  descendants  of  Tell, 
Faust,  and  Stauffacher,  will  be  as  ready  to  assert  their 
liberties  as  their  fathers  were  to  gain  them.  Your  Grace — 
if  such  be  your  title — has  no  concern  with  any  dispute 
betwixt  us  and  Austria.  For  your  threats  of  gibbet  and 
wheel,  we  are  here  defenceless  men,  on  whom  you  may 
work  your  pleasure ; but  we  know  how  to  die,  and  our 
countrymen  know  how  to  avenge  us.” 

The  fiery  Duke  would  have  replied  by  commanding  the 
instant  arrest,  and  probably  the  immediate  execution,  of  the 
whole  deputation.  But  his  chancellor,  availing  himself  of 
the  privilege  of  his  office,  rose,  and  doffing  his  cap  with  a 
deep  reverence  to  the  Duke,  requested  leave  to  reply  to  the 
misproud  young  man,  who  had,  he  said,  so  greatly  mistaken 
the  purpose  of  his  Highness’s  speech. 

Charles,  feeling  perhaps  at  the  moment  too  much  irritated 
to  form  a calm  decision,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  of 
state,  and  with  an  impatient  and  angry  nod  gave  his 
chancellor  permission  to  speak. 

“ Young  man,”  said  that  high  officer,  “you  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  high  and  mighty  sovereign  in  whose 
presence  you  stand.  Whatever  be  the  lawful  rights  of 
Austria  over  the  revolted  villages  which  have  flung  off  their 
allegiance  to  their  native  superior,  we  have  no  call  to  enter 
on  that  argument.  But  that  for  which  Burgundy  demands 
your  answer,  is,  wherefore,  coming  here  in  the  guise,  and 
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with  the  character,  of  peaceful  envoys,  on  affairs  touching 
your  own  communities  and  the  rights  of  the  Duke’s  subjects, 
you  have  raised  war  in  our  peaceful  dominions,  stormed  a 
fortress,  massacred  its  garrison,  and  put  to  death  a noble 
knight,  its  commander? — all  of  them  actions  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  highly  deserving  of  the  punishment 
with  which  you  have  been  justly  threatened,  but  with  which 
I hope  our  gracious  sovereign  will  dispense,  if  you  express 
some  sufficient  reason  for  such  outrageous  insolence,  with 
an  offer  of  due  submission  to  his  Highness’s  pleasure,  and 
satisfactory  reparation  for  such  a high  injury.” 

“You  are  a priest,  grave  sir;”  answered  Rudolph 
Donnerhugel,  addressing  the  Chancellor  of  Burgundy.  “ If 
there  be  a soldier  in  this  assembly  who  will  avouch  your 
charge,  I challenge  him  to  the  combat,  man  to  man.  We 
did  not  storm  the  garrison  of  La  Ferette — we  were  admitted 
into  the  gates  in  a peaceful  manner,  and  were  there  instantly 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Archibald  de  Hagen- 
bach,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  assaulting  and  murdering 
us  on  our  peaceful  mission.  I promise  you  there  had  been 
news  of  more  men  dying  than  us.  But  an  uproar  broke  out 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  assisted,  I believe,  by 
many  neighbours,  to  whom  the  insolence  and  oppression  of 
Archibald  de  Hagenbach  had  become  odious,  as  to  all  who 
were  within  his  reach.  We  rendered  them  no  assistance; 
and,  I trust,  it  was  not  expected  that  we  should  interfere  in 
the  favour  of  men  who  had  stood  prepared  to  do  the  worst 
against  us.  But  not  a pike  or  sword  belonging  to  us  or  our 
attendants  was  dipped  in  Burgundian  blood.  Archibald  de 
Hagenbach  perished,  it  is  true,  on  a scaffold,  and  I saw  him 
die  with  pleasure,  under  a sentence  pronounced  by  a com- 
petent court,  such  as  is  recognised  in  Westphalia,  and  its 
dependencies  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  I am  not  obliged 
to  vindicate  their  proceedings;  but  I aver,  that  the  Duke 
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has  received  full  proof  of  his  regular  sentence ; and,  in  fine, 
that  it  was  amply  deserved  by  oppression,  tyranny,  and  foul 
abuse  of  his  authority,.  I will  uphold  against  all  gainsayers, 
with  the  body  of  a man.  There  lies  my  glove.” 

And  with  an  action  suited  to  the  language  he  used,  the 
stern  Swiss  flung  his  right-hand  glove  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall.  In  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  the  love  of  distinction 
in  arms  which  it  nourished,  and  perhaps  with  the  desire  of 
gaining  the  Duke’s  favour,  there  was  a general  motion 
among  the  young  Burgundians  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
more  than  six  or  eight  gloves  were  hastily  doffed  by  the 
young  knights  present,  those  who  were  more  remote  fling- 
ing them  over  the  heads  of  the  nearest,  and  each  pro- 
claiming his  name  and  title  as  he  proffered  the  gage  of 
combat. 

“ I set  at  all,”  said  the  daring  young  Swiss,  gathering 
the  gauntlets  as  they  fell  clashing  around  him.  “More, 
gentlemen,  more ! a glove  for  every  finger ! come  on, 
one  at  once  — fair  lists,  equal  judges  of  the  field,  the 
combat  on  foot,  and  the  weapons  two-handed  swords,  and  I 
will  not  budge  for  a score  of  you.” 

“ Hold,  gentlemen ; on  your  allegiance,  hold  ! ” said 
the  Duke,  gratified  at  the  same  time,  and  somewhat 
appeased,  by  the  zeal  which  was  displayed  in  his  cause 
— moved  by  the  strain  of  reckless  bravery  evinced  by  the 
challenger,  with  a hardihood  akin  to  his  own — perhaps  also 
not  unwilling  to  display,  in  the  view  of  his  cour  pleniere , 
more  temperance  than  he  had  been  at  first  capable  of. 
“ Hold,  I command  you  all. — Toison  d’Or,  gather  up  these 
gauntlets,  and  return  them  each  to  its  owner.  God  and 
St.  George  forbid  that  we  should  hazard  the  life  of  even 
the  least  of  our  noble  Burgundian  gentry  against  such  a 
churl  as  this  Swiss  peasant,  who  never  so  much  as  mounted 
a horse,  and  knows  not  a jot  of  knightly  courtesy,  or  the 
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grace  of  chivalry.  — Carry  your  vulgar  brawls  elsewhere, 
young  man,  and  know  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
Place  Morimont  were  your  only  fitting  lists,  and  the  hang- 
man your  meet  antagonist.  And  you,  sirs,  his  companions 
— whose  behaviour  in  suffering  this  swaggerer  to  take  the 
lead  amongst  you,  seems  to  show  that  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  well  as  of  society,  are  inverted,  and  that  youth  is 
preferred  to  age,  and  peasants  to  gentry — you  white-bearded 
men,  I say,  is  there  none  of  you  who  can  speak  your 
errand  in  such  language  as  it  becomes  a sovereign  prince 
to  listen  to  ? ” 

“ God  forbid  else,”  said  the  Landamman,  stepping  for- 
ward and  silencing  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  who  was  com- 
mencing an  answer  of  defiance — “God  forbid,”  he  said, 
“noble  Duke,  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  speak  so  as 
to  be  understood  before  your  Highness,  since,  I trust,  we 
shall  speak  the  language  of  truth,  peace,  and  justice.  Nay, 
should  it  incline  your  Highness  to  listen  to  us  the  more 
favourably  for  our  humility,  I am  willing  to  humble  myself 
rather  than  you  should  shun  to  hear  us.  For  my  own  part, 
I can  truly  say,  that  though  I have  lived,  and  by  free 
choice  have  resolved  to  die,  a husbandman  and  a hunter 
on  the  Alps  of  the  Unterwald,  I may  claim  by  birth  the 
hereditary  right  to  speak  before  Dukes  and  Kings,  and  the 
Emperor  himself.  There  is  no  one,  my  Lord  Duke,  in 
this  proud  assembly,  who  derives  his  descent  from  a nobler 
source  than  Geierstein.” 

“We  have  heard  of  you,”  said  the  Duke.  “Men  call 
you  the  peasant-count.  Your  birth  is  your  shame ; or 
perhaps  your  mother’s,  if  your  father  had  happened  to  have 
a handsome  ploughman,  the  fitting  father  of  one  who  has 
become  a willing  serf.” 

“ No  serf,  my  lord,”  answered  the  Landamman,  “ but 
a free  man,  who  will  neither  oppress  others,  nor  be  himselt 
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tyrannised  over.  My  father  was  a noble  lord,  my  mother  a 
most  virtuous  lady.  But  I will  not  be  provoked,  by  taunt  or 
scornful  jest,  to  refrain  from  stating  with  calmness  what  my 
country  has  given  me  in  charge  to  say.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  bleak  a id  inhospitable  regions  of  the  Alps  desire,  mighty 
sir,  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  their  neighbours,  and  to 
enjoy  the  government  they  have  chosen,  as  best  fitted  to 
their  condition  and  habits,  leaving  all  other  states  and 
countries  to  their  free-will  in  the  same  respects.  Especially, 
they  desire  to  remain  at  peace  and  in  unity  with  the  princely 
House  of  Burgundy,  whose  dominions  approach  their 
possessions  on  so  many  points.  My  lord,  they  desire  it, 
they  entreat  it,  they  even  consent  to  pray  for  it.  We  have 
been  termed  stubborn,  intractable,  and  insolent  contemners 
of  authority,  and  headers  of  sedition  and  rebellion.  In 
evidence  of  the  contrary,  my  Lord  Duke,  I,  who  never  bent 
a knee  but  to  Heaven,  feel  no  dishonour  in  kneeling  before 
your  Highness,  as  before  a sovereign  prince  in  the  coicr 
pleniere  of  his  dominions,  where  he  has  a right  to  exact 
homage  from  his  subjects  out  of  duty,  and  from  strangers 
out  of  courtesy.  No  vain  pride  of  mine,”  said  the  noble 
old  man,  his  eyes  swelling  with  tears,  as  he  knelt  on  one 
knee,  “ shall  prevent  me  from  personal  humiliation,  when 
peace — that  blessed  peace,  so  dear  to  God,  so  inappreciably 
valuable  to  man — is  in  danger  of  being  broken  off.” 

The  whole  assembly,  even  the  Duke  himself,  were  affected 
by  the  noble  and  stately  manner  in  which  the  brave  old 
man  made  a genuflection,  which  was  obviously  dictated  by 
neither  meanness  nor  timidity.  “ Arise,  sir,”  said  Charles, 
“ if  we  have  said  aught  which  can  wound  your  private  feel- 
ings, we  retract  it  as  publicly  as  the  reproach  was  spoken, 
and  sit  prepared  to  hear  you  as  a fair-meaning  envoy.” 

“For  that,  my  noble  lord,  thanks;  and  I shall  hold  it  a 
blessed  day,  if  I can  find  words  worthy  of  the  cause  I have 
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to  plead.  My  lord,  a schedule  in  your  Highness’s  hands 
has  stated  the  sense  of  many  injuries  received  at  the  hand 
of  your  Highness’s  officers,  and  those  of  Romont,  Count  of 
Savoy,  your  strict  ally  and  adviser,  we  have  a right  to  sup- 
pose, under  your  Highness’s  countenance.  For  Count 
Romont — he  has  already  felt  with  whom  he  has  to  contend ; 
but  we  have  as  yet  taken  no  measures  to  avenge  injuries, 
affronts,  interruptions  to  our  commerce,  from  those  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  your  Highness’s  authority  to 
intercept  our  countrymen,  spoil  our  goods,  impress  their 
persons,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  take  their  lives.  The 
affray  at  La  Ferette — I can  vouch  for  what  I saw — had  no 
origin  or  abettance  from  us ; nevertheless,  it  is  impossible 
an  independent  nation  can  suffer  the  repetition  of  such 
injuries,  and  free  and  independent  we  are  determined  to 
remain,  or  to  die  in  defence  of  our  rights.  What  then  must 
follow,  unless  your  Highness  listens  to  the  terms  which  I 
am  commissioned  to  offer  ? War,  a war  to  extermination ; 
for  so  long  as  one  of  our  Confederacy  can  wield  a halberd, 
so  long,  if  this  fatal  strife  once  commences,  there  will  be 
war  betwixt  your  powerful  realms  and  our  poor  and  barren 
States.  And  what  can  the  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy  gain 
by  such  a strife  ? — is  it  wealth  and  plunder  ? Alas,  my 
lord,  there  is  more  gold  and  silver  on  the  very  bridle-bits 
of  your  Highness’s  household  troops,  than  can  be  found  in 
the  public  treasures  or  private  hoards  of  our  whole  Con- 
federacy. Is  it  fame  and  glory  you  aspire  to  ? There  is 
little  honour  to  be  won  by  a numerous  army  over  a few 
scattered  bands,  by  men  clad  in  mail  over  half-armed 
husbandmen  and  shepherds — of  such  conquest  small  were 
the  glory.  But  if,  as  all  Christian  men  believe,  and  as  it  is 
the  constant  trust  of  my  countrymen,  from  memory  of  the 
times  of  our  fathers, — if  the  Lord  of  Hosts  should  cast  the 
balance  in  behalf  of  the  fewer  numbers  and  worse-armed 
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party,  I leave  it  to  your  Highness  to  judge,  what  would,  in 
that  event,  be  the  diminution  of  worship  and  fame.  Is  it 
extent  of  vassalage  and  dominion  your  Highness  desires, 
by  warring  with  your  mountain  neighbours  ? Know  that 
you  may,  if' it  be  God’s  will,  gain  our  barren  and  rugged 
mountains;  but  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  we  will  seek 
refuge  in  wilder  and  more  distant  solitudes,  and  when  we 
have  resisted  to  the  last,  we  will  starve  in  the  icy  wastes  of 
the  glaciers.  Ay,  men,  women,  and  children,  we  will  be 
frozen  into  annihilation  together,  ere  one  free  Switzer  will 
acknowledge  a foreign  master.” 

The  speech  of  the  Landamman  made  an  obvious  im- 
pression on  the  assembly.  The  Duke  observed  it,  and  his 
hereditary  obstinacy  was  irritated  by  the  general  disposition 
which  he  saw  entertained  in  favour  of  the  ambassador.  This 
evil  principle  overcame  some  impression  which  the  address 
of  the  noble  Biederman  had  not  failed  to  make  upon  him. 
He  answered  with  a lowering  brow,  interrupting  the  old 
man  as  he  was  about  to  continue  his  speech — “You  argue 
falsely,  Sir  Count,  or  Sir  Landamman,  or  by  whatever 
name  you  call  yourself,  if  you  think  we  war  on  you  from 
any  hope  of  spoil,  or  any  desire  of  glory.  We  know  as 
well  as  you  can  tell  us,  that  there  is  neither  profit  nor  fame 
to  be  achieved  by  conquering  you.  But  sovereigns,  to 
whom  Heaven  has  given  the  power,  must  root  out  a band 
of  robbers,  though  there  is  dishonour  in  measuring  swords 
with  them ; and  we  hunt  to  death  a herd  of  wolves,  though 
their  flesh  is  carrion,  and  their  skins  are  nought.” 

The  Landamman  shook  his  grey  head,  and  replied, 
without  testifying  emotion,  and  even  with  something 
approaching  to  a smile — “ I am  an  older  woodsman  than 
you,  my  Lord  Duke — and,  it  may  be,  a more  experienced 
one.  The  boldest,  the  hardiest  hunter,  will  not  safely 
drive  the  wolf  to  his  den.  I have  shown  your  Highness 
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the  poor  chance  of  gain,  and  the  great  risk  of  loss,  which 
even  you,  powerful  as  you  are,  must  incur  by  risking  a war 
with  determined  and  desperate  men.  Let  me  now  tell 
what  we  are  willing  to  do  to  secure  a sincere  and  lasting 
peace  with  our  powerful  neighbour  of  Burgundy.  Your 
Grace  is  in  the  act  of  engrossing  Lorraine,  and  it  seems 
probable,  under  so  vigorous  and  enterprising  a Prince, 
your  authority  may  be  extended  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean — be  our  noble  friend  and  sincere  ally,  and 
our  mountains,  defended  by  warriors  familiar  with  victory, 
will  be  your  barriers  against  Germany  and  Italy.  For  your 
sake  we  will  admit  the  Count  of  Savoy  to  terms,  and  restore 
to  him  our  conquests,  on  such  conditions  as  your  Highness 
shall  yourself  judge  reasonable.  Of  past  subjects  of  offence 
on  the  part  of  your  lieutenants  and  governors  upon  the 
frontier,  we  will  be  silent,  so  we  have  assurance  of  no  such 
aggressions  in  future.  Nay,  more,  and  it  is  my  last  and 
proudest  offer,  we  will  send  three  thousand  of  our  youth  to 
assist  your  Highness  in  any  war  which  you  may  engage 
in,  whether  against  Louis  of  France,  or  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  They  are  a different  set  of  men — proudly  and 
truly  may  I state  it — from  the  scum  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
who  form  themselves  into  mercenary  bands  of  soldiers. 
And  if  Heaven  should  decide  your  Highness  to  accept  our 
offer,  there  will  be  one  corps  in  your  army  which  will  leave 
their  carcasses  on  the  field  ere  a man  of  them  break  their 
plighted  troth.” 

A swarthy,  but  tall  and  handsome  man,  wearing  a 
corslet  richly  engraved  with  arabesque  work,  started  from 
his  seat  with  the  air  of  one  provoked  beyond  the  bounds  of 
restraint.  This  was  the  Count  de  Campo-Basso,  com- 
mander of  Charles’s  Italian  mercenaries,  who  possessed, 
as  has  been  alluded  to,  much  influence  over  the  Duke’s 
mind,  chiefly  obtained  by  accommodating  himself  to  his 
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master’s  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  placing  before  the 
Duke  specious  arguments  to  justify  him  for  following  his 
own  way. 

“This  lofty  presence  must  excuse  me,”  he  said,  “if  I 
speak  in  defence  of  my  honour,  and  those  of  my  bold 
lances,  who  have  followed  my  fortunes  from  Italy  to 
serve  the  bravest  Prince  in  Christendom.  I might, 
indeed,  pass  over  without  resentment  the  outrageous 
language  of  this  grey-haired  churl,  whose  words  cannot 
affect  a knight  and  a nobleman  more  than  the  yelling  of 
a peasant’s  mastiff.  But  when  I hear  him  propose  to 
associate  his  bands  of  mutinous  misgoverned  ruffians  with 
your  Highness’s  troops,  I must  let  him  know  that  there 
is  not  a horse-boy  in  my  ranks  who  would  fight  in  such 
fellowship.  No,  even  I myself,  bound  by  a thousand 
ties  of  gratitude,  could  not  submit  to  strive  abreast  with 
such  comrades.  I would  fold  up  my  banners,  and  lead 
five  thousand  men  to  seek,  not  a nobler  master,  for  the 
world  has  none  such,  but  wars  in  which  we  might  not  be 
obliged  to  blush  for  our  assistants.” 

“ Silence,  Campo  - Basso,”  said  the  Duke,  “ and  be 
assured  you  serve  a prince  who  knows  your  worth  too  well 
to  exchange  it  for  the  untried  and  untrustful  services  of 
those  whom  we  have  only  known  as  vexatious  and 
malignant  neighbours.” 

Then  addressing  himself  to  Arnold  Biederman,  he  said 
coldly  and  sternly,  “Sir  Landamman,  we  have  heard  you 
fairly.  We  have  heard  you,  although  you  come  before  us 
with  hands  dyed  deep  in  the  blood  of  our  servant,  Sir 
Archibald  de  Hagenbach  ; for,  supposing  he  was  mur- 
dered by  a villanous  association — which,  by  Saint  George  ! 
shall  never,  while  we  live  and  reign,  raise  its  pestilential 
head  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine — yet  it  is  not  the  less 
undeniable  and  undenied,  that  you  stood  by  in  arms,  and 
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encouraged  the  deed  the  assassins  performed  under  your 
countenance.  Return  to  your  mountains,  and  be  thankful 
that  you  return  in  life.  Tell  those  who  sent  you  that  I 
will  be  presently  on  their  frontiers.  A deputation  of  your 
most  notable  persons,  who  meet  me  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  torches  in  their  left  hands,  in  their  right  their 
swords  held  by  the  point,  may  learn  on  what  conditions  we 
will  grant  you  peace.” 

“Then  farewell  peace,  and  welcome  war,”  said  the  Lan- 
damman ; “ and  be  its  plagues  and  curses  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  choose  blood  and  strife  rather  than  peace 
and  union.  We  will  meet  you  on  our  frontiers  with  our 
naked  swords,  but  the  hilts,  not  their  points,  shall  be  in 
our  grasp.  Charles  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Lorraine, 
Duke  of  seven  dukedoms,  Count  of  seventeen  earldoms, 
I bid  you  defiance  ; and  declare  war  against  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Confederated  Cantons,  and  such  others  as 
shall  adhere  to  them.  There,”  he  said,  “are  my  letters 
of  defiance.” 

The  herald  took  from  Arnold  Biederman  the  fatal  de- 
nunciation. 

“ Read  it  not,  Toison  d’Or ! ” said  the  haughty  Duke. 
“ Let  the  executioner  drag  it  through  the  streets  at  his 
horse’s  tail,  and  nail  it  to  the  gibbet,  to  show  in  what 
account  we  hold  the  paltry  scroll,  and  those  who  sent  it. 
— Away,  sirs,”  speaking  to  the  Swiss,  “trudge  back  to 
your  wilderness  with  such  haste  as  your  feet  can  use. 
When  we  next  meet,  you  shall  better  know  whom  you 
have  offended.  Get  our  horse  ready  — the  council  is 
broken  up.” 

The  Maire  of  Dijon,  when  all  were  in  motion  to  leave 
the  hall,  again  approached  the  Duke,  and  timidly  expressed 
some  hopes  that  his  Highness  would  deign  to  partake  of  a 
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banquet  which  the  magistracy  had  prepared,  in  expectation 
he  might  do  them  such  an  honour. 

“ No,  by  Saint  George  of  Burgundy,  Sir  Maire,”  said 
Charles,  with  one  of  the  withering  glances  by  which  he 
was  wont  to  express  indignation  mixed  with  contempt; 
“ you  have  not  pleased  us  so  well  with  our  breakfast  as  to 
induce  us  to  trust  our  dinner  to  the  loyalty  of  our  good 
town  of  Dijon.” 

So  saying,  he  rudely  turned  off  from  the  mortified  chief 
magistrate,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  back  to  his 
camp,  conversing  earnestly  on  the  way  with  the  Count  of 
Campo-Basso. 


THE  GOODMAN  OF  BA LLENGIECH. 

(Tales  of  a Grandfather.) 

[Period  of  tale : 1528-1533 .] 

AMES  V.  displayed  most  of  the  qualities  of  a 
wise  and  good  prince.  He  was  handsome 
in  his  person,  and  resembled  his  father  in 
the  fondness  for  military  exercises,  and  the 
spirit  of  chivalrous  honour  which  James  IV. 
loved  to  display.  He  also  inherited  his  father’s  love  of 
justice,  and  his  desire  to  establish  and  enforce  wise  and 
equal  laws,  which  should  protect  the  weak  against  the 
oppression  of  the  great.  It  was  easy  enough  to  make  laws, 
but  to  put  them  in  vigorous  exercise  was  of  much  greater 
difficulty ; and  in  his  attempt  to  accomplish  this  laudable 
purpose,  James  often  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  more 
powerful  nobles.  He  was  a well-educated  and  accom- 
plished man ; and  like  his  ancestor,  James  I.,  was  a poet 
and  a musician.  He  had,  however,  his  defects.  He 
avoided  his  father’s  failing  of  profusion,  having  no  hoarded 
treasures  to  employ  on  pomp  and  show ; but  he  rather  fell 
into  the  opposite  fault,  being  of  a temper  too  parsimonious  ; 
and  though  he  loved  state  and  display,  he  endeavoured  to 
gratify  that  taste  as  economically  as  possible,  so  that  he  has 
been  censured  as  rather  close  and  covetous.  He  was  also, 
though  the  foibles  seem  inconsistent,  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
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disposed  to  too  much  indulgence.  It  must  be  added,  that 
when  provoked,  he  was  unrelenting  even  to  cruelty ; for 
which  he  had  some  apology,  considering  the  ferocity  of  the 
subjects  over  whom  he  reigned.  But,  on  the  whole,  James 
V.  was  an  amiable  man,  and  a good  sovereign. 

His  first  care  was  to  bring  the  Borders  of  Scotland  to 
some  degree  of  order.  These,  as  you  were  formerly  told, 
were  inhabited  by  tribes  of  men,  forming  each  a different 
clan,  as  they  were  called,  and  obeying  no  orders,  save  those 
which  were  given  by  their  chiefs.  These  chiefs  were  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  first  founder  of  the  name,  or  family. 
The  attachment  of  the  clansmen  to  the  chief  was  very 
great : indeed,  they  paid  respect  to  no  one  else.  In  this 
the  Borderers  agreed  with  the  Highlanders,  as  also  in  their 
love  of  plunder,  and  neglect  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
country.  But  the  border  men  wore  no  tartan  dress,  and 
served  almost  always  on  horseback,  whereas  the  High- 
landers acted  always  on  foot.  You  will  also  remember  that 
the  Borderers  spoke  the  Scottish  language,  and  not  the 
Gaelic  tongue  used  by  the  mountaineers. 

The  situation  of  these  clans  on  the  frontiers  exposed  them 
to  constant  war ; so  that  they  thought  of  nothing  else  but 
of  collecting  bands  of  their  followers  together,  and  making 
incursions,  without  much  distinction,  on  the  English,  on  the 
Lowland  (or  inland)  Scots,  or  upon  each  other.  They  paid 
little  respect  either  to  times  of  truce  or  treaties  of  peace, 
but  exercised  their  depredations  without  regard  to  either, 
and  often  occasioned  wars  betwixt  England  and  Scotland 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

It  is  said  of  a considerable  family  on  the  Border,  that 
when  they  had  consumed  all  the  cattle  about  the  castle,  a 
pair  of  spurs  was  placed  on  the  table  in  a covered  dish,  as 
a hint  that  they  must  ride  out  and  fetch  more.  The  chiefs 
and  leading  men  told  down  their  daughters’  portion  according 
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to  the  plunder  which  they  were  able  to  collect  in  the  course 
of  a Michaelmas  moon,  when  its  prolonged  light  allowed 
them  opportunity  for  their  freebooting  excursions.  They 
were  very  brave  in  battle,  but  in  time  of  peace  they  were  a 
pest  to  their  Scottish  neighbours.  As  their  insolence  had 
risen  to  a high  pitch  after  the  field  of  Flodden  had  thrown 
the  country  into  confusion,  James  V.  resolved  to  take  very 
severe  measures  against  them. 

His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  principal 
chieftains  by  whom  these  disorders  were  privately  encour- 
aged. The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  Lord  Home,  Lord 
Maxwell,  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  Ker  of  Fairniehirst,  and  other 
powerful  chiefs,  who  might  have  opposed  the  King’s  pur- 
poses, were  seized,  and  imprisoned  in  separate  fortresses  in 
the  inland  country. 

James  then  assembled  an  army,  in  which  warlike  pur- 
poses were  united  with  those  of  sylvan  sport ; for  he  ordered 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  wild  districts  which  he  intended  to 
visit,  to  bring  in  their  best  dogs,  as  if  his  only  purpose  had 
been  to  hunt  the  deer  in  those  desolate  regions.  This  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  Borderers  from  taking  the  alarm, 
in  which  case  they  would  have  retreated  into  their  moun- 
tains and  fastnesses,  from  whence  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  dislodge  them. 

These  men  had  indeed  no  distinct  idea  of  the  offences 
which  they  had  committed,  and  consequently  no  appre- 
hension of  the  King’s  displeasure  against  them.  The  laws 
had  been  so  long  silent  in  that  remote  and  disorderly 
country,  that  the  outrages  which  were  practised  by  the 
strong  against  the  weak,  seemed  to  the  perpetrators  the 
natural  course  of  society,  and  to  present  nothing  that  was 
worthy  of  punishment. 

Thus,  as  the  King,  in  the  beginning  of  his  expedition, 
suddenly  approached  the  castle  of  Piers  Cockburn  of 
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Henderland,  that  baron  was  in  the  act  of  providing  a 
great  entertainment  to  welcome  him,  when  James  caused 
him  to  be  suddenly  seized  on,  and  executed.  Adam  Scott 
of  Tushielaw,  called  the  King  of  the  Border,  met  the  same 
fate.  But  an  event  of  greater  importance,  was  the  fate  of 
John  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  near  Langholm. 

This  freebooting  chief  had  risen  to  great  consequence, 
and  the  whole  neighbouring  district  of  England  paid  him 
black  mail , that  is,  a sort  of  tribute,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  forbore  plundering  them.  He  had  a high  idea  of 
his  own  importance,  and  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  of 
having  merited  any  severe  usage  at  the  King’s  hands.  On 
the  contrary,  he  came  to  meet  his  sovereign  at  a place  about 
ten  miles  from  Hawick,  called  Carlinrigg  chapel,  richly 
dressed,  and  having  with  him  twenty-four  gentlemen,  his 
constant  retinue,  as  well  attired  as  himself.  The  King, 
incensed  to  see  a freebooter  so  gallantly  equipped,  com- 
manded him  instantly  to  be  led  to  execution,  saying,  “ What 
wants  this  knave,  save  a crown,  to  be  as  magnificent  as  a 
king?”  John  Armstrong  made  great  offers  for  his  life, 
offering  to  maintain  himself,  with  forty  men  ready  to  serve 
the  King  at  a moment’s  notice,  at  his  own  expense ; en- 
gaging never  to  hurt  or  injure  any  Scottish  subject,  as 
indeed  had  never  been  his  practice  ; and  undertaking  that 
there  was  not  a man  in  England,  of  whatever  degree, 
duke,  earl,  lord,  or  baron,  but  he  would  engage,  within  a 
short  time,  to  present  him  to  the  King,  dead  or  alive.  But 
when  the  King  would  listen  to  none  of  his  offers,  the  robber- 
chief  said,  very  proudly,  “ I am  but  a fool  to  ask  grace  at 
a graceless  face  ; but  had  I guessed  you  would  have  used 
me  thus,  I would  have  kept  the  Border  side,  in  despite  of 
the  King  of  England  and  you  both ; for  I well  know  that 
King  Henry  would  give  the  weight  of  my  best  horse  in 
gold  to  know  that  I am  sentenced  to  die  this  day.” 
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John  Armstrong  was  led  to  execution,  with  all  his  men, 
and  hanged  without  mercy.  The  people  of  the  inland 
counties  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him ; but  on  the  Borders 
he  was  both  missed  and  mourned,  as  a brave  warrior,  and 
a stout  man-at-arms  against  England. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  terror  struck  by  these 
general  executions,  that  James  was  said  to  have  made 
“the  rush  bush  keep  the  cow;”  that  is  to  say,  that  even 
in  this  lawless  part  of  the  country,  men  dared  no  longer 
make  free  with  property,  and  cattle  might  remain  on  their 
pastures  unwatched.  James  was  also  enabled  to  draw 
profit  from  the  lands  which  the  crown  possessed  near  the 
Borders,  and  is  said  to  have  had  ten  thousand  sheep  at 
one  time  grazing  in  Ettrick  Forest,  under  the  keeping  of 
one  Andrew  Bell,  who  gave  the  King  as  good  an  account 
of  the  profits  of  the  flock,  as  if  they  had  been  grazing  in  the 
bounds  of  Fife,  then  the  most  civilised  part  of  Scotland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Borders  of  Scotland  were  greatly 
weakened  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  brave  men,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  lawless  course  of  life,  were  true 
defenders  of  their  country;  and  there  is  reason  to  cen- 
sure the  extent  to  which  James  carried  his  severity,  as 
being  to  a certain  degree  impolitic,  and  beyond  doubt 
cruel  and  excessive. 

In  the  like  manner  James  proceeded  against  the  High- 
land chiefs  ; and  by  executions,  forfeitures,  and  other 
severe  measures,  he  brought  the  Northern  mountaineers, 
as  he  had  already  done  those  of  the  South,  into  compara- 
tive subjection.  He  then  set  at  liberty  the  Border  chiefs, 
and  others  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  lest  they  should  have 
offered  any  hindrance  to  the  course  of  his  justice. 

As  these  fiery  chieftains,  after  this  severe  chastisement, 
could  no  longer  as  formerly  attack  each  other’s  castles 
and  lands,  they  were  forced  to  vent  their  deadly  animosities 
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in  duels,  which  were  frequently  fought  in  the  King’s  pre- 
sence, his  royal  permission  being  first  obtained.  Thus, 
Douglas  of  Drumlanrig  and  Charteris  of  Amisfield  did 
battle  together  in  presence  of  the  King,  each  having 
accused  the  other  of  high  treason.  They  fought  on  foot 
with  huge  two-handed  swords.  Drumlanrig  was  some- 
what blind,  or  shortsighted,  and  being  in  great  fury, 
struck  about  him  without  seeing  where  he  hit,  and  the 
Laird  of  Amisfield  was  not  more  successful,  for  his  sword 
broke  in  the  encounter;  upon  this,  the  King  caused  the 
battle  to  cease,  and  the  combatants  were  with  difficulty 
separated.  Thus  the  King  gratified  these  unruly  barons, 
by  permitting  them  to  fight  in  his  own  presence,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  remain  at  peace  elsewhere. 

James  V.,  like  his  father  James  IV.,  had  a custom  of 
going  about  the  country  disguised  as  a private  person,  in 
order  that  he  might  hear  complaints  which  might  not 
otherwise  reach  his  ears,  and  perhaps  that  he  might  enjoy 
amusements  which  he  could  not  have  partaken  of  in  his 
avowed  royal  character.  This  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
custom  of  James  IV.,  his  father,  and  several  adventures 
are  related  of  what  befel  them  on  such  occasions.  One 
or  two  of  these  narratives  may  help  to  enliven  our  story. 

When  James  V.  travelled  in  disguise,  he  used  a name 
which  was  known  only  to  some  of  his  principal  nobility  and 
attendants.  He  was  called  the  Goodman  (the  tenant, 
that  is)  of  Ballengiech.  Ballengiech  is  a steep  pass  which 
leads  down  behind  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Once  upon  a 
time,  when  the  Court  was  feasting  in  Stirling,  the  King 
sent  for  some  venison  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The 
deer  was  killed  and  put  on  horses’  backs  to  be  transported 
to  Stirling.  Unluckily  they  had  to  pass  the  castle  gates 
of  Arnpryor,  belonging  to  a chief  of  the  Buchanans,  who 
chanced  to  have  a considerable  number  of  guests  with 
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him.  It  was  late,  and  the  company  were  rather  short  of 
victuals,  though  they  had  more  than  enough  of  liquor. 
The  chief,  seeing  so  much  fat  venison  passing  his  very 
door,  seized  on  it  ; and  to  the  expostulations  of  the 
keepers,  who  told  him  it  belonged  to  King  James,  he 
answered  insolently,  that  if  James  was  King  in  Scotland, 
he,  Buchanan,  was  King  in  Kippen;  being  the  name  of 
the  district  in  which  the  Castle  of  Arnpryor  lay.  On 
hearing  what  had  happened,  the  King  got  on  horseback, 
and  rode  instantly  from  Stirling  to  Buchanan’s  house, 
where  he  found  a strong  fierce-looking  Highlander,  with 
an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  standing  sentinel  at  the  door. 
This  grim  warder  refused  the  King  admittance,  saying 
that  the  laird  of  Arnpryor  was  at  dinner,  and  would  not 
be  disturbed.  “You  go  up  to  the  company,  my  good 
friend,”  said  the  King,  “and  tell  him  that  the  Goodman 
of  Ballengiech  is  come  to  feast  with  the  King  of  Kippen.” 
The  porter  went  grumbling  into  the  house,  and  told  his 
master  that  there  was  a fellow  with  a red  beard  at  the 
gate,  who  called  himself  the  Goodman  of  Ballengiech, 
who  said  he  was  come  to  dine  with  the  King  of  Kippen. 
As  soon  as  Buchanan  heard  these  words,  he  knew  that 
the  King  was  come  in  person,  and  hastened  down  to 
kneel  at  James’s  feet,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  his 
insolent  behaviour.  But  the  King,  who  only  meant  to 
give  him  a fright,  forgave  him  freely,  and  going  into  the 
castle  feasted  on  his  own  venison  which  Buchanan  had 
intercepted.  Buchanan  of  Arnpryor  was  ever  afterwards 
called  the  King  of  Kippen. 

Upon  another  occasion,  King  James,  being  alone  and  in 
disguise,  fell  into  a quarrel  with  some  gipsies,  or  other  vagrants, 
and  was  assaulted  by  four  or  five  of  them.  This  chanced 
to  be  very  near  the  bridge  of  Cramond ; so  the  King  got 
on  the  bridge,  which,  as  it  was  high  and  narrow,  enabled 
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him  to  defend  himself  with  his  sword  against  the  number 
of  persons  by  whom  he  was  attacked.  There  was  a poor 
man  thrashing  corn  in  a barn  near  by,  who  came  out  on 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  scuffle,  and  seeing  one  man  de- 
fending himself  against  numbers,  gallantly  took  the  King’s 
part  with  his  flail,  to  such  good  purpose,  that  the  gipsies 
were  obliged  to  fly.  The  husbandman  then  took  the  King 
into  the  barn,  brought  him  a towel  and  water  to  wash  the 
blood  from  his  face  and  hands,  and  finally  walked  with 
him  a little  way  towards  Edinburgh,  in  case  he  should  be 
again  attacked.  On  the  way  the  King  asked  his  companion 
what  and  who  he  was.  The  labourer  answered,  that  his 
name  was  John  Howieson,  and  that  he  was  a bondsman 
on  the  farm  of  Braehead,  near  Cramond,  which  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Scotland.  James  then  asked  the  poor  man, 
if  there  was  any  wish  in  the  world  which  he  would  parti- 
cularly desire  should  be  gratified ; and  honest  John  con- 
fessed, he  should  think  himself  the  happiest  man  in 
Scotland  were  he  but  proprietor  of  the  farm  on  which  he 
wrought  as  labourer.  He  then  asked  the  King,  in  turn, 
who  he  was ; and  James  replied,  as  usual,  that  he  was  the 
Goodman  of  Ballengiech,  a poor  man  who  had  a small 
appointment  about  the  palace;  but  he  added,  that  if  John 
Howieson  would  come  to  see  him  on  the  next  Sunday,  he 
would  endeavour  to  repay  his  manful  assistance,  and  at 
least  give  him  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  royal  apartments. 

John  put  on  his  best  clothes,  as  you  may  suppose,  and 
appearing  at  a postern  gate  of  the  palace,  inquired  for 
the  Goodman  of  Ballengiech.  The  King  had  given  orders 
that  he  should  be  admitted;  and  John  found  his  friend, 
the  goodman,  in  the  same  disguise  which  he  had  formerly 
worn.  The  King,  still  preserving  the  character  of  an 
inferior  officer  of  the  household,  conducted  John  Howie- 
son from  one  apartment  of  the  palace  to  another,  and 
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was  amused  with  his  wonder  and  his  remarks.  At  length, 
James  asked  his  visitor  if  he  should  like  to  see  the  King ; 
to  which  John  replied,  nothing  would  delight  him  so  much, 
if  he  could  do  so  without  giving  offence.  The  Goodman 
of  Ballengiech,  of  course,  undertook  that  the  King  would 
not  be  angry.  “But,”  said  John,  “how  am  I to  know  his 
grace  from  the  nobles  who  will  be  all  about  him?” — 
“ Easily,”  replied  his  companion ; “ all  the  others  will  be 
uncovered — the  King  alone  will  wear  his  hat  or  bonnet.” 

So  speaking,  King  James  introduced  the  countryman 
into  a great  hall,  which  was  filled  by  the  nobility  and 
officers  of  the  crown.  John  was  a little  frightened,  and 
drew  close  to  his  attendant ; but  was  still  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  King.  “I  told  you  that  you  should  know 
him  by  his  wearing  his  hat,”  said  the  conductor.  “ Then,” 
said  John,  after  he  had  again  looked  around  the  room,  “it 
must  be  either  you  or  me,  for  all  but  us  two  are  bare-headed.” 

The  King  laughed  at  John’s  fancy;  and  that  the  good 
yeoman  might  have  occasion  for  mirth  also,  he  made  him 
a present  of  the  farm  of  Braehead,  which  he  had  wished  so 
much  to  possess,  on  condition  that  John  Howieson,  or  his 
successors,  should  be  ready  to  present  a ewer  and  basin 
for  the  King  to  wash  his  hands,  when  his  Majesty  should 
come  to  Holyrood  palace,  or  should  pass  the  bridge  of 
Cramond.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1822,  when  George 
IV.  came  to  Scotland,  the  descendant  of  John  Howieson 
of  Braehead,  who  still  possesses  the  estate  which  was  given 
to  his  ancestor,  appeared  at  a solemn  festival,  and  offered 
his  Majesty  water  from  a silver  ewer,  that  he  might  perform 
the  service  by  which  he  held  his  lands. 

James  V.  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  when  he  pursued 
that  amusement  in  the  Highlands,  he  used  to  wear  the 
peculiar  dress  of  that  country,  having  a long  and  wide 
Highland  shirt,  and  a jacket  of  tartan  velvet,  with  plaid 
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hose,  and  everything  else  corresponding.  The  accounts  for 
these  are  in  the  books  of  his  chamberlain,  still  preserved. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  King  had  an  ambassador 
of  the  Pope  along  with  him,  with  various  foreigners  of 
distinction,  they  were  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Earl 
of  Athole  in  a huge  and  singular  rustic  palace.  It  was 
built  of  timber,  in  the  midst  of  a great  meadow,  and  sur- 
rounded by  moats,  or  fosses,  full  of  the  most  delicate  fish. 
It  was  enclosed  and  defended  by  towers,  as  if  it  had  been 
a regular  castle,  and  had  within  it  many  apartments,  which 
were  decked  with  flowers  and  branches,  so  that  in  treading 
them  one  seemed  to  be  in  a garden.  Here  were  all  kinds 
of  game,  and  other  provisions  in  abundance,  with  many 
cooks  to  make  them  ready,  and  plenty  of  the  most  costly 
spices  and  wines.  The  Italian  ambassador  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see,  amongst  rocks  and  wildernesses,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  very  extremity  of  the  world,  such  good 
lodging  and  so  magnificent  an  entertainment.  But  what 
surprised  him  most  of  all,  was  to  see  the  Highlanders  set 
fire  to  the  wooden  castle  as  soon  as  the  hunting  was  over, 
and  the  King  in  the  act  of  departing.  “Such  is  the 
constant  practice  of  our  Highlanders,”  said  James  to  the 
ambassador ; “however  well  they  may  be  lodged  over 
night,  they  always  burn  their  lodging  before  they  leave  it.” 
By  this  the  King  intimated  the  predatory  and  lawless 
habits  displayed  by  these  mountaineers. 

The  reign  of  James  V.  was  not  alone  distinguished  by 
his  personal  adventures  and  pastimes,  but  is  honourably 
remembered  on  account  of  wise  laws  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  people,  and  for  restraining  the  crimes  and 
violence  which  were  frequently  practised  among  them ; 
especially  those  of  assassination,  burning  of  houses,  and 
driving  of  cattle,  the  usual  and  ready  means  by  which 
powerful  chiefs  avenged  themselves  of  their  feudal  enemies. 


ABDICATION  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

(The  Abbot.) 

\_Period  of  tale : 15 67 -15 68. 1 

[Mary  Queen  of  Scots  succeeded  to  the  throne  while  yet  an  infant. 
Educated  in  France,  she  was  given  in  marriage  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
Dauphin  Francis,  and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of 
England  Mary  was  induced  by  her  father-in-law,  Henry  II.  of  France,  to 
assume  the  arms  and  style  of  England,  to  the  throne  of  which  it  was  asserted 
she  had  some  claims,  as  a descendant  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  During 
Mary’s  sojourn  in  France,  Scotland  was  under  a regency,  and  a prey  to 
miserable  distractions,  arising  partly  through  religious  differences.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  Francis,  Mary  prepared  to  return  to  Scotland,  and 
asked  Elizabeth’s  permission  to  pass  through  her  dominions  on  the  way ; 
this  was  not  only  refused,  but  an  English  squadron  was  sent  to  intercept  the 
Scottish  Queen.  Mary  eluded  this  attempt  at  capture,  and  landed  in  Scot- 
land in  August  1561.  In  1565,  Mary  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Lord 
Darnley,  an  event  which  was  followed  by  the  insurrection  of  many  discon- 
tented nobles,  whose  object  was  to  place  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  Queen’s  half- 
brother,  at  the  head  of  the  government.  In  1567,  a plot  was  formed  against 
Darnley’s  life,  and  on  the  9th  February  the  house  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Prince  was  sleeping  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder, — Darnley’s  dead  body 
being  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  charged 
with  the  commission  of  this  crime,  but  on  being  brought  to  trial  was 
acquitted  by  his  judges,  and  immediately  after  a new  plot  was  originated, 
the  conspirators  in  this  agreeing  to  promote  a marriage  between  the  Earl 
and  the  Queen.  While  on  her  way  to  Stirling  Castle  to  visit  her  infant  son, 
afterwards  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  Mary  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Bothwell,  and  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Dunbar.  For  ten 
days  the  unfortunate  Queen  was  in  the  Earl’s  power,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  consented  to  a marriage  with  him,  which  was  publicly  celebrated 
on  the  15th  May  1567.  The  Queen’s  enemies  now  asserted  that  her  abduc- 
tion by  Bothwell  was  only  in  appearance,  and  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
a new  association  was  formed.  Taking  up  arms  against  Bothwell,  who 
fled  to  Denmark  shortly  after,  they  seized  the  Queen’s  person  at  Carberry 
and  confined  her  in  Lochleven  Castle,  where  Mary  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  crown  in  favour  of  her  son,  James  VI.] 

ADY  LOCHLEVEN  led  the  way  with  a slow 
and  stately  step  to  the  small  garden,  which, 
enclosed  by  a stone  wall  ornamented  with 
statues,  and  an  artificial  fountain  in  the 
centre,  extended  its  dull  parterres  on  the 
side  of  the  courtyard,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a low 
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and  arched  portal.  Within  the  narrow  circuit  of  its  formal 
and  limited  walks,  Mary  Stewart  was  now  learning  to  per- 
form the  weary  part  of  a prisoner,  which,  with  little  interval, 
she  was  doomed  to  sustain  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
She  was  followed  in  her  slow  and  melancholy  exercise  by 
two  female  attendants ; but  in  the  first  glance  which  Roland 
Graeme  * bestowed  upon  one  so  illustrious  by  birth,  so 
distinguished  by  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  mis- 
fortunes, he  was  sensible  of  the  presence  of  no  other  than 
the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Her  face,  her  form,  have  been  so  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  imagination,  that  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  most  ignorant  and 
uninformed  reader  of  the  striking  traits  which  characterise 
that  remarkable  countenance,  which  seems  at  once  to  com- 
bine our  ideas  of  the  majestic,  the  pleasing,  and  the  brilliant, 
leaving  us  to  doubt  whether  they  express  most  happily  the 
queen,  the  beauty,  or  the  accomplished  woman.  Who  is 
there,  that,  at  the  very  mention  of  Mary  Stewart’s  name,  has 
not  her  countenance  before  him,  familiar  as  that  of  the 
mistress  of  his  youth,  or  the  favourite  daughter  of  his 
advanced  age  ? Even  those  who  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  believe  all,  or  much,  of  what  her  enemies  laid  to  her 
charge,  cannot  think  without  a sigh  upon  a countenance 
expressive  of  anything  rather  than  the  foul  crimes  with 
which  she  was  charged  when  living,  and  which  still  continue 
to  shade,  if  not  to  blacken,  her  memory.  That  brow,  so 
truly  open  and  regal — those  eyebrows,  so  regularly  graceful, 
which  yet  were  saved  from  the  charge  of  regular  insipidity 
by  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  hazel  eyes  which  they  over- 
arched, and  which  seem  to  utter  a thousand  histories — 
the  nose,  with  all  its  Grecian  precision  of  outline — the 
mouth,  so  well  proportioned,  so  sweetly  formed,  as  if 
* [The  Queen’s  page.] 
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designed  to  speak  nothing  but  what  was  delightful  to  hear 
— the  dimpled  chin — the  stately  swan-like  neck,  form  a 
countenance,  the  like  of  which  we  know  not  to  have  existed 
in  any  other  character  moving  in  that  class  of  life,  where 
the  actresses  as  well  as  the  actors  command  general  and 
undivided  attention.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  portraits 
which  exist  of  this  remarkable  woman  are  not  like  each 
other ; for,  amidst  their  discrepancy,  each  possesses  general 
features  which  the  eye  at  once  acknowledges  as  peculiar  to 
the  vision  which  our  imagination  has  raised  while  we  read 
her  history  for  the  first  time,  and  which  has  been  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  numerous  prints  and  pictures  which  we  have 
seen.  Indeed  we  cannot  look  on  the  worst  of  them, 
however  deficient  in  point  of  execution,  without  saying  that 
it  is  meant  for  Queen  Mary ; and  no  small  instance  it  is  of 
the  power  of  beauty,  that  her  charms  should  have  remained 
the  subject  not  merely  of  admiration,  but  of  warm  and 
chivalrous  interest,  after  the  lapse  of  such  a length  of  time. 
We  know  that  by  far  the  most  acute  of  those  who,  in  later 
days,  have  adopted  the  unfavourable  view  of  Mary’s  char- 
acter, longed,  like  the  executioner  before  his  dreadful  task 
was  performed,  to  kiss  the  fair  hand  of  her  on  whom  he  was 
about  to  perform  so  horrible  a duty. 

Dressed,  then,  in  a deep  mourning  robe,  and  with  all 
those  charms  of  face,  shape,  and  manner,  with  which 
faithful  tradition  has  made  each  reader  familiar,  Mary 
Stewart  advanced  to  meet  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,*  who, 
on  her  part,  endeavoured  to  conceal  dislike  and  apprehen- 
sion under  the  appearance  of  respectful  indifference.  The 
truth  was,  that  she  had  experienced  repeatedly  the  Queen’s 
superiority  in  that  species  of  disguised  yet  cutting  sarcasm, 

* [Lochleven,  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  Kinross-shire,  which  contains 
several  islets,  on  one  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  Castle 
in  which  Queen  Mary  was  confined.] 
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with  which  women  can  successfully  avenge  themselves,  for 
real  and  substantial  injuries.  It  may  be  well  doubted, 
whether  this  talent  was  not  as  fatal  to  its  possessor  as  the 
many  others  enjoyed  by  that  highly  gifted,  but  most  un- 
happy female ; for,  while  it  often  afforded  her  a momentary 
triumph  over  her  keepers,  it  failed  not  to  exasperate  their 
resentment ; and  the  satire  and  sarcasm  in  which  she  had 
indulged,  were  frequently  retaliated  by  the  deep  and  bitter 
hardships  which  they  had  the  power  of  inflicting.  It  is  well 
known  that  her  death  was  at  length  hastened  by  a letter 
which  she  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  treated 
her  jealous  rival,  and  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
keenest  irony  and  ridicule. 

[Lord  Ruthven,  Lord  Lindesay,  and  Sir  Robert  Melville,  have  been  sent 
by  the  Council  of  State  to  procure  Queen  Mary’s  signature  to  the  deed  of 
abdication.] 

The  door  of  the  inner  apartment  opened,  and  Queen  Mary 
presented  herself,  advancing  with  an  air  of  peculiar  grace 
and  majesty,  and  seeming  totally  unruffled,  either  by  the 
visit  or  by  the  rude  manner  in  which  it  had  been  enforced. 
Her  dress  was  a robe  of  black  velvet ; a small  ruff,  open  in 
front,  gave  a full  view  of  her  beautifully  formed  chin  and 
neck,  but  veiled  the  bosom.  On  her  head  she  wore  a 
small  cap  of  lace,  and  a transparent  white  veil  hung  from 
her  shoulders  over  the  long  black  robe,  in  large  loose  folds, 
so  that  it  could  be  drawn  at  pleasure  over  the  face  and 
person.  She  wore  a cross  of  gold  around  her  neck,  and 
had  her  rosary  of  gold  and  ebony  hanging  from  her  girdle. 
She  was  closely  followed  by  her  two  ladies,*  who  remained 
standing  behind  her  during  the  conference.  Even  Lord 
Lindesay,  though  the  rudest  noble  of  that  rude  age,  was 
surprised  into  something  like  respect  by  the  unconcerned 

* [Catherine  Seyton  and  Mary  Fleming,  the  personal  attendants  of  the 
Queen.] 
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and  majestic  mien  of  her  whom  he  had  expected  to  find 
frantic  with  impotent  passion,  or  dissolved  in  useless,  and 
vain  sorrow,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  fears  likely  in  such 
a situation  to  assail  fallen  royalty. 

“ We  fear  we  have  detained  you,  my  Lord  of  Lindesay,” 
said  the  Queen,  while  she  curtsied  with  dignity  in  answer 
to  his  reluctant  obeisance ; “ but  a female  does  not  will- 
ingly receive  her  visitors  without  some  minutes  spent  at 
the  toilette.  Men,  my  lord,  are  less  dependent  on  such 
ceremonies.” 

Lord  Lindesay,  casting  his  eye  down  on  his  own  travel- 
stained  and  disordered  dress,  muttered  something  of  a 
hasty  journey,  and  the  Queen  paid  her  greeting  to  Sir 
Robert  Melville  with  courtesy,  and  even,  as  it  seemed,  with 
kindness.  There  was  then  a dead  pause,  during  which 
Lindesay  looked  towards  the  door,  as  if  expecting  with 
impatience  the  colleague  of  their  embassy.  The  Queen 
alone  was  entirely  unembarrassed,  and  as  if  to  break  the 
silence,  she  addressed  Lord  Lindesay,  with  a glance  at  the 
large  and  cumbrous  sword  which  he  wore  hanging  from 
his  neck. 

“You  have  there  a trusty  and  a weighty  travelling  com- 
panion, my  lord.  I trust  you  expected  to  meet  with  no 
enemy  here,  against  whom  such  a formidable  weapon  could 
be  necessary?  It  is,  methinks,  somewhat  a singular  orna- 
ment for  a court,  though  I am,  as  I well  need  to  be,  too 
mtich  of  a Stewart  to  fear  a sword.” 

“ It  is  not  the  first  time,  madam,”  replied  Lindesay,  bring- 
ing round  the  weapon  so  as  to  rest  its  point  on  the  ground, 
and  leaning  one  hand  on  the  huge  cross-handle,  “it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  this  weapon  has  intruded  itself  into  the 
presence  of  the  House  of  Stewart.” 

“Possibly,  my  lord,”  replied  the  Queen,  “it  may  have  done 
service  to  my  ancestors — Your  ancestors  were  men  of  loyalty.” 
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“ Ay,  madam,”  replied  he,  “ service  it  hath  done : but 
such  as  kings  love  neither  to  acknowledge  nor  to  reward. 
It  was  the  service  which  the  knife  renders  to  the  tree  when 
trimming  it  to  the  quick,  and  depriving  it  of  the  superfluous 
growth  of  rank  and  unfruitful  suckers,  which  rob  it  of 
nourishment.” 

“You  talk  riddles,  my  lord,”  said  Mary;  “I  will  hope 
the  explanation  carries  nothing  insulting  with  it.” 

“You  shall  judge,  madam,”  answered  Lindesay.  “With 
this  good  sword  was  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus, 
girded  on  the  memorable  day  when  he  acquired  the  name 
of  Bell-the-cat,  for  dragging  from  the  presence  of  your 
great-grandfather,  the  third  James  of  the  race,  a crew  of 
minions,  flatterers,  and  favourites,  whom  he  hanged  over 
the  bridge  of  Lauder,  as  a warning  to  such  reptiles  how 
they  approached  a Scottish  throne.  With  this  same 
weapon,  the  same  inflexible  champion  of  Scottish  honour 
and  nobility  slew  at  one  blow  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a courtier 
of  your  grandfather,  James  the  Fourth,  who  had  dared  to 
speak  lightly  of  him  in  the  royal  presence.  They  fought 
near  the  brook  of  Fala ; and  Bell-the-Cat,  with  this  blade, 
sheared  through  the  thigh  of  his  opponent,  and  lopped 
the  limb  as  easily  as  a shepherd’s  boy  slices  a twig  from  a 
sapling.” 

“My  lord,”  replied  the  Queen,  reddening,  “my  nerves 
are  too  good  to  be  alarmed  even  by  this  terrible  history — 
May  I ask  how  a blade  so  illustrious  passed  from  the  House 
of  Douglas  to  that  of  Lindesay  ? — Methinks  it  should  have 
been  preserved  as  a consecrated  relic,  by  a family  who  have 
held  all  that  they  could  do  against  their  king,  to  be  done  in 
favour  of  their  country.” 

“ Nay,  madam,”  said  Melville,  anxiously  interfering,  “ ask 
not  that  question  of  Lord  Lindesay — And  you,  my  lord,  for 
shame — for  decency — forbear  to  reply  to  it.” 
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“ It  is  time  that  this  lady  should  hear  the  truth,”  replied 
Lindesay. 

“And  be  assured,”  said  the  Queen,  “that  she  will  be 
moved  to  anger  by  none  that  you  can  tell  her,  my  lord. 
There  are  cases  in  which  just  scorn  has  always  the  mastery 
over  just  anger.” 

“Then  know,”  said  Lindesay,  “that  upon  the  field  of 
Carberry-hill,  when  that  false  and  infamous  traitor  and 
murderer,  James,  some  time  Earl  of  Both  well,  and  nick- 
named Duke  of  Orkney,  offered  to  do  personal  battle  with 
any  of  the  associated  nobles  who  came  to  drag  him  to  justice, 
I accepted  his  challenge,  and  was  by  the  noble  Earl  of 
Morton  gifted  with  his  good  sword  that  I might  therewith 
fight  it  out — Ah  ! so  help  me  Heaven,  had  his  presumption 
been  one  grain  more,  or  his  cowardice  one  grain  less,  I 
should  have  done  such  work  with  this  good  steel  on  his 
traitorous  corpse,  that  the  hounds  and  carrion-crows  should 
have  found  their  morsels  daintily  carved  to  their  use  ! ” 

The  Queen’s  courage  well-nigh  gave  way  at  the  mention 
of  Bothwell’s  name — a name  connected  with  such  a train  of 
guilt,  shame,  and  disaster.  But  the  prolonged  boast  of 
Lindesay  gave  her  time  to  rally  herself,  and  to  answer  with 
an  appearance  of  cold  contempt — “It  is  easy  to  slay  an 
enemy  who  enters  not  the  lists.  But  had  Mary  Stewart 
inherited  her  father’s  sword  as  well  as  his  sceptre,  the 
boldest  of  her  rebels  should  not  upon  that  day  have  com- 
plained that  they  had  no  one  to  cope  withal.  Your  lordship 
will  forgive  me  if  I abridge  this  conference.  A brief  descrip- 
tion of  a bloody  fight  is  long  enough  to  satisfy  a lady’s 
curiosity ; and  unless  my  Lord  of  Lindesay  has  something 
more  important  to  tell  us  than  of  the  deeds  which  old  Bell- 
the-Cat  achieved,  and  how  he  would  himself  have  emulated 
them,  had  time  and  tide  permitted,  we  will  retire  to  our 
private  apartment.” 
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“ Tarry,  madam,”  said  Lindesay,  his  complexion  reddening 
in  his  turn ; “I  know  your  quick  wit  too  well  of  old  to  have 
sought  an  interview  that  you  might  sharpen  its  edge  at  the 
expense  of  my  honour.  Lord  Ruthven  and  myself,  with  Sir 
Robert  Melville  as  a concurrent,  come  to  your  Grace  on  the 
part  of  the  Secret  Council,  to  tender  to  you  what  much 
concerns  the  safety  of  your  own  life  and  the  welfare  of  the 
State.” 

“The  Secret  Council  ? ” said  the  Queen  ; “ by  what  powers 
can  it  subsist  or  act,  while  I,  from  whom  it  holds  its  char- 
acter, am  here  detained  under  unjust  restraint?  But  it 
matters  not — what  concerns  the  welfare  of  Scotland  shall  be 
acceptable  to  Mary  Stewart,  come  from  whatever  quarter  it 
will — and  for  what  concerns  her  own  life,  she  has  lived  long 
enough  to  be  weary  of  it,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. — 
Where  is  your  colleague,  my  lord  ? — why  tarries  he  ? ” 

“ He  comes,  madam,”  said  Melville,  and  Lord  Ruthven 
entered  at  the  instant,  holding  in  his  hand  a packet.  As 
the  Queen  returned  his  salutation  she  became  deadly  pale, 
but  instantly  recovered  herself  by  dint  of  strong  and  sudden 
resolution,  just  as  the  noble,  whose  appearance  seemed  to 
excite  such  emotions  in  her  bosom,  entered  the  apartment 
in  company  with  George  Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Knight  of  Lochleven,  who,  during  the  absence  of  his  father 
and  brethren,  acted  as  Seneschal  of  the  Castle,  under  the 
direction  of  the  elder  Lady  Lochleven,  his  father’s  mother. 

Lord  Ruthven  had  the  look  and  bearing  which  became 
a soldier  and  a statesman,  and  the  martial  cast  of  his  form 
and  features  procured  him  the  popular  epithet  of  Greysteil, 
by  which  he  was  distinguished  by  his  intimates,  after  the 
hero  of  a metrical  romance  then  generally  known.  His 
dress,  which  was  a buff-coat  embroidered,  had  a half-military 
character,  but  exhibited  nothing  of  the  sordid  negligence 
which  distinguished  that  of  Lindesay.  But  the  son  of  an 
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ill-fated  sire,  and  the  father  of  a yet  more  unfortunate  family, 
bore  in  his  look  that  cast  of  inauspicious  melancholy,  by 
which  the  physiognomists  of  that  time  pretended  to  distin- 
guish those  who  were  predestined  to  a violent  and  unhappy 
death. 

The  terror  which  the  presence  of  this  nobleman  impressed 
on  the  Queen’s  mind,  arose  from  the  active  share  he  had 
borne  in  the  slaughter  of  David  Rizzio;  his  father  having  pre- 
sided at  the  perpetration  of  that  abominable  crime,  although 
so  weak  from  long  and  wasting  illness,  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  weight  of  his  armour,  having  arisen  from  a sick- 
bed to  commit  a murder  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign. 
On  that  occasion  his  son  also  had  attended  and  taken  an 
active  part.  It  was  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Queen 
should  retain  an  instinctive  terror  for  the  principal  actors  in 
the  murder.  She  returned,  however,  with  grace  the  saluta- 
tion of  Lord  Ruthven,  and  extended  her  hand  to  George 
Douglas,  who  kneeled,  and  kissed  it  with  respect ; the  first 
mark  of  a subject’s  homage  which  Roland  Graeme  had  seen 
any  of  them  render  to  the  captive  Sovereign.  She  returned 
his  greeting  in  silence,  and  there  was  a brief  pause,  during 
which  the  steward  of  the  castle,  a man  of  a sad  brow  and  a 
severe  eye,  placed,  under  George  Douglas’s  directions,  a table 
and  writing  materials ; and  the  page,  obedient  to  his  mistress’s 
dumb  signal,  advanced  a large  chair  to  the  side  on  which 
the  Queen  stood,  the  table  thus  forming  a sort  of  bar  which 
divided  the  Queen  and  her  personal  followers  from  her  un- 
welcome visitors.  The  steward  then  withdrew  after  a low 
reverence.  When  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  the 
Queen  broke  silence — “ With  your  favour,  my  lords,  I will 
sit — my  walks  are  not  indeed  extensive  enough  at  present  to 
fatigue  me  greatly,  yet  I find  repose  something  more  necessary 
than  usual.” 

She  sat  down  accordingly,  and  shading  her  cheek  with 
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her  beautiful  hand,  looked  keenly  and  impressively  at  each 
of  the  nobles  in  turn.  Mary  Fleming  applied  her  kerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  Catherine  Seyton  and  Roland  Graeme  ex- 
changed a glance,  which  showed  that  both  were  deeply 
engrossed  with  sentiments  of  interest  and  commiseration  for 
their  royal  mistress. 

“ I wait  the  purpose  of  your  mission,  my  lords,”  said  the 
Queen,  after  she  had  been  seated  for  about  a minute  without 
a word  being  spoken, — “ I wait  your  message  from  those  you 
call  the  Secret  Council. — I trust  it  is  a petition  of  pardon, 
and  a desire  that  I will  resume  my  rightful  throne,  without 
using  with  due  severity  my  right  of  punishing  those  who 
have  dispossessed  me  of  it.” 

“ Madam,”  replied  Ruthven,  “ it  is  painful  for  us  to  speak 
harsh  truths  to  a Princess  who  has  long  ruled  us.  But  we 
come  to  offer,  not  to  implore,  pardon.  In  a word,  madam, 
we  have  to  propose  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  Secret  Council, 
that  you  sign  these  deeds,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  pacification  of  the  State,  the  advancement  of  God’s  word, 
and  the  welfare  of  your  own  future  life.” 

“ Am  I expected  to  take  these  fair  words  on  trust,  my  lord? 
or  may  I hear  the  contents  of  these  reconciling  papers,  ere 
I am  asked  to  sign  them  ? ” 

“Unquestionably,  madam;  it  is  our  purpose  and  wish 
you  should  read  what  you  are  required  to  sign,”  replied 
Ruthven. 

“ Required  ? ” replied  the  Queen,  with  some  emphasis  ; 
“but  the  phrase  suits  well  the  matter — read,  my  lord.” 

The  Lord  Ruthven  proceeded  to  read  a formal  instru- 
ment, running  in  the  Queen’s  name,  and  setting  forth  that 
she  had  been  called,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  administration 
of  the  crown  and  realm  of  Scotland,  and  had  toiled  diligently 
therein,  until  she  was  in  body  and  spirit  so  wearied  out  and 
disgusted,  that  she  was  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the 
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travail  and  pain  of  State  affairs;  and  that  since  God  had 
blessed  her  with  a fair  and  hopeful  son,  she  was  desirous  to 
insure  to  him,  even  while  she  yet  lived,  his  succession  to 
the  crown,  which  was  his  by  right  of  hereditary  descent. 
“ Wherefore,”  the  instrument  proceeded,  “we,  of  the  motherly 
affection  we  bear  to  our  said  son,  have  renounced  and 
demitted,  and  by  these  our  letters  of  free  good-will,  renounce 
and  demit,  the  Crown,  government,  and  guiding  of  the  realm 
of  Scotland,  in  favour  of  our  said  son,  that  he  may  succeed 
to  us  as  native  Prince  thereof,  as  much  as  if  we  had  been 
removed  by  disease,  and  not  by  our  own  and  proper  act. 
And  that  this  demission  of  our  royal  authority  may  have  the 
more  full  and  solemn  effect,  and  none  pretend  ignorance, 
we  give,  grant,  and  commit,  full  and  free  and  plain  power 
to  our  trusty  cousins,  Lord  Lindesay  of  the  Byres,  and 
William  Lord  Ruthven,  to  appear  in  our  name  before  as 
many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  as  may  be 
assembled  at  Stirling,  and  there  in  our  name  and  behalf, 
publicly,  and  in  their  presence,  to  renounce  the  Crown, 
guidance,  and  government  of  this  our  kingdom  of  Scotland.” 

The  Queen  here  broke  in  with  an  air  of  extreme  surprise. 
“ How  is  this,  my  lords  ? ” she  said  : “ Are  my  ears  turned 
rebels,  that  they  deceive  me  with  sounds  so  extraordinary  ? 
— And  yet  it  is  no  wonder  that,  having  conversed  so  long 
with  rebellion,  they  should  now  force  its  language  upon  my 
understanding.  Say  I am  mistaken,  my  lords — say,  for  the 
honour  of  yourselves  and  the  Scottish  nobility,  that  my  right 
trusty  cousins  of  Lindesay  and  Ruthven,  two  barons  of  war- 
like fame  and  ancient  line,  have  not  sought  the  prison-house 
of  their  kind  mistress  for  such  a purpose  as  these  words 
seem  to  imply.  Say,  for  the  sake  of  honour  and  loyalty, 
that  my  ears  have  deceived  me.” 

“No,  madam,”  said  Ruthven  gravely,  “your  ears  do  not 
deceive  you.  The  land  may  no  longer  brook  the  rule  of  one 
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who  cannot  rule  herself ; wherefore,  I pray  you  to  comply 
with  the  last  remaining  wish  of  your  subjects  and  counsellors, 
and  spare  yourself  and  us  the  further  agitation  of  matter  so 
painful.” 

“And  is  this  all  my  loving  subjects  require  of  me,  my 
lord  ? ” said  Mary,  in  a tone  of  bitter  irony.  “ Do  they 
really  stint  themselves  to  the  easy  boon  that  I should  yield 
up  the  crown,  which  is  mine  by  birthright,  to  an  infant  which 
is  scarcely  more  than  a year  old — fling  down  my  sceptre,  and 
take  up  a distaff — Oh  no  ! it  is  too  little  for  them  to  ask — 
That  other  roll  of  parchment  contains  something  harder  to 
be  complied  with,  and  which  may  more  highly  task  my 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  petitions  of  my  lieges.” 

“ This  parchment,”  answered  Ruthven,  in  the  same  tone 
of  inflexible  gravity,  and  unfolding  the  instrument  as  he 
spoke,  “ is  one  by  which  your  Grace  constitutes  your  nearest 
in  blood,  and  the  most  honourable  and  trustworthy  of  your 
subjects,  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  King.  He  already  holds 
the  appointment  from  the  Secret  Council.” 

The  Queen  gave  a sort  of  shriek,  and,  clapping  her  hands 
together,  exclaimed,  “ Comes  the  arrow  out  of  his  quiver  ? — 
out  of  my  brother’s  bow  ? — Alas  ! I looked  for  his  return 
from  France  as  my  sole,  at  least  my  readiest,  chance  of  deliver- 
ance.— And  yet,  when  I heard  that  he  had  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, I guessed  he  would  shame  to  wield  it  in  my  name.” 

“ I must  pray  your  answer,  madam,”  said  Lord  Ruthven, 
“to  the  demand  of  the  Council.” 

“ The  demand  of  the  Council ! ” said  the  Queen ; “ say 
rather  the  demand  of  a set  of  robbers,  impatient  to  divide 
the  spoil  they  have  seized.  To  such  a demand,  and  sent  by 
the  mouth  of  a traitor,  whose  scalp,  but  for  my  womanish 
mercy,  should  long  since  have  stood  on  the  city  gates,  Mary 
of  Scotland  has  no  answer.” 
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“ I trust,  madam,”  said  Lord  Ruthven,  “ my  being  unac- 
ceptable to  your  presence  will  not  add  to  your  obduracy  of 
resolution.  It  may  become  you  to  remember  that  the  death 
of  the  minion,  Rizzio,  cost  the  house  of  Ruthven  its  head  and 
leader.  My  father,  more  worthy  than  a whole  province  of 
such  vile  sycophants,  died  in  exile,  and  broken-hearted.” 

The  Queen  clasped  her  hands  on  her  face,  and,  resting 
her  arms  on  the  table,  stooped  down  her  head  and  wept  so 
bitterly,  that  the  tears  were  seen  to  find  their  way  in  streams 
between  the  white  and  slender  fingers  with  which  she 
endeavoured  to  conceal  them. 

“ My  lords,”  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  “ this  is  too  much 
rigour.  Under  your  lordships’  favour  we  came  hither,  not 
to  revive  old  griefs,  but  to  find  the  mode  of  avoiding  new 
ones.” 

“ Sir  Robert  Melville,”  said  Ruthven,  “ we  best  know  for 
what  purpose  we  were  delegated  hither,  and  wherefore  you 
were  somewhat  unnecessarily  sent  to  attend  us.” 

“Nay,  by  my  hand,”  said  Lord  Lindesay,  “ I know  not 
why  we  were  cumbered  with  the  good  knight,  unless  he 
comes  in  the  place  of  the  lump  of  sugar  which  pothicars 
put  into  their  wholesome  but  bitter  medicaments,  to  please 
a froward  child — a needless  labour,  methinks,  where  men  have 
the  means  to  make  them  swallow  the  physic  otherwise.” 

“ Nay,  my  lords,”  said  Melville,  “ ye  best  know  your  own 
secret  instructions.  I conceive  I shall  best  obey  mine  in 
striving  to  mediate  between  her  Grace  and  you.” 

“ Be  silent,  Sir  Robert  Melville,”  said  the  Queen,  arising, 
and  her  face  still  glowing  with  agitation  as  she  spoke.  “ My 
kerchief,  Fleming — I shame  that  traitors  should  have  power 
to  move  me  thus. — Tell  me,  proud  lords,”  she  added, 
wiping  away  the  tears  as  she  spoke,  “by  what  earthly 
warrant  can  liege  subjects  pretend  to  challenge  the  rights 
of  an  anointed  Sovereign — to  throw  off  the  allegiance  they 
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have  vowed,  and  to  take  away  the  crown  from  the  head  on 
which  Divine  warrant  hath  placed  it  ? ” 

“ Madam,”  said  Ruthven,  “ I will  deal  plainly  with  you. 
Your  reign,  from  the  dismal  field  of  Pinkie-cleuch,  when 
you  were  a babe  in  the  cradle,  till  now  that  ye  stand  a 
grown  dame  before  us,  hath  been  such  a tragedy  of  losses, 
disasters,  civil  dissensions,  and  foreign  wars,  that  the  like  is 
not  to  be  found  in  our  chronicles.  The  French  and  English 
have,  with  one  consent,  made  Scotland  the  battle-field  on 
which  to  fight  out  their  own  ancient  quarrel. — For  ourselves, 
every  man’s  hand  hath  been  against  his  brother,  nor  hath  a 
year  passed  over  without  rebellion  and  slaughter,  exile  of 
nobles,  and  oppressing  of  the  commons.  We  may  endure 
it  no  longer,  and  therefore  as  a prince,  to  whom  God  hath 
refused  the  gift  of  hearkening  to  wise  counsel,  and  on  whose 
dealings  and  projects  no  blessing  hath  ever  descended,  we 
pray  you  to  give  way  to  other  rule  and  governance  of  the 
land,  that  a remnant  may  yet  be  saved  to  this  distracted 
realm.” 

“ My  lord,”  said  Mary,  “ it  seems  to  me  that  you  fling  on 
my  unhappy  and  devoted  head  those  evils,  which,  with  far 
more  justice,  I may  impute  to  your  own  turbulent,  wild,  and 
untamable  dispositions — the  frantic  violence  with  which  you, 
the  Magnates  of  Scotland,  enter  into  feuds  against  each 
other,  sticking  at  no  cruelty  to  gratify  your  wrath,  taking 
deep  revenge  for  the  slightest  offences,  and  setting  at 
defiance  those  wise  laws  which  your  ancestors  made  foi 
stanching  of  such  cruelty,  rebelling  against  the  lawful  autho- 
rity, and  bearing  yourselves  as  if  there  were  no  king  in  the 
land ; or  rather  as  if  each  were  king  in  his  own  premises. 
And  now  you  throw  the  blame  on  me — on  me,  whose  life 
has  been  embittered — whose  sleep  has  been  broken — whose 
happiness  has  been  wrecked  by  your  dissensions.  Have  I 
not  myself  been  obliged  to  traverse  wilds  and  mountains,  at 
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the  head  of  a few  faithful  followers,  to  maintain  peace  and 
to  put  down  oppression  ? Have  I not  worn  harness  on  my 
person,  and  carried  pistols  at  my  saddle ; fain  to  lay  aside 
the  softness  of  a woman,  and  the  dignity  of  a Queen,  that  I 
might  show  an  example  to  my  followers  ? ” 

“We  grant,  madam,”  said  Lindesay,  “that  the  affrays 
occasioned  by  your  misgovernment,  may  sometimes  have 
startled  you  in  the  midst  of  a masque  or  galliard ; or  it  may 
be  that  such  may  have  interrupted  the  idolatry  of  the  mass, 
or  the  Jesuitical  counsels  of  some  French  ambassador.  But 
the  longest  and  severest  journey  which  your  Grace  has 
taken  in  my  memory,  was  from  Hawick  to  Hermitage 
Castle;  and  whether  it  was  for  the  weal  of  the  State,  or 
for  your  own  honour,  rests  with  your  Grace’s  conscience.” 

The  Queen  turned  to  him  with  inexpressible  sweetness  of 
tone  and  manner,  and  that  engaging  look  which  Heaven 
had  assigned  her,  as  if  to  show  that  the  choicest  arts  to  win 
men’s  affections  may  be  given  in  vain.  “Lindesay,”  she 
said,  “you  spoke  not  to  me  in  this  stern  tone,  and  with 
such  scurril  taunt,  yon  fair  summer  evening,  when  you  and 
I shot  at  the  butts  against  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Mary 
Livingstone,  and  won  of  them  the  evening’s  collation,  in  the 
privy  garden  of  Saint  Andrews.  The  Master  of  Lindesay 
was  then  my  friend,  and  vowed  to  be  my  soldier.  How 
I have  offended  the  Lord  of  Lindesay  I know  not,  unless 
honours  have  changed  manners.” 

Hardhearted  as  he  was,  Lindesay  seemed  struck  with 
this  unexpected  appeal,  but  almost  instantly  replied, 
“ Madam,  it  is  well  known  that  your  Grace  could  in 
those  days  make  fools  of  whomever  approached  you. 
I pretend  not  to  have  been  wiser  than  others.  But 
gayer  men  and  better  courtiers  soon  jostled  aside  my  rude 
homage,  and  I think  your  Grace  cannot  but  remember 
times  when  my  awkward  attempts  to  take  the  manners 
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that  pleased  you,  were  the  sport  of  the  court-popinjays,  the 
Marys  and  the  Frenchwomen.” 

“ My  lord,  I grieve  if  I have  offended  you  through  idle 
gaiety,”  said  the  Queen;  “and  can  but  say  it  was  most 
unwittingly  done.  You  are  fully  revenged;  for  through 
gaiety,”  she  said  with  a sigh,  “ will  I never  offend  any  one 
more.” 

“ Our  time  is  wasting,  madam,”  said  Lord  Ruthven ; “ 1 
must  pray  your  decision  on  this  weighty  matter  which  I 
have  submitted  to  you.” 

“ What,  my  lord  ! ” said  the  Queen,  “ upon  the  instant, 
and  without  a moment’s  time  to  deliberate? — Can  the 
Council,  as  they  term  themselves,  expect  this  of  me  ? ” 

“Madam,”  replied  Ruthven,  “the  Council  hold  the 
opinion,  that  since  the  fatal  term  which  passed  betwixt  the 
night  of  King  Henry’s  murder  and  the  day  of  Carberry-hill, 
your  Grace  should  have  held  you  prepared  for  the  measure 
now  proposed,  as  the  easiest  escape  from  your  numerous 
dangers  and  difficulties.” 

“ Is  it  as  a boon  that  you  propose  to  me  what  every  Chris- 
tian king  ought  to  regard  as  a loss  of  honour  equal  to  the 
loss  of  life  ! — You  take  from  me  my  crown,  my  power,  my 
subjects,  my  wealth,  my  state.” 

“ Madam,”  said  Ruthven,  “ we  know  that  you  are  an 
orator;  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  the  Council  has  sent 
hither  men  whose  converse  hath  been  more  with  the  wars 
than  with  the  language  of  the  schools  or  the  cabals  of 
State.  We  but  desire  to  know  if,  on  assurance  of  life 
and  honour,  ye  will  demit  the  rule  of  this  kingdom  of 
Scotland  ? ” 

“ And  what  warrant  have  I,”  said  the  Queen,  “ that  ye 
will  keep  treaty  with  me,  if  I should  barter  my  kingly 
estate  for  seclusion,  and  leave  to  weep  in  secret  ? ” 

“ Our  honour  and  our  word,  madam,”  answered  Ruthven. 
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“ They  are  too  slight  and  unsolid  pledges,  my  lord,”  said 
the  Queen ; “ add  at  least  a handful  of  thistle-down  to  give 
them  weight  in  the  balance.” 

“ Away,  Ruthven,”  said  Lindesay,  “ she  was  ever  deaf  to 
counsel,  save  of  slaves  and  sycophants ; let  her  remain  by 
her  refusal,  and  abide  by  it ! ” 

“Stay,  my  lord,”  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  “or  rather 
permit  me  to  have  but  a few  minutes’  private  audience  with 
her  Grace.  If  my  presence  with  you  could  avail  aught,  it 
must  be  as  a mediator — do  not,  I conjure  you,  leave  the 
castle,  or  break  off  the  conference,  until  I bring  you  word 
how  her  Grace  shall  finally  stand  disposed.” 

“We  will  remain  in  the  hall,”  said  Lindesay,  “forhalf-an- 
hour’s  space ; but  in  despising  our  words  and  our  pledge  of 
honour,  she  has  touched  the  honour  of  my  name — let 
her  look  herself  to  the  course  she  has  to  pursue.  If  the 
half-hour  should  pass  away  without  her  determining  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  nation,  her  career  will  be 
brief  enough.” 

With  little  ceremony  the  two  nobles  left  the  apartment, 
traversed  the  vestibule,  and  descended  the  winding  stairs, 
the  clash  of  Lindesay’s  huge  sword  being  heard  as  it  rang 
against  each  step  in  his  descent.  George  Douglas  followed 
them,  after  exchanging  with  Melville  a gesture  of  surprise 
and  sympathy. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  Queen,  giving  way  to 
grief,  fear,  and  agitation,  threw  herself  into  the  seat,  wrung 
her  hands,  and  seemed  to  abandon  herself  to  despair. 
Her  female  attendants,  weeping  themselves,  endeavoured 
yet  to  pray  her  to  be  composed,  and  Sir  Robert  Melville, 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  made  the  same  entreaty.  After  giving 
way  to  a passionate  burst  of  sorrow,  she  at  length  said  to 
Melville,  “ Kneel  not  to  me,  Melville — mock  me  not  with 
the  homage  of  the  person,  when  the  heart  is  far  away — Why 
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stay  you  behind  with  the  deposed,  the  condemned?  her 
who  has  but  few  hours  perchance  to  live  ? You  have  been 
favoured  as  well  as  the  rest;  why  do  you  continue  the 
empty  show  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  any  longer  than 
they  ? ” 

“ Madam,”  said  Sir  Robert  Melville,  “ so  help  me  Heaven 
at  my  need,  my  heart  is  as  true  to  you  as  when  you  were  in 
your  highest  place.” 

“True  to  me!  true  to  me!”  repeated  the  Queen,  with 
some  scorn;  “tush,  Melville,  what  signifies  the  truth 
which  walks  hand  in  hand  with  my  enemies’  false- 
hood ? — thy  hand  and  thy  sword  have  never  been  so  well 
acquainted  that  I can  trust  thee  in  aught  where  manhood 
is  required.”  . . . 

“ Madam,”  he  said,  “ time  presses,  and  you  must  not  let 
those  boats,  which  I see  they  are  even  now  preparing,  put 
forth  on  the  lake.  Here  are  enough  of  witnesses — your 
ladies — this  bold  youth — myself,  when  it  can  serve  your 
cause  effectually,  for  I would  not  hastily  stand  committed 
in  this  matter — but  even  without  me  here  is  evidence 
enough  to  show,  that  you  have  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
the  Council  through  force  and  fear,  but  from  no  sincere  and 
unconstrained  assent.  Their  boats  are  already  manned 
for  their  return — oh ! permit  your  old  servant  to  recall 
them.” 

“ Melville,”  said  the  Queen,  “ thou  art  an  ancient  courtier 
— when  didst  thou  ever  know  a Sovereign  Prince  recall  to 
his  presence  subjects  who  had  parted  from  him  on  such 
terms  as  those  on  which  these  envoys  of  the  Council  left  us, 
and  who  yet  were  recalled  without  submission  or  apology  ? — 
Let  it  cost  me  both  life  and  crown,  I will  not  again  com- 
mand them  to  my  presence.” 

“ Alas  ! madam,  that  empty  form  should  make  a barrier  ! 
If  I rightly  understand,  you  are  not  unwilling  to  listen  to 
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real  and  advantageous  counsel — but  your  scruple  is  saved — 
I hear  them  returning  to  ask  your  final  resolution.” 

As  he  concluded  speaking,  George  Douglas  opened  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  marshalled  in  the  two  noble 
envoys. 

“ We  come,  madam,”  said  the  Lord  Ruthven,  “ to  request 
your  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  Council.” 

“Your  final  answer,”  said  Lord  Lindesay;  “for  with  a 
refusal  you  must  couple  the  certainty  that  you  have  preci- 
pitated your  fate,  and  renounced  the  last  opportunity  of 
making  peace  with  God,  and  insuring  your  longer  abode  in 
the  world.” 

“My  lords,”  said  Mary,  with  inexpressible  grace  and 
dignity,  “the  evils  we  cannot  resist  we  must  submit  to — 
I will  subscribe  these  parchments  with  such  liberty  of 
choice  as  my  condition  permits  me.  Were  I on  yonder 
shore,  with  a fleet  jennet  and  ten  good  and  loyal  knights 
around  me,  I would  subscribe  my  sentence  of  eternal  con- 
demnation as  soon  as  the  resignation  of  my  throne.  But 
here,  in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  with  deep  water  around 
me — and  you,  my  lords,  beside  me, — I have  no  freedom 
of  choice.  Give  me  the  pen,  Melville,  and  bear  witness 
to  what  I do,  and  why  I do  it.” 

“It  is  our  hope  your  Grace  will  not  suppose  yourself 
compelled,  by  any  apprehensions  from  us,”  said  the  Lord 
Ruthven,  “to  execute  what  must  be  your  own  voluntary 
deed.” 

The  Queen  had  already  stooped  towards  the  table,  and 
placed  the  parchment  before  her,  with  the  pen  between  her 
fingers  ready  for  the  important  act  of  signature.  But  when 
Lord  Ruthven  had  done  speaking,  she  looked  up,  stopped 
short,  and  threw  down  the  pen.  “ If,”  she  said,  “ I am 
expected  to  declare  I give  away  my  crown  of  free  will,  or 
otherwise  than  because  I am  compelled  to  renounce  it  by 
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the  threat  of  worse  evils  to  myself  and  my  subjects,  I will 
not  put  my  name  to  such  an  untruth — not  to  gain  full 
possession  of  England,  France,  and  Scotland ! all  once  my 
own,  in  possession,  or  by  right.” 

“Beware,  madam,”  said  Lindesay,  and  snatching  hold 
of  the  Queen’s  arm  with  his  own  gauntleted  hand,  he  pressed 
it,  in  the  rudeness  of  his  passion,  more  closely,  perhaps, 
than  he  was  himself  aware  of, — “ beware  how  you  contend 
with  those  who  are  the  stronger,  and  have  the  mastery  of 
your  fate.” 

He  held  his  grasp  on  her  arm,  bending  his  eyes  on  her 
with  a stern  and  intimidating  look,  till  both  Ruthven  and 
Melville  cried  shame;  and  Douglas,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  in  a state  of  apparent  apathy,  had  made  a stride 
from  the  door,  as  if  to  interfere.  The  rude  baron  then 
quitted  his  hold,  disguising  the  confusion  which  he  really 
felt  at  having  indulged  his  passion  to  such  extent,  under  a 
sullen  and  contemptuous  smile. 

The  Queen  immediately  began,  with  an  expression  of 
pain,  to  bare  the  arm  which  he  had  grasped,  by  drawing 
up  the  sleeve  of  her  gown,  and  it  appeared  that  his  gripe 
had  left  the  purple  marks  of  his  iron  fingers  upon  her 
flesh — “My  lord,”  she  said,  “as  a knight  and  gentleman, 
you  might  have  spared  my  frail  arm  so  severe  a proof  that 
you  have  the  greater  strength  on  your  side,  and  are  resolved 
to  use  it — But  I thank  you  for  it — it  is  the  most  decisive 
token  of  the  terms  on  which  this  day’s  business  is  to  rest. 
— I draw  you  to  witness,  both  lords  and  ladies,”  she  said, 
showing  the  marks  of  the  grasp  on  her  arm,  “ that  I sub- 
scribe these  instruments  in  obedience  to  the  sign-manual 
of  my  Lord  of  Lindesay,  which  you  may  see  imprinted  on 
mine  arm.” 

Lindesay  would  have  spoken,  but  was  restrained  by  his 
colleague  Ruthven,  who  said  to  him,  “ Peace,  my  lord. 
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Let  the  Lady  Mary  of  Scotland  ascribe  her  signature  to 
what  she  will,  it  is  our  business  to  procure  it,  and  carry 
it  to  the  Council.  Should  there  be  debate  hereafter  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  adhibited,  there  will  be  time 
enough  for  it.” 

Lindesay  was  silent  accordingly,  only  muttering  within 
his  beard,  “ I meant  not  to  hurt  her ; but  I think  women’s 
flesh  be  as  tender  as  new-fallen  snow.” 

The  Queen  meanwhile  subscribed  the  rolls  of  parch- 
ment with  a hasty  indifference,  as  if  they  had  been  matters 
of  slight  consequence,  or  of  mere  formality.  When  she 
had  performed  this  painful  task,  she  arose,  and  having 
curtsied  to  the  lords,  was  about  to  withdraw  to  her  chamber. 
Ruthven  and  Sir  Robert  Melville  made,  the  first  a formal 
reverence,  the  second  an  obeisance,  in  which  his  desire 
to  acknowledge  his  sympathy  was  obviously  checked  by  the 
fear  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues  too  partial 
to  his  former  mistress.  But  Lindesay  stood  motionless, 
even  when  they  were  preparing  to  withdraw.  At  length, 
as  if  moved  by  a sudden  impulse,  he  walked  round  the 
table  which  had  hitherto  been  betwixt  them  and  the  Queen, 
kneeled  on  one  knee,  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  let  it  fall, 
and  arose — “ Lady,”  he  said,  “ thou  art  a noble  creature, 
even  though  thou  hast  abused  God’s  choicest  gifts.  I pay 
that  devotion  to  thy  manliness  of  spirit,  which  I would  not 
have  paid  to  the  power  thou  hast  long  undeservedly  wielded 
— I kneel  to  Mary  Stewart,  not  to  the  Queen.” 

“ The  Queen  and  Mary  Stewart  pity  thee  alike,  Lindesay,” 
said  Mary — “ alike  they  pity,  and  they  forgive  thee.  An 
honoured  soldier  hadst  thou  been  by  a king’s  side — leagued 
with  rebels,  what  art  thou  but  a good  blade  in  the  hands 
of  a ruffian  ? — Farewell,  my  Lord  Ruthven,  the  smoother 
but  the  deeper  traitor. — Farewell,  Melville — Mayest  thou 
find  masters  that  can  understand  state  policy  better,  and 
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have  the  means  to  reward  it  more  richly  than  Mary 
Stewart. — Farewell,  George  of  Douglas — make  your  re- 
spected grand-dame  comprehend  that  we  would  be  alone 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day — God  wot,  we  have  need  to 
collect  our  thoughts.” 

All  bowed  and  withdrew;  but  scarce  had  they  entered 
the  vestibule,  ere  Ruthven  and  Lindesay  were  at  variance. 
“Chide  not  with  me,  Ruthven,”  Lindesay  was  heard  to 
say,  in  answer  to  something  more  indistinctly  urged  by 
his  colleague — “Chide  not  with  me,  for  I will  not  brook 
it ! You  put  the  hangman’s  office  on  me  in  this  matter, 
and  even  the  very  hangman  hath  leave  to  ask  some  pardon 
of  those  on  whom  he  does  his  office.  I would  I had  as 
deep  cause  to  be  this  lady’s  friend  as  I have  to  be  her 
enemy — thou  shouldst  see  if  I spared  limb  and  life  in  her 
quarrel.” 

“ Thou  art  a sweet  minion,”  said  Ruthven,  “ to  fight  a 
lady’s  quarrel,  and  all  for  a brent  brow  and  a tear  in  the 
eye  ! Such  toys  have  been  out  of  thy  thoughts  this  many  a 
year.” 

“Do  me  right,  Ruthven,”  said  Lindesay.  “You  are  like 
a polished  corselet  of  steel ; it  shines  more  gaudily,  but  it  is 
not  a whit  softer — nay,  it  is  five  times  harder  than  a Glasgow 
breastplate  of  hammered  iron.  Enough.  We  know  each 
other.” 

They  descended  the  stairs,  were  heard  to  summon  their 
boats,  and  the  Queen  signed  to  Roland  Graeme  to  retire  to 
the  vestibule,  and  leave  her  with  her  female  attendants. 


MARY'S  ESCAPE  FROM  LOCHLEVEN. 

(The  Abbot.) 

HE  enterprise  of  Roland  Graeme  appeared  to 
prosper.  A trinket  or  two,  of  which  the 
work  did  not  surpass  the  substance  (for  the 
materials  were  silver  supplied  by  the  Queen), 
were  judiciously  presented  to  those  most  likely 
to  be  inquisitive  into  the  labours  of  the  forge  and  anvil, 
which  they  thus  were  induced  to  reckon  profitable  to  others 
and  harmless  in  itself.  Openly,  the  page  was  seen  working 
about  such  trifles.  In  private,  he  forged  a number  of  keys 
resembling  so  nearly  in  weight  and  in  form  those  which 
were  presented  every  evening  to  the  Lady  Lochleven,  that, 
on  a slight  inspection,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  difference.  He  brought  them  to  the  dark  rusty 
colour  by  the  use  of  salt  and  water ; and  in  the  triumph  of 
his  art,  presented  them  at  length  to  Queen  Mary  in  her 
presence-chamber,  about  an  hour  before  the  tolling  of  the 
curfew.  She  looked  at  them  with  pleasure,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  doubt.— “ I allow,”  she  said,  “that  the  Lady 
Lochleven’s  eyes,  which  are  not  of  the  clearest,  may  be  well 
deceived,  could  we  pass  those  keys  on  her  in  place  of  the 
real  implements  of  her  tyranny.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
done,  and  which  of  my  little  court  dare  attempt  this  with 
any  chance  of  success  ? Could  we  but  engage  her  in  some 
earnest  matter  of  argument — but  those  which  I hold  with 
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her,  always  have  been  of  a kind  which  make  her  grasp  her 
keys  the  faster,  as  if  she  said  to  herself — Here  I hold  what 
sets  me  above  your  taunts  and  reproaches — And  even  for 
her  liberty,  Mary  Stewart  could  not  stoop  to  speak  the  proud 
heretic  fair. — What  shall  we  do?  Shall  Lady  Fleming  try 
her  eloquence  in  describing  the  last  new  head-tire  from 
Paris  ? — alas ! the  good  dame  has  not  changed  the  fashion 
of  her  head-gear  since  Pinkiefield,  for  aught  that  I know. 
Shall  Catherine  sing  to  her  one  of  those  touching  airs,  which 
draw  the  very  souls  out  of  me  and  Roland  Graeme  ? — Alas  ! 
Dame  Margaret  Douglas  would  rather  hear  a Huguenot 
psalm.  Cousins  and  liege  counsellors,  what  is  to  be  done, 
for  our  wits  are  really  astray  in  this  matter  ? ” 

“ Nay ! with  your  Grace’s  permission,”  said  Roland,  “ I 
do  not  doubt  being  able  to  manage  the  matter  with  more 
discretion;  for  though,  in  your  Grace’s  service,  I do  not 
fear  ” 

“A  host  of  old  women,”  interrupted  Catherine,  “each 
armed  with  rock  and  spindle,  yet  he  has  no  fancy  for  pikes 
and  partisans,  which  might  rise  at  the  cry  of  Help!  a 
Douglas,  a Douglas  ! ” 

“ They  that  do  not  fear  fair  ladies’  tongues,”  continued 
the  page,  “need  dread  nothing  else. — But,  gracious  Liege, 
I am  wellnigh  satisfied  that  I could  pass  the  exchange  of 
these  keys  on  the  Lady  Lochleven ; but  I dread  the  sentinel 
who  is  now  planted  nightly  in  the  garden,  which,  by  neces- 
sity, we  must  traverse.” 

“Our  last  advices  from  our  friends  on  the  shore  have 
promised  us  assistance  in  that  matter,”  replied  the  Queen. 

“And  is  your  Grace  well  assured  of  the  fidelity  and 
watchfulness  of  those  without  ? ” 

“For  their  fidelity,  I will  answer  with  my  life,  and  for 
their  vigilance,  I will  answer  with  my  life — I will  give  thee 
instant  proof,  my  faithful  Roland,  that  they  are  ingenious 
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and  trusty  as  thyself.  Come  hither — Nay,  Catherine,  attend 
us ; we  carry  not  so  deft  a page  into  our  private  chamber 
alone.  Make  fast  the  door  of  the  parlour,  Fleming,  and 
warn  us  if  you  hear  the  least  step — or  stay,  go  thou  to  the 
door,  Catherine  ” (in  a whisper,  “ thy  ears  and  thy  wits  are 
both  sharper.”) — “Good  Fleming,  attend  us  thyself.” 

Thus  speaking,  they  were  lighted  by  the  Lady  Fleming 
into  the  Queen’s  bedroom,  a small  apartment  enlightened 
by  a projecting  window. 

“ Look  from  that  window,  Roland,”  she  said ; “ see  you 
amongst  the  several  lights  which  begin  to  kindle,  and  to 
glimmer  palely  through  the  gray  of  the  evening  from  the 
village  of  Kinross — seest  thou,  I say,  one  solitary  spark  apart 
from  the  others  and  nearer  it  seems  to  the  verge  of  the 
water  ? — It  is  no  brighter  at  this  distance  than  the  torch  of 
the  poor  glow-worm,  and  yet,  my  good  youth,  that  light  is 
more  dear  to  Mary  Stewart,  than  every  star  that  twinkles 
in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  By  that  signal,  I know  that 
more  than  one  true  heart  is  plotting  my  deliverance ; and 
without  that  consciousness,  and  the  hope  of  freedom  it  gives 
me,  I had  long  since  stooped  to  my  fate,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  Plan  after  plan  has  been  formed  and  aban- 
doned, but  still  the  light  glimmers ; and  while  it  glimmers, 
my  hope  lives — Oh  ! how  many  evenings  have  I sat  musing 
in  despair  over  our  ruined  schemes,  and  scarce  hoping  that 
I should  again  see  that  blessed  signal ; when  it  has  suddenly 
kindled,  and,  like  the  lights  of  Saint  Elmo  in  a tempest, 
brought  hope  and  consolation,  where  there  was  only  dejection 
and  despair ! ” 

“ If  I mistake  not,”  answered  Roland,  “ the  candle  shines 
from  the  house  of  Blinkhoolie,  the  mail-gardener.” 

“ Thou  hast  a good  eye,”  said  the  Queen ; “ it  is  there 
where  my  trusty  lieges — God  and  the  saints  pour  blessings 
on  them  ! — hold  consultation  for  my  deliverance.  The 
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voice  of  a wretched  captive  would  die  on  these  blue  waters, 
long  ere  it  could  mingle  in  their  councils ; and  yet  I can  hold 
communication — I will  confide  the  whole  to  thee — I am  about 
to  ask  those  faithful  friends,  if  the  moment  for  the  great  at- 
tempt is  nigh. — Place  the  lamp  in  the  window,  Fleming.” 

She  obeyed,  and  immediately  withdrew  it.  No  sooner 
had  she  done  so,  than  the  light  in  the  cottage  of  the  gardener 
disappeared. 

“Now,  count,”  said  Queen  Mary,  “for  my  heart  beats  so 
thick  that  I cannot  count  myself.” 

The  Lady  Fleming  began  deliberately  to  count  one,  two, 
three,  and  when  she  had  arrived  at  ten,  the  light  on  the 
shore  again  showed  its  pale  twinkle. 

“Now,  our  Lady  be  praised!”  said  the  Queen;  “it  was 
but  two  nights  since,  that  the  absence  of  the  light  remained, 
while  I could  tell  thirty.  The  hour  of  deliverance  approaches. 
May  God  bless  those  who  labour  in  it  with  such  truth  to  me ! — 
alas  ! with  such  hazard  to  themselves — and  bless  you  too,  my 
children  ! — Come,  we  must  to  the  audience-chamber  again. 
Our  absence  might  excite  suspicion  should  they  serve  supper.’’ 

They  returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  the  evening 
concluded  as  usual. 

The  next  morning,  at  dinner-time,  an  unusual  incident 
occurred.  While  Lady  Douglas  of  Lochleven  performed 
her  daily  duty  of  assistant  and  taster  at  the  Queen’s  table, 
she  was  told  a man-at-arms  had  arrived,  recommended  by 
her  son,  but  without  any  letter  or  other  token  than  what  he 
brought  by  word  of  mouth. 

“ Hath  he  given  you  that  token  ? ” demanded  the  Lady. 

“He  reserved  it,  as  I think,  for  your  Ladyship’s  ear,” 
replied  Randal. 

“ He  doth  well,”  said  the  Lady ; “ tell  him  to  wait  in  the 
hall — But  no — with  your  permission,  madam  ” (to  the  Queen), 
“let  him  attend  me  here.” 
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“ Since  you  are  pleased  to  receive  your  domestics  in  my 
presence,”  said  the  Queen,  “ I cannot  choose  ” 

“ My  infirmities  must  plead  my  excuse,  madam,”  replied 
the  Lady;  “the  life  I must  lead  here  ill  suits  with  the  years 
which  have  passed  over  my  head,  and  compels  me  to  waive 
ceremonial.” 

“ Oh,  my  good  Lady,”  replied  the  Queen,  “ I would  there 
were  nought  in  this  your  castle  more  strongly  compulsive 
than  the  cobweb  chains  of  ceremony ; but  bolts  and  bars 
are  harder  matters  to  contend  with.” 

As  she  spoke,  the  person  announced  by  Randal  entered 
the  room,  and  Roland  Graeme  at  once  recognised  in  him 
the  Abbot  [of  St.  Mary’s].  . . . 

When  the  Lady  Lochleven  had  retired,  the  Queen  said  to 
Roland  Graeme,  who  was  now  almost  constantly  in  her 
company,  “ I spy  comfort  in  that  stranger’s  countenance ; 
I know  not  why  it  should  be  so,  but  I am  well  persuaded  he 
is  a friend.” 

“Your  Grace’s  penetration  does  not  deceive  you,” 
answered  the  page ; and  he  informed  her  that  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  Mary’s  himself  played  the  part  of  the  newly  arrived 
soldier. 

The  Queen  crossed  herself  and  looked  upwards.  “Un- 
worthy sinner  that  I am,”  she  said,  “ that  for  my  sake  a man  so 
holy,  and  so  high  in  spiritual  office,  should  wear  the  garb  of  a 
base  sworder,  and  run  the  risk  of  dying  the  death  of  a traitor !” 

“Heaven  will  protect  its  own  servant,  madam,”  said 
Catherine  Seyton ; “his  aid  would  bring  a blessing  on  our 
undertaking,  were  it  not  already  blest  for  its  own  sake.” 

“What  I admire  in  my  spiritual  father,”  said  Roland, 
“ was  the  steady  front  with  which  he  looked  on  me,  without 
giving  the  least  sign  of  former  acquaintance.” 

“And  now  for  the  signal  from  the  shore,”  exclaimed 
Catherine ; “ my  bosom  tells  me  we  shall  see  this  night  two 
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lights  instead  of  one  gleam  from  that  garden  of  Eden — And 
then,  Roland,  do  you  play  your  part  manfully,  and  we  will 
dance  on  the  greensward  like  midnight  fairies  ! ” 

Catherine’s  conjecture  misgave  not,  nor  deceived  her. 
In  the  evening  two  beams  twinkled  from  the  cottage,  instead 
of  one ; and  the  page  heard,  with  beating  heart,  that  the 
new  retainer  was  ordered  to  stand  sentinel  on  the  outside  of 
the  castle.  When  he  intimated  this  news  to  the  Queen, 
she  held  her  hand  out  to  him — he  knelt,  and  when  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips  in  all  dutiful  homage,  he  found  it  was 
damp  and  cold  as  marble.  “ For  God’s  sake,  madam,  droop 
not  now — sink  not  now  ! ” 

“ Call  upon  our  Lady,  my  liege,”  said  the  Lady  Fleming 
— “ call  upon  your  tutelar  saint ! ” 

“ Call  the  spirits  of  the  hundred  kings  you  are  descended 
from,”  exclaimed  the  page ; “ in  this  hour  of  need,  the  resolu- 
tion of  a monarch  were  worth  the  aid  of  a hundred  saints.” 

“ Oh ! Roland  Graeme,”  said  Mary,  in  a tone  of  deep 
despondency,  “ be  true  to  me — many  have  been  false  to  me. 
Alas ! I have  not  always  been  true  to  myself.  My  mind 
misgives  me  that  I shall  die  in  bondage,  and  that  this  bold 
attempt  will  cost  all  our  lives.  It  was  foretold  me  by  a 
soothsayer  in  France,  that  I should  die  in  prison,  and  by  a 
violent  death,  and  here  comes  the  hour — Oh,  would  to  God 
it  found  me  prepared  ! ” 

“ Madam,”  said  Catherine  Seyton,  “ remember  you  are  a 
Queen.  Better  we  all  died  in  bravely  attempting  to  gain 
our  freedom,  than  remain  here  to  be  poisoned,  as  men  rid 
them  of  the  noxious  vermin  that  haunt  old  houses.” 

“You  are  right,  Catherine,”  said  the  Queen  ; “and  Mary 
will  bear  her  like  herself.  But,  alas ! your  young  and 
buoyant  spirit  can  ill  spell  the  causes  which  have  broken 
mine.  Forgive  me,  my  children,  and  farewell  for  a while — 
I will  prepare  both  mind  and  body  for  this  awful  venture.” 
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They  separated,  till  again  called  together  by  the  tolling  of 
the  curfew.  The  Queen  appeared  grave,  but  firm  and  re- 
solved ; the  Lady  Fleming,  with  the  art  of  an  experienced 
courtier,  knew  perfectly  how  to  disguise  her  inward  tremors  • 
Catherine’s  eye  was  fired,  as  if  with  the  boldness  of  the 
project,  and  the  half  smile  which  dwelt  upon  her  beautiful 
mouth  seemed  to  contemn  all  the  risk  and  all  the  conse- 
quences of  discovery ; Roland,  who  felt  how  much  success 
depended  on  his  own  address  and  boldness,  summoned 
together  his  whole  presence  of  mind.  Thus  resolved,  he 
stood,  like  a greyhound  in  the  slips,  with  hand,  heart,  and 
eye  intent  upon  making  and  seizing  opportunity  for  the 
execution  of  their  project. 

The  keys  had,  with  the  wonted  ceremonial,  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Lady  Lochleven.  She  stood  with  her  back  to 
the  casement,  which,  like  that  of  the  Queen’s  apartment, 
commanded  a view  of  Kinross,  with  the  church,  which 
stands  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  nearer  to  the 
lake,  then  connected  with  the  town  by  straggling  cottages. 
With  her  back  to  this  casement,  then,  and  her  face  to  the 
table,  on  which  the  keys  lay  for  an  instant  while  she  tasted 
the  various  dishes  which  were  placed  there,  stood  the  Lady 
of  Lochleven,  more  provokingly  intent  than  usual — so  at 
least  it  seemed  to  her  prisoners — upon  the  huge  and  heavy 
bunch  of  iron,  the  implements  of  their  restraint.  Just 
when,  having  finished  her  ceremony  as  taster  of  the  Queen’s 
table,  she  was  about  to  take  up  the  keys,  the  page  who 
stood  beside  her,  and  had  handed  her  the  dishes  in  succes- 
sion, looked  sideways  to  the  churchyard,  and  exclaimed  he 
saw  corpse-candles  in  the  churchyard.  The  Lady  of  Loch- 
leven was  not  without  a touch,  though  a slight  one,  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  time ; the  fate  of  her  sons  made  her 
alive  to  omens,  and  a corpse-light,  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
family  burial-place,  boded  death.  She  turned  her  head 
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towards  the  casement — saw  a distant  glimmering  — forgot 
her  charge  for  one  second,  and  in  that  second  were  lost  the 
whole  fruits  of  her  former  vigilance.  The  page  held  the 
forged  keys  under  his  cloak,  and  with  great  dexterity 
exchanged  them  for  the  real  ones.  His  utmost  address 
could  not  prevent  a slight  clash  as  he  took  up  the  latter 
bunch.  “Who  touches  the  keys?”  said  the  Lady,  and 
while  the  page  answered  that  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  had 
stirred  them,  she  looked  round,  possessed  herself  of  the 
bunch  which  now  occupied  the  place  of  the  genuine  keys, 
and  again  turned  to  gaze  on  the  supposed  corpse-candles. 

“ I hold  these  gleams,”  she  said,  after  a moment’s  con- 
sideration, “ to  come,  not  from  the  churchyard,  but  from  the 
hut  of  the  old  gardener  Blinkhoolie.  I wonder  what  thrift 
that  churl  drives,  that  of  late  he  hath  ever  had  light  in  his 
house  till  the  night  grew  deep.  I thought  him  an  indus- 
trious, peaceful  man — if  he  turn  resetter  of  idle  companions 
and  night-walkers,  the  place  must  be  rid  of  him.” 

“ He  may  work  his  baskets  perchance,”  said  the  page, 
desirous  to  stop  the  train  of  her  suspicion. 

‘ Or  nets,  may  he  not  ? ” answered  the  Lady. 

“Ay,  madam,”  said  Roland,  “for  trout  and  salmon.” 

“ Or  for  fools  and  knaves,”  replied  the  Lady ; “ but  this 
shall  be  looked  after  to-morrow. — I wish  your  Grace  and  your 
company  a good  evening.  Randal,  attend  us.”  And  Randal, 
who  waited  in  the  antechamber  after  having  surrendered  his 
bunch  of  keys,  gave  his  escort  to  his  mistress  as  usual,  while, 
leaving  the  Queen’s  apartments,  she  retired  to  her  own. 

“ To-morrow  ! ” said  the  page,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee 
as  he  repeated  the  Lady’s  last  words,  “ fools  look  to  to- 
morrow, and  wise  folk  use  to-night.  May  I pray  you,  my 
gracious  liege,  to  retire  for  one  half  hour,  until  all  the 
castle  is  composed  to  rest  ? I must  go  and  rub  with  oil 
these  blessed  implements  of  our  freedom.  Courage  and 
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constancy,  and  all  will  go  well,  provided  our  friends  on  the 
shore  fail  not  to  send  the  boat  you  spoke  of.” 

“Fear  them  not,”  said  Catherine,  “they  are  true  as  steel — if 
our  dear  mistress  do  but  maintain  her  noble  and  royal  courage.” 

“ Doubt  not  me,  Catherine,”  replied  the  Queen  ; “ a while 
since  I was  overborne,  but  I have  recalled  the  spirit  of  my 
earlier  and  more  sprightly  days,  when  I used  to  accompany 
my  armed  nobles,  and  wish  to  be  myself  a man,  to  know 
what  life  it  was  to  be  in  the  fields  with  sword  and  buckler 
jack  and  knapscap.” 

“ Oh,  the  lark  lives  not  a gayer  life,  nor  sings  a lighter 
and  gayer  song  than  the  merry  soldier,”  answered  Catherine. 
“Your  Grace  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  them  soon,  and  the 
look  of  such  a liege  Sovereign  will  make  each  of  your  host 
worth  three  in  the  hour  of  need  : — but  I must  to  my  task.” 

“ We  have  but  brief  time,”  said  Queen  Mary ; “ one  of 
the  two  lights  in  the  cottage  is  extinguished — that  shows 
the  boat  is  put  off.” 

“ They  will  row  very  slow,”  said  the  page,  “ or  kent  where 
depth  permits,  to  avoid  noise. — To  our  several  tasks — I will 
communicate  with  the  good  Father.” 

At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  when  all  was  silent  in  the 
castle,  the  page  put  the  key  into  the  lock  of  the  wicket 
which  opened  into  the  garden,  and  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a staircase  which  descended  from  the  Queens 
apartment.  “Now,  turn  smooth  and  softly,  thou  good 
bolt,”  said  he,  “if  ever  oil  softened  rust!”  and  his  pre- 
cautions had  been  so  effectual,  that  the  bolt  revolved  with 
little  or  no  sound  of  resistance.  He  ventured  not  to  cross 
the  threshold,  but  exchanging  a word  with  the  disguised 
Abbot,  asked  if  the  boat  were  ready  ? 

“ This  half  hour,”  said  the  sentinel.  “ She  lies  beneath 
the  wall,  too  close  under  the  islet  to  be  seen  by  the  warder, 
but  I fear  she  will  hardly  escape  his  notice  in  putting  off  again.” 
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“ The  darkness,”  said  the  page,  “ and  our  profound  silence, 
may  take  her  off  unobserved,  as  she  came  in.  Hildebrand 
has  the  watch  on  the  tower — a heavy-headed  knave,  who 
holds  a can  of  ale  to  be  the  best  headpiece  upon  a night- 
watch.  He  sleeps  for  a wager.” 

“Then  bring  the  Queen,”  said  the  Abbot,  “and  I will 
call  Henry  Seyton  to  assist  them  to  the  boat.” 

On  tiptoe,  with  noiseless  step  and  suppressed  breath, 
trembling  at  every  rustle  of  their  own  apparel,  one  after 
another  the  fair  prisoners  glided  down  the  winding  stair, 
under  the  guidance  of  Roland  Graeme,  and  were  re- 
ceived at  the  wicket  gate  by  Henry  Seyton  and  the  Church- 
man. 

The  door  of  the  garden,  which  communicated  with  the 
shore  of  the  islet,  yielded  to  one  of  the  keys  of  which 
Roland  had  possessed  himself,  although  not  until  he  had 
tried  several, — a moment  of  anxious  terror  and  expectation. 
The  ladies  were  then  partly  led,  partly  carried,  to  the  side 
of  the  lake,  where  a boat  with  six  rowers  attended  them, 
the  men  couched  along  the  bottom  to  secure  them  from 
observation.  Henry  Seyton  placed  the  Queen  in  the 
stern  ; the  Abbot  offered  to  assist  Catherine,  but  she 
was  seated  by  the  Queen’s  side  before  he  could  utter  his 
proffer  of  help ; and  Roland  Graeme  was  just  lifting  Lady 
Fleming  over  the  boat -side,  when  a thought  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  and  exclaiming,  “ Forgotten,  forgotten ! 
wait  for  me  but  one  half  minute,”  he  replaced  on  the 
shore  the  helpless  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  threw  the 
Queen’s  packet  into  the  boat,  and  sped  back  through  the 
garden  with  the  noiseless  speed  of  a bird  on  the  wing. 

“ Put  off — put  off ! ” cried  Henry  Seyton;  “ leave  all  behind, 
so  the  Queen  is  safe.” 

“Will  you  permit  this,  madam?”  said  Catherine  im- 
ploringly; “you  leave  your  deliverer  to  death.” 
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“ I will  not,”  said  the  Queen. — “ Seyton,  I command  you 
to  stay  at  every  risk.” 

“ Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I disobey,”  said  the  intractable 
young  man ; and  with  one  hand  lifting  in  Lady  Fleming, 
he  began  himself  to  push  off  the  boat. 

She  was  two  fathoms’  length  from  the  shore,  and  the 
rowers  were  getting  her  head  round,  when  Roland  Graeme, 
arriving,  bounded  from  the  beach,  and  attained  the  boat, 
overturning  Seyton,  on  whom  he  lighted.  The  youth 
swore  a deep  but  suppressed  oath,  and  stopping  Graeme 
as  he  stepped  towards  the  stern,  said,  “Your  place  is  not 
with  high-born  dames — keep  at  the  head  and  trim  the  vessel. 
— Now,  give  way — give  way, — row,  for  God  and  the  Queen !” 

The  rowers  obeyed,  and  began  to  pull  vigorously. 

“ Why  did  ye  not  muffle  the  oars  ? ” said  Roland  Graeme ; 
“the  dash  must  awaken  the  sentinel. — Row,  lads,  and  get 
out  of  reach  of  shot  ; for  had  not  old  Hildebrand,  the 
warder,  supped  upon  poppy-porridge,  this  whispering  must 
have  waked  him.” 

“It  was  all  thine  own  delay,”  said  Seyton ; “ thou  shalt 
reckon  with  me  hereafter  for  that  and  other  matters.” 

But  Roland’s  apprehension  was  verified  too  instantly  to 
permit  him  to  reply.  The  sentinel,  whose  slumbering  had 
withstood  the  whispering,  was  alarmed  by  the  dash  of  the 
oars.  His  challenge  was  instantly  heard.  “ A boat — a 
boat ! — bring  to,  or  I shoot ! ” And,  as  they  continued  to 
ply  their  oars,  he  called  aloud,  “Treason!  treason!”  rung 
the  bell  of  the  castle,  and  discharged  his  harquebuss  at  the 
boat.  The  ladies  crowded  on  each  other  like  startled  wild- 
fowl at  the  flash  and  report  of  the  piece,  while  the  men 
urged  the  rowers  to  the  utmost  speed.  They  heard  more 
than  one  ball  whiz  along  the  surface  of  the  lake,  at  no 
great  distance  from  their  little  bark ; and  from  the  lights 
which  glanced  like  meteors  from  window  to  window,  it  was 
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evident  the  whole  castle  was  alarmed,  and  their  escape  dis- 
covered 

“ Pull ! ” again  exclaimed  Seyton ; “ stretch  to  your  oars, 
or  I will  spur  you  to  the  task  with  my  dagger  they  will 
launch  a boat  immediately.” 

“ That  is  cared  for,”  said  Roland ; “ I locked  gate  and 
wicket  on  them  when  I went  back,  and  no  boat  will  stir 
from  the  island  this  night,  if  doors  of  good  oak  and  bolts  of 
iron  can  keep  men  within  stone-walls. — And  now  I resign 
my  office  of  porter  of  Lochleven,  and  give  the  keys  to  the 
Kelpie’s  keeping.” 

As  the  heavy  keys  plunged  in  the  lake,  the  Abbot,  who  till 
then  had  been  repeating  his  prayers,  exclaimed,  “Now  bless 
thee,  my  son  ! for  thy  ready  prudence  puts  shame  on  us  all.” 

“ I knew,”  said  Mary,  drawing  her  breath  more  freely,  as 
they  were  now  out  of  reach  of  the  musketry— “I  knew 
my  squire’s  truth,  promptitude  and  sagacity.” 

The  dialogue  was  here  interrupted  by  a shot  or  two  from 
one  of  those  small  pieces  of  artillery  called  falconets,  then 
used  in  defending  castles.  The  shot  was  too  vague  to  have 
any  effect,  but  the  broader  flash,  the  deeper  sound,  the 
louder  return  which  was  made  by  the  midnight  echoes  of 
Bennarty,  terrified  and  imposed  silence  on  the  liberated 
prisoners.  The  boat  was  alongside  of  a rude  quay  or  land- 
ing place,  running  out  from  a garden  of  considerable  extent, 
ere  any  of  them  again  attempted  to  speak. 

The  party  of  Seyton  and  of  Douglas  were  increased  to 
about  ten  by  those  attendants  who  had  remained  with  the 
horses.  The  Queen  and  her  ladies,  with  all  the  rest  who 
came  from  the  boat,  were  instantly  mounted ; and  holding 
aloof  from  the  village,  which  was  already  alarmed  by  the 
firing  from  the  castle,  with  Douglas  acting  as  their  guide, 
they  soon  reached  the  open  ground  and  began  to  ride  as 
fast  as  was  consistent  with  keeping  together  in  good  order. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

(Tales  of  a Grandfather.) 

[Escaping  from  Lochleven  in  May  1568,  Mary  saw  the  defeat  of  her 
partisans  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  the  death  on  the  field  of  her 
ardent  admirer,  Lord  Douglas,  and  then  resolved  to  seek  the  protection 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Once  in  the  power  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who  was 
in  some  measure  jealous  of  the  claims  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England, 
various  charges  were  made  against  her,  and  she  was  put  in  prison.  For 
eighteen  years  she  remained  in  captivity,  at  first  in  Carlisle,  next  in  Bolton, 
and  then  at  Tutbury,  Wingfield,  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  and  Coventry  in  1569  ; 
in  1570  she  was  removed  to  Tutbury,  Chatsworth,  and  Sheffield  ; in  1577  to 
Chatsworth  ; in  1578  to  Sheffield  ; in  1584  to  Wingfield  ; in  1585  to  Tut- 
bury, Chartley,  Tixhall,  and  Chartley  again  ; and  at  last  in  1586  to  Fother- 
ingay.  At  the  age  of  forty-four,  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  a plot 
against  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  condemned  to  death.] 

any  other  period  in  the  English  history,  it  is 
probable  that  a sovereign  attempting  such  an 
action  as  Elizabeth  meditated,  might  have 
been  interrupted  by  the  generous  and  manly 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity  peculiar  to  a 
free  and  high-minded  people,  like  those  of  England.  But 
the  despotic  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had  too  much  familiarised 
the  English  with  the  sight  of  the  blood  of  great  persons,  and 
even  of  Queens,  poured  forth  by  the  blow  of  the  executioner, 
upon  the  slightest  pretexts;  and  the  idea  that  Elizabeth’s 
life  could  not  be  in  safety  while  Mary  existed,  was,  in  the 
deep  sentiment  of  loyalty  and  affection  which  they  enter- 
tained for  their  Queen  (and  which  the  general  tenour  of  hei 
reign  well  deserved),  strong  enough  to  render  them  blind  to 
the  gross  injustice  exercised  upon  a stranger  and  a Catholic. 

Yet  with  all  the  prejudice  of  her  subjects  in  her  own 
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favour,  Elizabeth  would  fain  have  had  Mary’s  death  take 
place  in  such  a way  as  that  she  herself  should  not  appear  to 
have  any  hand  in  it.  Her  ministers  were  employed  to  write 
letters  to  Mary’s  keepers,  insinuating  what  a good  service 
they  would  do  to  Elizabeth  and  the  Protestant  religion,  if 
Mary  could  be  privately  assassinated.  But  these  stern 
guardians,  though  strict  and  severe  in  their  conduct  towards 
the  Queen,  would  not  listen  to  such  persuasions ; and  well 
was  it  for  them  that  they  did  not,  for  Elizabeth  would  cer- 
tainly have  thrown  the  whole  blame  of  the  deed  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  left  them  to  answer  it  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  She  was  angry  with  them,  nevertheless,  for  their 
refusal,  and  called  Paulet  a precise  fellow,  loud  in  boasting 
of  his  fidelity,  but  slack  in  giving  proof  of  it. 

As,  however,  it  was  necessary,  from  the  scruples  of  Paulet 
and  Drury,*  to  proceed  in  all  form,  Elizabeth  signed  a 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
Queen  Mary,  and  gave  it  to  Davison,  her  secretary  of  state, 
commanding  that  it  should  be  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
England.  Davison  laid  the  warrant,  signed  by  Elizabeth, 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  next  day  the  great  seal  was 
placed  upon  it.  Elizabeth,  upon  hearing  this,  affected  some 
displeasure  that  the  warrant  had  been  so  speedily  prepared, 
and  told  the  secretary  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  wise  men 
that  some  other  course  might  be  taken  with  Queen  Mary. 
Davison,  in  this  pretended  change  of  mind,  saw  some  danger 
that  his  mistress  might  throw  the  fault  of  the  execution  upon 
him  after  it  had  taken  place.  He  therefore  informed  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  what  the  Queen  had  said,  protesting  he 
would  not  venture  further  in  the  matter.  The  Privy  Council, 

* [Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  the  two  officers  to  whom  the 
charge  of  Queen  Mary  was  given  at  Fotheringay  Castle.  Both  being  well 
known  to  have  a strong  hatred  to  the  Catholic  religion,  it  was  supposed  they 
would  be  inclined  to  treat  their  captive  with  the  utmost  rigour.] 
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having  met  together,  and  conceiving  themselves  certain  what 
were  the  Queen’s  real  wishes,  determined  to  save  her  the  pain 
of  expressing  them  more  broadly,  and  resolving  that  the 
blame,  if  any  might  arise,  should  be  common  to  them  all, 
sent  off  the  warrant  for  execution  with  their  clerk  Beale. 
The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury,  with  the  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  were  empowered  and  commanded  to  see  the 
fatal  mandate  carried  into  effect  without  delay. 

Mary  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  with  the  utmost 
firmness.  “ The  soul,”  she  said,  “ was  undeserving  of  the 
joys  of  Heaven,  which  would  shrink  from  the  blow  of  an 
executioner.  She  had  not,”  she  added,  “ expected  that  her 
kinswoman  would  have  consented  to  her  death,  but  sub- 
mitted not  the  less  willingly  to  her  fate.”  She  earnestly 
requested  the  assistance  of  a priest ; but  this  favour,  which 
is  granted  to  the  worst  criminals,  and  upon  which  Catholics 
lay  particular  weight,  was  cruelly  refused.  The  Queen  then 
wrote  her  last  will,  and  short  and  affectionate  letters  of  fare- 
well to  her  relations  in  France.  She  distributed  among  her 
attendants  such  valuables  as  had  been  left  her,  and  desired 
them  to  keep  them  for  her  sake.  This  occupied  the  evening 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  fatal  execution. 

On  the  8th  February  1587,  the  Queen,  still  maintaining 
the  same  calm  and  undisturbed  appearance  which  she  had 
displayed  at  her  pretended  trial,  was  brought  down  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle,  where  a scaffold  was  erected,  on 
which  were  placed  a block  and  a chair,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  black  cloth.  The  Master  of  her  Household, 
Sir  Andrew  Melville,  was  permitted  to  take  a last  leave  of 
the  mistress  whom  he  had  served  long  and  faithfully.  He 
burst  into  loud  lamentations,  bewailing  her  fate,  and  deplor- 
ing his  own  in  being  destined  to  carry  such  news  to  Scotland. 
“ Weep  not,  my  good  Melville,”  said  the  Queen,  “ but  rather 
rejoice;  for  thou  shalt  this  day  see  Mary  Stewart  relieved 
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from  all  her  sorrows.”  She  obtained  permission,  with  some 
difficulty,  that  her  maids  should  be  allowed  to  attend  her  on 
the  scaffold.  It  was  objected  to,  that  the  extravagance  oi 
their  grief  might  disturb  the  proceedings ; she  engaged  for 
them  that  they  would  be  silent. 

When  the  Queen  was  seated  in  the  fatal  chair,  she  heard 
the  death-warrant  read  by  Beale,  the  clerk  to  the  Envy 
Council,  with  an  appearance  of  indifference;  nor  did  she 
seem  more  attentive  to  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough,  in  which,  as  a Catholic,  she  could  not  con- 
scientiously join.  She  implored  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  after 
the  form  prescribed  by  her  own  Church.  She  then  prepared 
herself  for  execution,  taking  off  such  parts  of  her  dress  as 
might  interfere  with  the  deadly  blow.  The  executioners 
offered  their  assistance,  but  she  modestly  refused  it,  saying, 
she  had  neither  been  accustomed  to  undress  before  so  many 
spectators,  nor  to  be  served  by  such  grooms  of  the  chamber. 
She  quietly  chid  her  maids,  who  were  unable  to  withhold 
their  cries  of  lamentation,  and  reminded  them  that  she  had 
engaged  for  their  silence.  Last  of  all,  Mary  laid  her  head 
on  the  block,  which  the  executioner  severed  from  her  body 
with  two  strokes  of  his  axe.  The  headsman  held  it  up  in 
his  hand,  and  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  cried  out,  “So 
perish  all  Queen  Elizabeth’s  enemies  ! ” No  voice,  save  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  could  answer  Amen : the  rest  were 
choked  with  sobs  and  tears. 

Thus  died  Queen  Mary,  aged  a little  above  forty-four 
years.  She  was  eminent  for  beauty,  for  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  her  natural  goodness 
of  heart  and  courageous  manliness  of  disposition.  Yet  she 
was,  in  every  sense,  one  of  the  most  unhappy  Princesses  that 
ever  lived,  from  the  moment  when  she  came  into  the  world, 
in  an  hour  of  defeat  and  danger,  to  that  in  which  a bloody 
and  violent  death  closed  a weary  captivity  of  eighteen  years. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  SIR 
WALTER  RALEIGH. 


(Kenilworth.) 
[Period  of  tale:  JJ/J.] 


'UEEN  ELIZABETH  had  a character  strangely 
compounded  of  the  strongest  masculine  sense, 
with  those  foibles  which  are  chiefly  supposed 
proper  to  the  female  sex.  Her  subjects  had 
the  full  benefit  of  her  virtues,  which  far 
predominated  over  her  weaknesses ; but  her  courtiers,  and 
those  about  her  person,  had  often  to  sustain  sudden  and 
embarrassing  turns  of  caprice,  and  the  sallies  of  a temper 
which  was  both  jealous  and  despotic.  She  was  the  nursing- 
mother  of  her  people,  but  she  was  also  the  true  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  though  early  sufferings  and  an  excellent 
education  had  repressed  and  modified,  they  had  not  alto- 
gether destroyed  the  hereditary  temper  of  that  “ hard-ruled 
King.” — “ Her  mind,”  says  her  witty  godson,  Sir  John 
Harrington,*  who  had  experienced  both  the  smiles  and 
the  frowns  which  he  describes,  “ was  ofttime  like  the  gentle 
air  that  cometh  from  the  western  point  in  a summer’s  morn 
— ’twas  sweet  and  refreshing  to  all  around  her.  Her  speech 


* [Sir  J ohn  Harrington,  a poet  and  courtier,  and  also  god-son  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  wrote  a collection  of  Epigrams,  and  a “ Brief  View  of  the 
Church,”  in  which  the  courtly  poet  reprobated  severely  the  marriage  of 
bishops.  Sir  John  was  the  first  to  translate  the  “ Orlando  Furioso,”  of  the 
Italian  poet  Ariosto  into  English  verse.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
the  year  1612.] 
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did  win  all  affections.  And  again,  she  could  put  forth  such 
alterations,  when  obedience  was  lacking,  as  left  no  doubt 
whose  daughter  she  was.  When  she  smiled,  it  was  a pure  sun- 
shine, that  every  one  did  choose  to  bask  in,  if  they  could ; 
but  anon  came  a storm,  from  a sudden  gathering  of  clouds, 
and  the  thunder  fell,  in  a wondrous  manner,  on  all  alike.” 

Elizabeth,  like  many  of  her  sex,  was  fond  of  governing 
by  factions,  so  as  to  balance  two  opposing  interests,  and 
reserve  in  her  own  hand  the  power  of  making  either  pre- 
dominate, as  the  interest  of  the  State,  or  perhaps  as  her  own 
female  caprice  (for  to  that  foible  even  she  was  not  superior), 
might  finally  determine.  To  finesse — to  hold  the  cards — 
to  oppose  one  interest  to  another — to  bridle  him  who 
thought  himself  highest  in  her  esteem,  by  the  fears  he  must 
entertain  of  another  equally  trusted,  if  not  equally  beloved, 
were  arts  which  she  used  throughout  her  reign,  and  which 
enabled  her,  though  frequently  giving  way  to  the  weakness 
of  favouritism,  to  prevent  most  of  its  evil  effects  on  her 
kingdom  and  government. 

The  two  nobles  who  at  present  stood  as  rivals  in  her 
favour,  possessed  very  different  pretensions  to  share  it ; yet 
it  might  be  in  general  said,  that  the  Earl  of  Sussex  had 
been  most  serviceable  to  the  Queen,  while  Leicester  * was 
most  dear  to  the  woman.  Sussex  was,  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  times,  a martialist;  had  done  good  service 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  great 
northern  rebellion,  in  1569,  which  was  quelled,  in  a great 

* [Lord  Robert  Dudley,  raised  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  dignity  of  Earl 
of  Leicester,  was  the  younger  son  of  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
probably  one  of  the  worst  men  of  his  time.  The  vices  and  crimes  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Leicester  by  his  own  contemporaries  form  a dark 
page  in  the  history  of  the  English  nobility,  and  though  many  have  tried  to 
defend  him  from  the  worst  of  these  charges,  they  cannot  altogether  disprove 
them.  His  profligate  life  was  notorious,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
skilful  adept  in  the  use  of  poisons.] 
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measure,  by  his  military  talents.  He  was,  therefore,  natu- 
rally surrounded  and  looked  up  to  by  those  who  wished  to 
make  arms  their  road  to  distinction.  The  Earl  of  Sussex, 
moreover,  was  of  more  ancient  and  honourable  descent 
than  his  rival,  uniting  in  his  person  the  representation  of 
the  Fitz- Walters,  as  well  as  of  the  Ratcliffes,  while  the 
scutcheon  of  Leicester  was  stained  by  the  degradation  of 
his  grandfather,  the  oppressive  minister  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
scarce  improved  by  that  of  his  father,  the  unhappy  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  executed  on  Tower-Hill,  August 
22,  1553.  But  in  person,  features,  and  address,  weapons  so 
formidable  in  the  court  of  a female  sovereign,  Leicester  had 
advantages  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
military  services,  high  blood,  and  frank  bearing  of  the  Earl 
of  Sussex ; and  he  bore,  in  the  eye  of  the  court  and  kingdom, 
the  higher  share  in  Elizabeth’s  favour,  though  (for  such  was 
her  uniform  policy)  by  no  means  so  decidedly  expressed 
as  to  warrant  him  against  the  final  preponderance  of  his 
rival’s  pretensions.  The  illness  of  Sussex,  therefore,  hap- 
pened so  opportunely  for  Leicester,  as  to  give  rise  to 
strange  surmises  among  the  public  ; while  the  followers 
of  the  one  Earl  were  filled  with  the  deepest  apprehensions, 
and  those  of  the  other  with  the  highest  hopes  of  its 
probable  issue.  Meanwhile, — for  in  that  old  time  men 
never  forgot  the  probability  that  the  matter  might  be  de- 
termined by  length  of  sword, — the  retainers  of  each  noble 
flocked  around  their  patron,  appeared  well  armed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  court  itself,  and  disturbed  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign  by  their  frequent  and  alarming  debates  held  even 
within  the  precincts  of  her  palace.  . . . 

“ There  are  two  things  scarce  matched  in  the  universe,” 
said  Walter  [Raleigh]  to  Blount — “ the  sun  in  heaven,  and 
the  Thames  on  the  earth.” 
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“ The  one  will  light  us  to  Greenwich  well  enough,”  said 
Blount,  “ and  the  other  would  take  us  there  a little  faster, 
if  it  were  ebb  tide.” 

“ And  this  is  all  thou  think’st — all  thou  carest — all  thou 
deem’st  the  use  of  the  King  of  Elements,  and  the  King  of 
Rivers,  to  guide  three  such  poor  caitiffs  as  thyself,  and  me, 
and  Tracy,  upon  an  idle  journey  of  courtly  ceremony  ! ” * 

“ It  is  no  errand  of  my  seeking,  faith,”  replied  Blount, 
“and  I could  excuse  both  the  sun  and  the  Thames  the 
trouble  of  carrying  me  where  I have  no  great  mind  to  go, 
and  where  I expect  but  dog’s  wages  for  my  trouble — and 
by  my  honour,”  he  added,  looking  out  from  the  head  of 
the  boat,  “ it  seems  to  me  as  if  our  message  were  a sort 
of  labour  in  vain;  for  see,  the  Queen’s  barge  lies  at  the 
stairs,  as  if  her  Majesty  were  about  to  take  water.” 

It  was  even  so.  The  royal  barge,  manned  with  the 
Queen’s  watermen,  richly  attired  in  the  regal  liveries,  and 
having  the  banner  of  England  displayed,  did  indeed  lie 
at  the  great  stairs  which  ascended  from  the  river,  and 
along  with  it  two  or  three  other  boats  for  transporting 
such  part  of  her  retinue  as  were  not  in  immediate  atten- 
dance on  the  royal  person.  The  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
the  tallest  and  most  handsome  men  whom  England  could 
produce,  guarded  with  their  halberds  the  passage  from  the 
palace  gate  to  the  river  side,  and  all  seemed  in  readiness  for 
the  Queen’s  coming  forth,  although  the  day  was  yet  so  early. 

“ By  my  faith,  this  bodes  us  no  good,”  said  Blount ; “ it 
must  be  some  perilous  cause  puts  her  Grace  in  motion  thus 
untimeously.  By  my  counsel,  we  were  best  put  back  again, 
and  tell  the  Earl  what  we  have  seen.” 

* [Blount,  Tracy,  and  Raleigh  were  all  attached  to  the  household  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  at  this  time  were  on  their  way  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  a message  from  the  Earl,  thanking  her  for  sending  her  own  physician, 
Dr.  Masters,  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  his  prospects  of  recovery  from 
the  severe  sickness  with  which  he  was  then  prostrated.] 
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“Tell  the  Earl  what  we  have  seen  !”  said  Walter,  “why, 
what  have  we  seen  but  a boat,  and  men  with  scarlet  jerkins, 
and  halberds  in  their  hands  ? Let  us  do  his  errand,  and  tell 
him  what  the  Queen  says  in  reply.” 

So  saying,  he  caused  the  boat  to  be  pulled  towards  a 
landing-place  at  some  distance  from  the  principal  one,  which 
it  would  not,  at  that  moment,  have  been  thought  respectful 
to  approach,  and  jumped  on  shore,  followed,  though  with 
reluctance,  by  his  cautious  and  timid  companions.  As 
they  approached  the  gates  of  the  palace,  one  of  the  sergeant 
porters  told  them  they  could  not  at  present  enter,  as  her 
Majesty  was  in  the  act  of  coming  forth.  The  gentlemen 
used  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex;  but  it  proved  no 
charm  to  subdue  the  officer,  who  alleged  in  reply,  that  it 
was  as  much  as  his  post  was  worth  to  disobey  in  the  least 
tittle  the  commands  which  he  had  received. 

“ Nay,  I told  you  as  much  before,”  said  Blount ; “ do,  I 
pray  you,  my  dear  Walter,  let  us  take  boat  and  return.” 

“ Not  till  I see  the  Queen  come  forth,”  returned  the  youth 
composedly. 

“ Thou  art  mad,  stark  mad,  by  the  mass ! ” answered 
Blount. 

“And  thou,”  said  Walter,  “are  turned  coward  of  the 
sudden.  I have  seen  thee  face  half  a score  of  shag-headed 
Irish  kernes  to  thy  own  share  of  them,  and  now  thou  wouldst 
blink  and  go  back  to  shun  the  frown  of  a fair  lady  ! ” 

At  this  moment  the  gates  opened,  and  ushers  began  to 
issue  forth  in  array,  preceded  and  flanked  by  the  band  of 
Gentlemen  Pensioners.  After  this,  amid  a crowd  of  lords 
and  ladies,  yet  so  disposed  around  her  that  she  could  see 
and  be  seen  on  all  sides,  came  Elizabeth  herself,  then  in  the 
prime  of  womanhood,  and  in  the  full  glow  of  what  in  a 
sovereign  was  called  beauty,  and  who  would  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  life  have  been  truly  judged  a noble  figure,  joined  to 
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a striking  and  commanding  physiognomy.  She  leant  on 
the  arm  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  whose  relation  to  her  by  her 
mother’s  side  often  procured  him  such  distinguished  marks 
of  Elizabeth’s  intimacy. 

The  young  cavalier  we  have  so  often  mentioned  had 
probably  never  yet  approached  so  near  the  person  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  he  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  line  of 
warders  permitted,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  present 
opportunity.  His  companion,  on  the  contrary,  cursing  his 
imprudence,  kept  pulling  him  backwards,  till  Walter  shook 
him  off  impatiently,  and  letting  his  rich  cloak  drop  care- 
lessly from  one  shoulder;  a natural  action,  which  served, 
however,  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  his  well-propor- 
tioned person.  Unbonneting  at  the  same  time,  he  fixed  his 
eager  gaze  on  the  Queen’s  approach,  with  a mixture  of 
respectful  curiosity,  and  modest  yet  ardent  admiration,  which 
suited  so  well  with  his  fine  features,  that  the  warders,  struck 
with  his  rich  attire  and  noble  countenance,  suffered  him  to 
approach  the  ground  over  which  the  Queen  was  to  pass, 
somewhat  closer  than  was  permitted  to  ordinary  spectators. 
Thus  the  adventurous  youth  stood  full  in  Elizabeth’s  eye, — 
an  eye  never  indifferent  to  the  admiration  which  she  deser- 
vedly excited  among  her  subjects,  or  to  the  fair  proportions 
of  external  form  which  chanced  to  distinguish  any  of  her 
courtiers.  Accordingly,  she  fixed  her  keen  glance  on  the 
youth,  as  she  approached  the  place  where  he  stood,  with  a 
look  in  which  surprise  at  his  boldness  seemed  to  be  un- 
mingled with  resentment,  while  a trifling  accident  happened 
which  attracted  her  attention  towards  him  yet  more  strongly. 
The  night  had  been  rainy,  and  just  where  the  young  gentle- 
man stood,  a small  quantity  of  mud  interrupted  the  Queen’s 
passage.  As  she  hesitated  to  pass  on,  the  gallant,  throwing 
his  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  on  the  miry  spot,  so  as 
to  insure  her  stepping  over  it  dry-shod.  Elizabeth  looked 
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at  the  young  man,  who  accompanied  this  act  of  devoted 
courtesy  with  a profound  reverence,  and  a blush  that  over- 
spread his  whole  countenance.  The  Queen  was  confused, 
and  blushed  in  her  turn,  nodded  her  head,  hastily  passed  on, 
and  embarked  in  her  barge  without  saying  a word 

“Come  along,  Sir  Coxcomb,”  said  Blount;  “your  gay 
cloak  will  need  the  brush  to-day,  I wot.  Nay,  if  you  had 
meant  to  make  a foot-cloth  of  your  mantle,  better  have 
kept  Tracy’s  old  trap-de-bure,  which  despises  all  colours.” 

“ This  cloak,”  said  the  youth,  taking  it  up  and  folding  it, 
“shall  never  be  brushed  while  in  my  possession.” 

“ And  that  will  not  be  long,  if  you  learn  not  a little  more 
economy — we  shall  have  you  in  cuerpo  soon,  as  the  Spaniard 
says.” 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  one  of  the  Band 
of  Pensioners. 

“ I was  sent,”  said  he,  after  looking  at  them  attentively, 
“ to  a gentleman  who  hath  no  cloak,  or  a muddy  one. — You, 
sir,  I think,”  addressing  the  young  cavalier,  “ are  the  man ; 
you  will  please  to  follow  me.” 

“ He  is  in  attendance  on  me,”  said  Blount,  “ on  me,  the 
noble  Earl  of  Sussex’s  master  of  horse.” 

“ I have  nothing  to  say  to  that,”  answered  the  messenger ; 
“ my  orders  are  directly  from  her  Majesty,  and  concern  this 
gentleman  only.” 

So  saying,  he  walked  away,  followed  by  Walter,  leaving 
the  others  behind,  Blount’s  eyes  almost  starting  from  his 
head  with  the  excess  of  his  astonishment.  At  length  he 
gave  vent  to  it  in  an  exclamation — “Who  the  good  jere 
would  have  thought  this  ! ” And  shaking  his  head  with 
a mysterious  air,  he  walked  to  his  own  boat,  embarked,  and 
returned  to  Deptford. 

The  young  cavalier  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  guided  to 
the  waterside  by  the  Pensioner,  who  showed  him  con- 
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siderable  respect  ; a circumstance  which,  to  persons  in 
his  situation,  may  be  considered  as  an  augury  of  no  small 
consequence.  He  ushered  him  into  one  of  the  wherries 
which  lay  ready  to  attend  the  Queen’s  barge,  which  was 
already  proceeding  up  the  river,  with  the  advantage  of 
that  flood-tide,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  their  descent, 
Blount  had  complained  to  his  associates. 

The  two  rowers  used  their  oars  with  such  expedition  at 
the  signal  of  the  Gentleman  Pensioner,  that  they  very  soon 
brought  their  little  skiff  under  the  stern  of  the  Queen’s 
boat,  where  she  sat  beneath  an  awning,  attended  by  two 
or  three  ladies  and  the  nobles  of  her  household.  She 
looked  more  than  once  at  the  wherry  in  which  the  young 
adventurer  was  seated,  spoke  to  those  around  her,  and 
seemed  to  laugh.  At  length  one  of  the  attendants,  by  the 
Queen’s  order  apparently,  made  a sign  for  the  wherry  to 
come  alongside,  and  the  young  man  was  desired  to  step 
from  his  own  skiff  into  the  Queen’s  barge,  which  he  per- 
formed with  graceful  agility  at  the  fore  part  of  the  boat, 
and  was  brought  aft  to  the  Queen’s  presence,  the  wherry 
at  the  same  time  dropping  into  the  rear.  The  youth 
underwent  the  gaze  of  Majesty  not  the  less  gracefully 
that  his  self-possession  was  mingled  with  embarrassment. 
The  muddied  cloak  still  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  formed 
the  natural  topic  with  which  the  Queen  introduced  the 
conversation. 

“You  have  this  day  spoiled  a gay  mantle  in  our  service, 
young  man.  We  thank  you  for  your  service,  though  the 
manner  of  offering  it  was  unusual,  and  something  bold.” 

“ In  a Sovereign’s  need,”  answered  the  youth,  “ it  is  each 
liegeman’s  duty  to  be  bold.” 

“ God’s  pity  ! that  was  well  said,  my  lord,”  said  the 
Queen,  turning  to  a grave  person  who  sat  by  her,  and 
answered  with  a grave  inclination  of  the  head,  and  some- 
thing of  a mumbled  assent.  “Well,  young  man,  your 
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gallantry  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Go  to  the  wardrobe 
keeper,  and  he  shall  have  orders  to  supply  the  suit  which 
you  have  cast  away  in  our  service.  Thou  shalt  have  a 
suit,  and  that  of  the  newest  cut,  I promise  thee,  on  the 
word  of  a princess.” 

“ May  it  please  your  Grace,”  said  Walter,  hesitating,  “ it 
is  not  for  so  humble  a servant  of  your  Majesty  to  measure 
out  your  bounties ; but  if  it  became  me  to  choose  ” 

“Thou  wouldst  have  gold,  I warrant  me,”  said  the 
Queen,  interrupting  him ; “fie,  young  man ! I take  shame 
to  say,  that,  in  our  capital,  such  and  so  various  are  the 
means  of  thriftless  folly,  that  to  give  gold  to  youth  is  giving 
fuel  to  fire,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  self- 
destruction.  If  I live  and  reign,  these  means  of  unchristian 
excess  shall  be  abridged.  Yet  thou  mayst  be  poor,”  she 
added,  “or  thy  parents  may  be — it  shall  be  gold  if  thou 
wilt,  but  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  the  use  on’t.” 

Walter  waited  patiently  until  the  Queen  had  done,  and 
then  modestly  assured  her,  that  gold  was  still  less  in  his 
wish  than  the  raiment  her  Majesty  had  before  offered. 

“ How,  boy ! ” said  the  Queen,  “ neither  gold  nor  gar- 
ment ? What  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  of  me  then  ? ” 

“ Only  permission,  madam, — if  it  is  not  asking  too  high 
an  honour — permission  to  wear  the  cloak  which  did  you 
this  trifling  service.” 

“ Permission  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou  silly  boy ! ” 
said  the  Queen. 

“ It  is  no  longer  mine,”  said  Walter ; “ when  your 
Majesty’s  foot  touched  it,  it  became  a fit  mantle  for  a 
prince,  but  far  too  rich  a one  for  its  former  owner.” 

The  Queen  again  blushed ; and  endeavoured  to  cover,  by 
laughing,  a slight  degree  of  not  unpleasing  surprise  and 
confusion. 

“ Heard  you  ever  the  like,  my  lords  ? The  youth’s  head 
is  turned  with  reading  romances — I must  know  something 
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of  him,  that  I may  send  him  safe  to  his  friends.  . . . Young 
man,  what  is  thy  name  and  birth  ? ” 

“ Raleigh  is  my  name,  most  gracious  Queen,  the  youngest 
son  of  a large  but  honourable  family  of  Devonshire.” 

“ Raleigh  ? ” said  Elizabeth,  after  a moment’s  recollection, 
“ have  we  not  heard  of  your  service  in  Ireland  ? ” 

“ I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  do  some  service  there, 
madam,”  replied  Raleigh,  “ scarce,  however,  of  consequence 
sufficient  to  reach  your  Grace’s  ears.” 

“ They  hear  farther  than  you  think  of,”  said  the  Queen 
graciously,  “ and  have  heard  of  a youth  who  defended  a ford 
in  Shannon  against  a whole  band  of  wild  Irish  rebels,  until 
the  stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood  and  his  own.” 

“ Some  blood  I may  have  lost,”  said  the  youth,  looking 
down,  “ but  it  was  where  my  best  is  due ; and  that  is  in  your 
Majesty’s  service.” 

The  Queen  paused,  and  then  said  hastily,  “ You  are  very 
young  to  have  fought  so  well,  and  to  speak  so  well.  . . . 
Here,”  she  added,  giving  him  a jewel  of  gold  in  the  form  of 
a chess-man,  “I  give  thee  this  to  wear  at  the  collar.” 

Raleigh,  to  whom  nature  had  taught  intuitively,  as  it  were, 
those  courtly  arts  which  many  scarce  acquire  from  long 
experience,  knelt,  and,  as  he  took  from  her  hand  the  jewel, 
kissed  the  fingers  which  gave  it.  He  knew,  perhaps,  better 
than  almost  any  of  the  courtiers  who  surrounded  her,  how 
to  mix  the  devotion  claimed  by  the  Queen,  with  the  gallantry 
due  to  her  personal  beauty — and  in  this,  his  first  attempt  to 
unite  them,  he  succeeded  so  well,  as  at  once  to  gratify 
Elizabeth’s  personal  vanity  and  her  love  of  power. 

[While  with  the  Queen  on  her  visit  to  Kenilworth,  Raleigh  wrote  upon  a 
window  the  following  line,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  expressed  his 
ambition  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  : — 

“Fain  would  1 climb,  but  that  I fear  to  fall 
which  the  Queen  observing,  she  completed  the  couplet  by  adding — 

“ If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all  l’* 


ON  THE  WINDOW : 

Fain  would  I climb,  but  that  I fear  to  foil.5 
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(Kenilworth.) 

T was  the  twilight  of  a summer  night  (9th 
July  1575),  the  sun  having  for  some  time 
set,  and  all  were  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  Queen’s  immediate  approach.  The 
multitude  had  remained  assembled  for  many 
hours,  and  their  numbers  were  still  rather  on  the  increase. 
A profuse  distribution  of  refreshments,  together  with  roasted 
oxen,  and  barrels  of  ale  set  a-broach  in  different  places  of 
the  road,  had  kept  the  populace  in  perfect  love  and  loyalty 
towards  the  Queen  and  her  favourite,  which  might  have 
somewhat  abated  had  fasting  been  added  to  watching. 
They  passed  away  the  time,  therefore,  with  the  usual 
popular  amusement  of  whooping,  hallooing,  shrieking,  and 
playing  rude  tricks  upon  each  other,  forming  the  chorus  of 
discordant  sounds  usual  on  such  occasions.  These  pre- 
vailed all  through  the  crowded  roads  and  fields,  and  especi- 
ally beyond  the  gate  of  the  Chase,  where  the  greater  number 
of  the  common  sort  were  stationed ; when,  all  of  a sudden, 
a single  rocket  was  seen  to  shoot  into  the  atmosphere,  and, 
at  the  instant,  far-heard  over  flood  and  field,  the  great  bell 
of  the  Castle  tolled. 

Immediately  there  was  a pause  of  dead  silence,  succeeded 
by  a deep  hum  of  expectation,  the  united  voice  of  many  thou- 
sands, none  of  whom  spoke  above  their  breath;  or,  to  use  a sin- 
gular expression,  the  whisper  of  an  immense  multitude.  . . . 
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“ The  procession  pauses,”  said  Raleigh,  “ at  the  gate  of 
the  Chase,  where  a sibyl  meets  the  Queen,  to  tell  her  fortune. 
I saw  the  verses ; there  is  little  savour  in  them,  and  her 
Grace  has  been  already  crammed  full  with  such  poetical 
compliments.  She  whispered  to  me  during  the  Recorder’s 
speech  yonder,  at  Fo'rdmill,  as  she  entered  the  liberties  of 
Warwick,  how  she  was  * per  tees  a barbarce  loquelce ” * 

“ The  Queen  whispered  to  him  ! ” said  Blount,  in  a kind 
of  soliloquy ; “to  what  will  this  world  come  ! ” 

His  farther  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a shout  of 
applause  from  the  multitude,  so  tremendously  vociferous  that 
the  country  echoed  for  miles  round.  The  guards,  thickly 
stationed  upon  the  road  by  which  the  Queen  was  to  advance, 
caught  up  the  acclamation,  which  ran  like  wildfire  to  the 
Castle,  and  announced  to  all  within  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  entered  the  Royal  Chase  of  Kenilworth.  The  whole 
music  of  the  Castle  sounded  at  once,  and  a round  of  artillery, 
with  a salvo  of  small  arms,  was  discharged  from  the  battle- 
ments ; but  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  even  of 
the  cannon  themselves,  was  but  faintly  heard  amidst  the 
roaring  and  reiterated  welcomes  of  the  multitude. 

As  the  noise  began  to  abate,  a broad  glare  of  light  was 
seen  to  appear  from  the  gate  of  the  Park,  and,  broadening 
and  brightening  as  it  came  nearer,  advanced  along  the  open 
and  fair  avenue  that  led  towards  the  Gallery-tower;  and 
which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  lined  on  either  hand 
by  the  retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  word  was 
passed  along  the  line,  “ The  Queen  ! The  Queen  ! Silence, 
and  stand  fast ! ” Onward  came  the  cavalcade,  illuminated 
by  two  hundred  thick  waxen  torches,  in  the  hands  of  as 
many  horsemen,  which  cast  a light  like  that  of  broad  day  all 
around  the  procession,  but  especially  on  the  principal  group, 
of  which  the  Queen  herself,  arrayed  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  and  blazing  with  jewels,  formed  the  central  figure. 

* [Wearied  of  their  barbarous  speeches.] 
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She  was  mounted  on  a milk-white  horse,  which  she  reined 
with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity ; and  in  the  whole  of  her 
stately  and  noble  carriage  you  saw  the  daughter  of  an 
hundred  kings. 

The  ladies  of  the  court,  who  rode  beside  her  Majesty,  had 
taken  especial  care  that  their  own  external  appearance  should 
not  be  more  glorious  than  their  rank  and  the  occasion  alto- 
gether demanded,  so  that  no  inferior  luminary  might  appear  to 
approach  the  orbit  of  royalty.  But  their  personal  charms  and 
the  magnificence  by  which,  under  every  prudential  restraint, 
they  were  necessarily  distinguished,  exhibited  them  as  the 
very  flower  of  a realm  so  far-famed  for  splendour  and  beauty. 
The  magnificence  of  the  courtiers,  free  from  such  restraints  as 
prudence  imposed  on  the  ladies,  was  yet  more  unbounded. 

Leicester,  who  glittered  like  a golden  image  with  jewels 
and  cloth  of  gold,  rode  on  her  Majesty’s  right  hand,  as  well 
in  quality  of  her  host,  as  of  her  Master  of  the  Horse.  The 
black  steed  which  he  mounted  had  not  a single  white  hair 
on  his  body,  and  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  chargers  in 
Europe,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Earl  at  large  expense 
for  this  royal  occasion.  As  the  noble  animal  chafed  at  the 
slow  pace  of  the  procession,  and,  arching  his  stately  neck, 
champed  on  the  silver  bits  which  restrained  him,  the  foam 
flew  from  his  mouth,  and  specked  his  well-formed  limbs  as 
if  with  spots  of  snow.  The  rider  well  became  the  high  place 
which  he  held,  and  the  proud  steed  which  he  bestrode ; for 
no  man  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  was  more  perfect 
than  Dudley  in  horsemanship,  and  all  other  exercises  belong- 
ing to  his  quality.  He  was  bareheaded,  as  were  all  the 
courtiers  in  the  train ; and  the  red  torchlight  shone  upon  his 
long  curled  tresses  of  dark  hair,  and  on  his  noble  features, 
to  the  beauty  of  which  even  the  severest  criticism  could  only 
object  the  lordly  fault,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  a forehead 
somewhat  too  high.  On  that  proud  evening,  those  features 
wore  all  the  graceful  solicitude  of  a subject,  to  show  himself 
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sensible  of  the  high  honour  which  the  Queen  was  conferring 
on  him,  and  all  the  pride  and  satisfaction  which  became  so 
glorious  a moment.  Yet,  though  neither  eye  nor  feature 
betrayed  aught  but  feelings  which  suited  the  occasion,  some 
of  the  Earl’s  personal  attendants  remarked,  that  he  was  un- 
usually pale,  and  they  expressed  to  each  other  their  fear  that 
he  was  taking  more  fatigue  than  consisted  with  his  health. 

The  train,  male  and  female,  who  attended  immediately 
upon  the  Queen’s  person,  were  of  course  of  the  bravest  and 
the  fairest — the  highest  born  nobles,  and  the  wisest  coun- 
sellors, of  that  distinguished  reign,  to  repeat  whose  names 
were  but  to  weary  the  reader.  Behind  came  a long  crowd 
of  knights  and  gentlemen,  whose  rank  and  birth,  however 
distinguished,  were  thrown  into  shade,  as  their  persons  into  the 
rear  of  a procession,  whose  front  was  of  such  august  majesty. 

Thus  marshalled,  the  cavalcade  approached  the  Gallery- 
tower,  which  formed  the  extreme  barrier  of  the  Castle. 

It  was  now  the  part  of  the  huge  porter  to  step  forward ; 
but  the  lubbard  was  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion  ot 
spirit, — the  contents  of  one  immense  black  jack  of  double 
ale,  which  he  had  just  drank  to  quicken  his  memory, 
having  treacherously  confused  the  brain  it  was  intended 
to  clear, — that  he  only  groaned  piteously,  and  remained 
sitting  on  his  stone  seat ; and  the  Queen  would  have  passed 
on  without  greeting,  had  not  the  gigantic  warder’s  secret 
ally,  Flibbertigibbet,  who  lay  perdue  behind  him,  thrust  a 
pin  into  the  rear  of  the  short  femoral  garment. 

The  porter  uttered  a sort  of  a yell,  which  came  not  amiss 
into  his  part,  started  up  with  his  club,  and  dealt  a sound 
douse  or  two  on  each  side  of  him ; and  then  like  a coach- 
horse  pricked  by  the  spur,  started  off  at  once  into  the  full 
career  of  his  address,  and  by  dint  of  active  prompting, 
delivered  in  sounds  of  gigantic  intonation,  a speech  which 
may  be  thus  abridged ; — the  reader  being  to  suppose  that  the 
first  lines  were  addressed  to  the  throng  who  approached  the 
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gateway  ; the  conclusion,  at  the  approach  of  the  Queen,  upon 
sight  of  whom,  as  struck  by  some  heavenly  vision,  the  gigantic 
warder  dropped  his  club,  resigned  his  keys,  and  gave  open  way 
to  the  Goddess  of  the  night,  and  all  her  magnificent  train.  . . . 

Elizabeth  received  most  graciously  the  homage  of  the 
herculean  porter,  and,  bending  her  head  to  him  in  requital, 
passed  through  his  guarded  tower,  from  the  top  of  which 
was  poured  a clamorous  blast  of  warlike  music,  which  was 
replied  to  by  other  bands  of  minstrelsy  placed  at  different 
points  on  the  Castle  walls,  and  by  others  again  stationed 
in  the  Chase  ; while  the  tones  of  the  one,  as  they  yet 
vibrated  on  the  echoes,  were  caught  up  and  answered  by 
new  harmony  from  different  quarters. 

Amidst  these  bursts  of  music,  which,  as  if  the  work  of 
enchantment,  seemed  now  close  at  hand,  now  softened  by 
distant  space,  now  wailing  so  low  and  sweet  as  if  that  dis- 
tance were  gradually  prolonged  until  only  the  last  lingering 
strains  could  reach  the  ear,  Queen  Elizabeth  crossed  the 
Gallery  - tower,  and  came  upon  the  long  bridge,  which 
extended  from  thence  to  Mortimer’s  Tower,  and  which 
was  already  as  light  as  day,  so  many  torches  had  been 
fastened  to  the  palisades  on  either  side.  Most  of  the 
nobles  here  alighted,  and  sent  their  horses  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Kenilworth,  following  the  Queen  on  foot, 
as  did  the  gentlemen  who  had  stood  in  array  to  receive  her 
at  the  Gallery-tower. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  had  no  sooner  stepped  on  the 
bridge  than  a new  spectacle  was  provided ; for  as  soon  as 
the  music  gave  signal  that  she  was  so  far  advanced,  a raft, 
so  disposed  as  to  resemble  a small  floating  island,  illuminated 
by  a great  variety  of  torches,  and  surrounded  by  floating 
pageants  formed  to  represent  sea-horses,  on  which  sat 
Tritons,  Nereids,  and  other  fabulous  deities  of  the  seas 
and  rivers,  made  its  appearance  upon  the  lake,  and  issuing 
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from  behind  a small  heronry  where  it  had  been  concealed, 
floated  gently  towards  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge. 

On  the  islet  appeared  a beautiful  woman,  clad  in  a watchet- 
coloured  silken  mantle,  bound  with  a broad  girdle,  inscribed 
with  characters  like  the  phylacteries  of  the  Hebrews.  Her 
feet  and  arms  were  bare,  but  her  wrists  and  ankles  were 
adorned  with  gold  bracelets  of  uncommon  size.  Amidst 
her  long  silky  black  hair  she  wore  a crown  or  chaplet  of 
artificial  mistletoe,  and  bore  in  her  hand  a rod  of  ebony 
tipped  with  silver.  Two  Nymphs  attended  on  her,  dressed 
in  the  same  antique  and  mystical  guise. 

The  pageant  was  so  well  managed,  that  this  Lady  of  the 
Floating  Island,  having  performed  her  voyage  with  much 
picturesque  effect,  landed  at  Mortimer’s  Tower  with  her  two 
attendants,  just  as  Elizabeth  presented  herself  before  that 
outwork.  The  stranger,  then,  in  a well-penned  speech, 
announced  herself  as  that  famous  Lady  of  the  Lake,  re- 
nowned in  the  stories  of  King  Arthur,  who  had  nursed  the 
youth  of  the  redoubted  Sir  Lancelot,  and  whose  beauty  had 
proved  too  powerful  both  for  the  wisdom  and  the  spells  of 
the  mighty  Merlin.  Since  that  early  period  she  had 
remained  possessed  of  her  crystal  dominions,  she  said, 
despite  the  various  men  of  fame  and  might  by  whom  Kenil- 
worth had  been  successively  tenanted.  The  Saxons,  the 
Danes,  the  Normans,  the  Saintlowes,  the  Clintons,  the 
Mountforts,  the  Mortimers,  the  Plantagenets,  great  though 
they  were  in  arms  and  magnificence,  had  never,  she  said, 
caused  her  to  raise  her  head  from  the  waters  which  hid  her 
crystal  palace.  But  a greater  than  all  these  great  names 
had  now  appeared,  and  she  came  in  homage  and  duty  to 
welcome  the  peerless  Elizabeth  to  all  sport  which  the  Castle 
and  its  environs,  which  lake  or  land,  could  afford. 

The  Queen  received  this  address  also  with  great  courtesy, 
and  made  answer  in  raillery,  “We  thought  this  lake  had 
belonged  to  our  own  dominions,  fair  dame;  but  since  so 
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famed  a lady  claims  it  for  hers,  we  will  be  glad  at  some 
other  time  to  have  farther  communing  with  you  touching 
our  joint  interests.” 

With  this  gracious  answer  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  vanished. 
. . . The  Queen  entered  the  base-court  of  Kenilworth, 
through  Mortimer’s  Tower,  and  moving  on  through  pageants 
of  heathen  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  offered  gifts 
and  compliments  on  the  bended  knee,  at  length  found  her 
way  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle,  gorgeously  hung  for  her 
reception  with  the  richest  silken  tapestry,  misty  with  per- 
fumes, and  sounding  to  strains  of  soft  and  delicious  music. 
From  the  highly  carved  oaken  roof  hung  a superb  chandelier 
of  gilt  bronze,  formed  like  a spread  eagle,  whose  outstretched 
wings  supported  three  male  and  three  female  figures,  grasp- 
ing a pair  of  branches  in  each  hand.  The  hall  was  thus 
illuminated  by  twenty-four  torches  of  wax.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  splendid  apartment  was  a state  canopy,  over- 
shadowing a royal  throne,  and  beside  was  a door,  which 
opened  to  a long  suite  of  apartments,  decorated  with  the 
utmost  magnificence  for  the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  whenever 
it  should  be  her  pleasure  to  be  private. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  having  handed  the  Queen  up  to  her 
throne,  and  seated  her  there,  knelt  down  before  her,  and 
kissing  the  hand  which  she  held  out,  with  an  air  in  which 
romantic  and  respectful  gallantry  was  happily  mingled  with 
the  air  of  loyal  devotion,  he  thanked  her,  in  terms  of  the 
deepest  gratitude,  for  the  highest  honour  which  a sovereign 
could  render  to  a subject.  So  handsome  did  he  look  when 
kneeling  before  her,  that  Elizabeth  was  tempted  to  prolong 
the  scene  a little  longer  than  there  was,  strictly  speaking, 
necessity  for ; and  ere  she  raised  him,  she  passed  her  hand 
over  his  head,  so  near,  as  almost  to  touch  his  long  curled 
and  perfumed  hair,  and  with  a movement  of  fondness,  that 
seemed  to  intimate  she  would,  if  she  dared,  have  made  the 
motion  a slight  caress. 
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She  at  length  raised  him,  and,  standing  beside  the  throne, 
he  explained  to  her  the  various  preparations  which  had  been 
made  for  her  amusement  and  accommodation,  all  of  which 
received  her  prompt  and  gracious  approbation.  . . . 

At  that  moment  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums 
from  a high  balcony  which  overlooked  the  hall,  announced 
the  entrance  of  the  masquers. 

The  masque  which  entered,  consisted  of  four  separate 
bands,  which  followed  each  other  at  briet  intervals,  each 
consisting  of  six  principal  persons  and  as  many  torch- 
bearers,  and  each  representing  one  of  the  various  nations 
by  which  England  had  at  different  times  been  occupied. 

The  aboriginal  Britons,  who  first  entered,  were  ushered 
in  by  two  ancient  Druids,  whose  hoary  hair  was  crowned 
with  a chaplet  of  oak,  and  who  bore  in  their  hands  branches 
of  mistletoe.  The  masquers  who  followed  these  venerable 
figures  were  succeeded  by  two  Bards,  arrayed  in  white,  and 
bearing  harps,  which  they  occasionally  touched,  singing  at  the 
same  time  certain  stanzas  of  an  ancient  hymn  to  Belus,  or 
the  Sun.  The  aboriginal  Britons  had  been  selected  from 
amongst  the  tallest  and  most  robust  young  gentlemen  in 
attendance  on  the  court.  Their  masks  were  accommodated 
with  long  shaggy  beards  and  hair ; their  vestments  were  of  the 
hides  of  wolves  and  bears;  while  their  legs,  arms,  and  the  upper 
parts  of  their  bodies,  being  sheathed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  on 
which  were  traced  in  grotesque  lines  representations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  of  animals  and  other  terrestrial  objects, 
gave  them  the  lively  appearance  of  our  painted  ancestors, 
whose  freedom  was  first  trenched  upon  by  the  Romans. 

The  sons  of  Rome,  who  came  to  civilise  as  well  as  to 
conquer,  were  next  produced  before  the  princely  assembly ; 
and  the  manager  of  the  revels  had  correctly  imitated  the 
high  crest  and  military  habits  of  that  celebrated  people, 
accommodating  them  with  the  light  yet  strong  buckler,  and 
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the  short  two-edged  sword,  the  use  of  which  had  made  them 
victors  of  the  world.  The  Roman  eagles  were  borne  before 
them  by  two  standard-bearers,  who  recited  a hymn  to  Mars, 
and  the  classical  warriors  followed  with  the  grave  and  haughty 
step  of  men  who  aspired  at  universal  conquest. 

The  third  quadrille  represented  the  Saxons,  clad  in  the 
bear-skins  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the 
German  forests,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  redoubtable 
battle-axes  which  made  such  havoc  among  the  natives  of 
Britain.  They  were  preceded  by  two  Scalds,  who  chanted 
the  praises  of  Odin. 

Last  came  the  knightly  Normans,  in  their  mail-shirts  and 
hoods  of  steel,  with  all  the  panoply  of  chivalry,  and  mar- 
shalled by  two  Minstrels,  who  sung  of  war  and  ladies’  love. 

These  four  bands  entered  the  spacious  hall  with  the 
utmost  order,  a short  pause  being  made,  that  the  spectators 
might  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  each  quadrille  before  the 
appearance  of  the  next.  They  then  marched  completely 
round  the  hall,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  display  themselves, 
regulating  their  steps  to  organs,  shalms,  hautboys,  and  vir- 
ginals, the  music  of  the  Lord  Leicester’s  household.  At  length 
the  four  quadrilles  of  masquers,  ranging  their  torch-bearers 
behind  them,  drew  up  in  their  several  ranks  on  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  so  that  the  Romans,  confronting 
the  Britons,  and  the  Saxons  the  Normans,  seemed  to  look 
on  each  other  with  eyes  of  wonder,  which  presently  appeared 
to  kindle  into  anger,  expressed  by  menacing  gestures. 
At  the  burst  of  a strain  of  martial  music  from  the  gallery  the 
masquers  drew  their  swords  on  all  sides,  and  advanced 
against  each  other  in  the  measured  steps  of  a sort  of  Pyrrhic 
or  military  dance,  clashing  their  swords  against  their  adver- 
saries’ shields,  and  clattering  them  against  their  blades  as 
they  passed  each  other  in  the  progress  of  the  dance.  It  was 
a very  pleasant  spectacle  to  see  how  the  various  bands, 
preserving  regularity  amid  motions  which  seemed  to  be  totally 
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irregular,  mixed  together,  and  then,  disengaging  themselves, 
resumed  each  their  own  original  rank  as  the  music  varied. 

In  this  symbolical  dance  were  represented  the  conflicts 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  various  nations  which  had 
anciently  inhabited  Britain. 

At  length,  after  many  mazy  evolutions,  which  afforded 
great  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  the  sound  of  a loud-voiced 
trumpet  was  heard,  as  if  it  blew  for  instant  battle,  or  for 
victory  won.  The  masquers  instantly  ceased  their  mimic 
strife,  and  collecting  themselves  under  their  original  leaders, 
or  presenters,  for  such  was  the  appropriate  phrase,  seemed 
to  share  the  anxious  expectation  which  the  spectators  ex- 
perienced concerning  what  was  next  to  appear. 

The  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  wide,  and  no  less  a 
person  entered  than  the  fiend-born  Merlin,  dressed  in  a 
strange  and  mystical  attire,  suited  to  his  ambiguous  birth  and 
magical  power.  About  him  and  behind  him  fluttered  or 
gambolled  many  extraordinary  forms,  intended  to  represent 
the  spirits  who  waited  to  do  his  powerful  bidding ; and  so 
much  did  this  part  of  the  pageant  interest  the  menials  and 
others  of  the  lower  class  then  in  the  Castle,  that  many  of 
them  forgot  even  the  reverence  due  to  the  Queen’s  presence, 
so  far  as  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  lower  part  of  the  hall. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  seeing  his  officers  had  some  diffi- 
culty to  repel  these  intruders,  without  more  disturbance  than 
was  fitting  where  the  Queen  was  in  presence,  arose  and  went 
himself  to  the  bottom  of  the  hall ; Elizabeth,  at  the  same 
time,  with  her  usual  feeling  for  the  common  people,  request- 
ing that  they  might  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  to 
witness  the  pageant. 

Merlin  having  entered,  and  advanced  into  the  midst  of 
the  hall,  summoned  the  presenters  of  the  contending  bands 
around  him  by  a wave  of  his  magical  rod,  and  announced  to 
them,  in  a poetical  speech,  that  the  isle  of  Britain  was  now 
commanded  by  a Royal  Maiden,  to  whom  it  was  the  will  of 
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fate  that  they  should  all  do  homage,  and  request  of  her  to 
pronounce  on  the  various  pretensions  which  each  set  forth 
to  be  esteemed  the  pre-eminent  stock,  from  which  the  present 
natives,  the  happy  subjects  of  that  angelical  Princess,  derived 
their  lineage. 

In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  the  bands,  each  moving  to 
solemn  music,  passed  in  succession  before  Elizabeth,  doing 
her,  as  they  passed,  each  after  the  fashion  of  the  people  whom 
they  represented,  the  lowest  and  most  devotional  homage, 
which  she  returned  with  the  same  gracious  courtesy  that  had 
marked  her  whole  conduct  since  she  came  to  Kenilworth. 

The  presenters  of  the  several  masques,  or  quadrilles,  then 
alleged,  each  in  behalf  of  his  own  troop,  the  reasons  which 
they  had  for  claiming  pre-eminence  over  the  rest ; and  when 
they  had  been  all  heard  in  turn,  she  returned  them  this 
gracious  answer : “ That  she  was  sorry  she  was  not  better 
qualified  to  decide  upon  the  doubtful  question  which  had 
been  propounded  to  her  by  the  direction  of  the  famous 
Merlin,  but  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  single  one  of  these 
celebrated  nations  could  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  others, 
as  having  most  contributed  to  form  the  Englishman  of  her 
own  time,  who  unquestionably  derived  from  each  of  them 
some  worthy  attribute  of  his  character.  Thus,”  she  said, 
“ the  Englishman  had  from  the  ancient  Briton  his  bold  and 
tameless  spirit  of  freedom — from  the  Roman  his  disciplined 
courage  in  war,  with  his  love  of  letters  and  civilisation  in 
time  of  peace — from  the  Saxon  his  wise  and  equitable  laws 
— and  from  the  chivalrous  Norman  his  love  of  honour  and 
courtesy,  with  his  generous  desire  for  glory.” 

Merlin  answered  with  readiness,  that  it  did  indeed  require 
that  so  many  choice  qualities  should  meet  in  the  English,  as 
might  render  them  in  some  measure  the  muster  of  the  per- 
fections of  other  nations,  since  that  alone  could  render  them 
in  some  degree  deserving  of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under 
the  reign  of  England’s  Elizabeth. 


JAMES  VI.  AND  LORD  GLENVARLOCH. 

(Fortunes  of  Nigel.) 

[Period  of  tale : 7620.] 

HE  scene  of  confusion  amid  which  he  * found 
the  King  seated  was  no  bad  picture  of  the 
state  and  quality  of  James’s  own  mind. 
There  was  much  that  was  rich  and  costly 
in  cabinet  pictures  and  valuable  ornaments ; 
but  they  were  arranged  in  a slovenly  manner,  covered  with 
dust ; and  lost  half  their  value,  or  at  least  their  effect,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  presented  to  the  eye.  The 
table  was  loaded  with  huge  folios,  amongst  which  lay  light 
books  of  jest  and  ribaldry ; and,  amongst  notes  of  unmerci- 
fully long  orations,  and  essays  on  king-craft,  were  mingled 
miserable  roundels  and  ballads  by  the  Royal  ’Prentice,  as 
he  styled  himself,  in  the  art  of  poetry,  and  schemes  for  the 
general  pacification  of  Europe,  with  a list  of  the  names  of 
the  King’s  hounds,  and  remedies  against  canine  madness. 

The  King’s  dress  was  of  green  velvet,  quilted  so  full  as 
to  be  dagger-proof — which  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
clumsy  and  ungainly  protuberance  ; while  its  being  buttoned 
awry  communicated  to  his  figure  an  air  of  distortion.  Over 
his  green  doublet  he  wore  a sad-coloured  nightgown,  out  of 
the  pocket  of  which  peeped  his  hunting-horn.  His  high- 

* [George  Heriot,  the  famous  goldsmith,  who  founded  the  well-known 
educational  institution  which  bears  his  name  at  Edinburgh. 
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crowned  grey  hat  lay  on  the  floor  covered  with  dust,  but 
encircled  by  a carcanet  of  large  balas  rubies ; and  he  wore 
sl  blue  velvet  nightcap,  in  the  front  of  which  was  placed 
the  plume  of  a heron,  which  had  been  struck  down  by  a 
favourite  hawk  in  some  critical  moment  of  the  flight,  in 
remembrance  of  which  the  King  wore  this  highly- honoured 
feather. 

But  such  inconsistencies  in  dress  and  appointments  were 
mere  outward  types  of  those  which  existed  in  the  royal 
character  ; rendering  it  a subject  of  doubt  amongst  his 
contemporaries,  and  bequeathing  it  as  a problem  to  future 
historians.  He  was  deeply  learned,  without  possessing 
useful  knowledge  ; sagacious  in  many  individual  cases, 
without  having  real  wisdom;  fond  of  his  power,  and  de- 
sirous to  maintain  and  augment  it,  yet  willing  to  resign 
the  direction  of  that,  and  of  himself,  to  the  most  unworthy 
favourites ; a big  and  bold  asserter  of  his  rights  in  words, 
yet  one  who  tamely  saw  them  trampled  on  in  deeds;  a 
lover  of  negotiations,  in  which  he  was  always  outwitted; 
and  one  who  feared  war,  where  conquest  might  have  been 
easy.  He  was  fond  of  his  dignity,  while  he  was  perpetually 
degrading  it  by  undue  familiarity ; capable  of  much  public 
labour,  yet  often  neglecting  it  for  the  meanest  amusement ; 
a wit,  though  a pedant ; and  a scholar,  though  fond  of  the 
conversation  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  Even  his 
timidity  of  temper  was  not  uniform ; and  there  were  mo- 
ments of  his  life,  and  those  critical,  in  which  he  showed 
the  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  laborious  in  trifles,  and 
a trifler  where  serious  labour  was  required ; devout  in  his 
sentiments,  and  yet  too  often  profane  in  his  language ; just 
and  beneficent  by  nature,  he  yet  gave  way  to  the  iniquities 
and  oppression  of  others.  He  was  penurious  respecting 
money  which  he  had  to  give  from  his  own  hand,  yet  incon- 
siderately and  unboundedly  profuse  of  that  which  he  did 
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not  see.  In  a word,  those  good  qualities  which  displayed 
themselves  in  particular  cases  and  occasions  were  not  of  a 
nature  sufficiently  firm  and  comprehensive  to  regulate  hfs 
general  conduct;  and,  showing  themselves  as  they  occa- 
sionally did,  only  entitled  James  to  the  character  bestowed  on 
him  by  Sully, — that  he  was  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom. 

That  the  fortunes  of  this  monarch  might  be  as  little  of 
a piece  as  his  character,  he,  certainly  the  least  able  of  the 
Stewarts,  succeeded  peaceably  to  that  kingdom,  against  the 
power  of  which  his  predecessors  had,  with  so  much  difficulty, 
defended  his  native  throne;  and  lastly,  although  his  reign 
appeared  calculated  to  ensure  to  Great  Britain  that  lasting 
tranquillity  and  internal  peace  which  so  much  suited  the 
King’s  disposition,  yet,  during  that  very  reign,  were  sown 
those  seeds  of  dissension,  which,  like  the  teeth  of  the 
fabulous  dragon,  had  their  harvest  in  a bloody  and  uni- 
versal civil  war. 


[Nigel  Olifaunt,  Lord  Glenvarloch,  attended  by  his  trusty  follower, 
Richard  Moniplies,  has  travelled  to  London  in  order  to  present  a Petition 
or  Supplication  to  King  James,  requesting  the  repayment  of  money 
advanced  by  Nigel’s  father  to  the  king  prior  to  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England.  This  money  the  young  lord  is  anxious  to  procure,  as  his  noble 
father  mortgaged  his  estate  heavily  to  procure  the  sum  borrowed  by  the 
king,  and  if  not  repaid  by  a certain  date  the  estate  of  Glenvarloch  must  be 
forfeited.  The  king  showed  himself  willing  to  repay  the  money,  and  gave 
instructions  accordingly ; but  the  estate  being  coveted  by  another,  diffi- 
culties were  thrown  in  the  way,  and  the  young  lord’s  character  grievously 
traduced  to  the  king,  so  that  the  latter  became  imbittered  against  him.  In 
order  to  set  himself  right  in  the  king’s  opinion,  Nigel  takes  the  opportunity 
when  King  J ames  is  hunting  in  Greenwich  Park  to  appear  before  him,  as 
he  believed  the  king  had  “both  a head  to  apprehend  what  was  just,  and 
a heart  to  do  what  was  kind.”] 

Nigel  traversed  more  than  one  alley,  guided  by  the  sounds 
of  the  chase,  and  met  several  of  the  inferior  attendants  upon 
the  king’s  sport,  who  regarded  him  only  as  one  of  the  spec- 
tators who  were  sometimes  permitted  to  enter  the  Park  by 
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the  concurrence  of  the  officers  about  the  Court.  Still  there 
was  no  appearance  of  James,  or  any  of  his  principal  courtiers, 
and  he  began  to  think  whether  he  should  not  repair  to 
the  Palace-gate,  in  order  to  address  the  king  on  hik  return, 
when  Fortune  presented  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  in 
her  own  way. 

He  was  in  one  of  those  long  walks  by  which  the  Park  was 
traversed,  when  he  heard,  first  a distant  rustling,  then  the 
rapid  approach  of  hoofs  shaking  the  firm  earth  on  which  he 
stood ; then  a distant  halloo,  warned  by  which  he  stood  up 
by  the  side  of  the  avenue,  leaving  free  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  chase.  The  stag,  reeling,  covered  with  foam,  and 
blackened  with  sweat,  his  nostrils  expanded  as  he  gasped  for 
breath,  made  a shift  to  come  up  as  far  as  where  Nigel  stood, 
and,  without  turning  to  bay,  was  there  pulled  down  by  two 
tall  greyhounds  of  the  breed  still  used  by  the  hardy  deer 
stalkers  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  but  which  has  been  long 
unknown  in  England.  One  dog  struck  at  the  buck’s  throat, 
another  dashed  his  sharp  nose  and  fangs,  I might  almost 
say,  into  the  animal’s  bowels.  It  would  have  been  natural 
for  Lord  Glenvarloch,  himself  persecuted  as  if  by  hunters, 
to  have  thought  upon  the  occasion  like  the  melancholy 
Jacques ; but  habit  is  a strange  matter,  and  I fear  that  his 
feelings  on  the  occasion  were  rather  those  of  the  practical 
huntsman  than  of  the  moralist.  He  had  no  time,  however, 
to  indulge  them,  for  mark  what  befell. 

A single  horseman  followed  the  chase,  upon  a steed  so 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  rein,  that  it  obeyed  the  touch  of 
the  bridle  as  if  it  had  been  a mechanical  impulse  operating 
on  the  nicest  piece  of  machinery ; so  that,  seated  deep  in 
his  demi-pique  saddle,  and  so  trussed  up  there  as  to  make 
falling  almost  impossible,  the  rider,  without  either  fear  or 
hesitation,  might  increase  or  diminish  the  speed  at  which  he 
rode,  which,  even  on  the  most  animating  occasions  of  the 
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chase,  seldom  exceeded  three-fourths  of  a gallop,  the  horse 
keeping  his  haunches  under  him,  and  never  stretching 
forward  beyond  the  managed  pace  of  the  academy.  The 
security  with  which  he  chose  to  prosecute  even  this  favourite, 
and,  in  ordinary  case,  somewhat  dangerous  amusement,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  his  equipage,  marked  King  James.  No 
attendant  was  within  sight ; indeed,  it  was  often  a nice  strain 
of  flattery  to  permit  the  Sovereign  to  suppose  he  had  out- 
ridden and  distanced  all  the  rest  of  the  chase. 

“ Weel  dune,  Bash — weel  dune,  Battie  ! ” he  exclaimed, 
as  he  came  up.  “ By  the  honour  of  a King,  ye  are  a credit 
to  the  Braes  of  Balwhither ! — Haud  my  horse,  man,”  he 
called  out  to  Nigel,  without  stopping  to  see  to  whom  he  had 
addressed  himself — “ Haud  my  naig,  and  help  me  doon  out 
o’  the  saddle — haud  the  rein  easy — dinna  let  him  swerve — 
now,  haud  the  stirrup — that  will  do,  man,  and  now  we 
are  on  terra  firma.”  So  saying,  without  casting  an  eye 
on  his  assistant,  gentle  King  Jamie,  unsheathing  the  short, 
sharp  hanger  ( couteau  de  chasse),  which  was  the  only  thing 
approaching  to  a sword  that  he  could  willingly  endure  the 
sight  of,  drew  the  blade  with  great  satisfaction  across  the 
throat  of  the  buck,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  its  struggles 
and  its  agonies. 

Lord  Glenvarloch,  who  knew  well  the  silvan  duty  which 
the  occasion  demanded,  hung  the  bridle  of  the  king’s  palfrey 
on  the  branch  of  a tree,  and,  kneeling  duteously  down, 
turned  the  slaughtered  deer  upon  its  back,  and  kept  the 
quarree  in  that  position,  while  the  King,  too  intent  upon  his 
sport  to  observe  anything  else,  drew  his  couteau  down  the 
breast  of  the  animal,  secundum  artem  ; and,  having  made  a 
cross  cut,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  fat  upon  the 
chest,  exclaimed  in  a sort  of  rapture,  “Three  inches  of 
white  fat  on  the  brisket ! — prime — prime,  as  I am  a crowned 
sinner — and  deil  ane  o’  the  lazy  loons  in  but  mysell ! Seven 
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— aught— aught  tines  on  the  antlers.  A hart  of  aught  tines, 
and  the  first  of  the  season ! Bash  and  Battie,  blessings  on 
the  heart’s-root  of  ye?  Buss  me,  my  bairns,  buss  me.”  The 
dogs  accordingly  fawned  upon  him,  licked  him  with  bloody 
jaws,  and  soon  put  him  in  such  a state  that  it  might  have 
seemed  treason  had  been  doing  its  full  work  upon  his 
anointed  body.  “ Bide  doun,  with  a mischief  to  ye,”  cried 
the  king,  almost  overturned  by  the  obstreperous  caresses  of 
the  large  stag-hounds.  “ But  ye  are  just  like  other  folks, 
gie  ye  an  inch  and  ye  take  an  ell. — And  wha  may  ye  be, 
friend  ? ” he  said,  now  finding  leisure  to  take  a nearer  view 
of  Nigel,  and  observing  what  in  his  first  emotion  of  silvan 
delight  had  escaped  him, — “Ye  are  nane  of  our  train,  man. 
In  the  name  of  God,  what  are  ye  ? ” 

“ An  unfortunate  man,  sire,”  replied  Nigel. 

“ I daresay  that,”  answered  the  king  snappishly,  “ or  I 
wad  have  seen  naething  of  you.  My  lieges  keep  a’  their 
happiness  to  themselves ; but  let  bowls  row  wrang  wi’  them, 
and  I am  sure  to  hear  of  it.” 

“ And  to  whom  else  can  we  carry  our  complaints  but  to 
your  Majesty,  who  is  Heaven’s  vicegerent  over  us?” 
answered  Nigel. 

“Right,  man,  right — very  weel  spoken,”  said  the  King; 
“ but  you  should  leave  Heaven’s  vicegerent  some  quiet  on 
earth,  too.” 

“ If  your  Majesty  will  look  on  me  ” (for  hitherto  the  King 
had  been  so  busy,  first  with  the  dogs,  and  then  with  the 
mystic  operation  of  breaking,  in  vulgar  phrase,  cutting  up  the 
deer,  that  he  had  scarce  given  his  assistant  above  a transient 
glance),  “ you  will  see  whom  necessity  makes  bold  to  avail 
himself  of  an  opportunity  which  may  never  again  occur.” 

King  James  looked;  his  blood  left  his  cheek,  though 
it  continued  stained  with  that  of  the  animal  which  lay  at 
his  feet,  he  dropped  the  knife  from  his  hand,  cast  behind 
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him  a faltering  eye,  as  if  he  either  meditated  flight  or 
looked  out  for  assistance,  and  then  exclaimed, — “ Glen- 
varlochides  ! as  sure  as  I was  christened  James  Stewart. 
Here  is  a bonny  spot  of  work,  and  me  alone,  and  on  foot 
too  ! ” he  added,  bustling  to  get  upon  his  horse. 

“ Forgive  me  that  I interrupt  you,  my  liege,”  said  Nigel, 
placing  himself  between  the  King  and  the  steed;  “hear  me 
but  a moment.” 

“ I’ll  hear  ye  best  on  horseback,”  said  the  King.  “ I canna 
hear  a word  on  foot,  man,  not  a word ; and  it  is  not  seemly 
to  stand  cheek-for-chowl  confronting  us  that  gate.  Bide  out 
of  our  gate,  sir,  we  charge  you,  on  your  allegiance. — What 
can  they  be  doing  ? ” 

“By  the  crown  which  you  wear,  my  liege,”  said  Nigel, 
“and  for  which  my  ancestors  have  worthily  fought,  I con- 
jure you  to  be  composed,  and  to  hear  me  but  a moment.” 

That  which  he  asked  was  entirely  out  of  the  monarch’s 
power  to  grant.  The  timidity  which  he  showed  was  not 
the  plain  downright  cowardice  which,  like  a natural  impulse, 
compels  a man  to  flight,  and  which  can  excite  little  but 
pity  or  contempt,  but  a much  more  ludicrous,  as  well  as 
more  mingled  sensation.  The  poor  King  was  frightened 
at  once  and  angry,  desirous  of  securing  his  safety,  and  at 
the  same  time  ashamed  to  compromise  his  dignity ; so 
that,  without  attending  to  what  Lord  Glenvarloch  en- 
deavoured to  explain,  he  kept  making  at  his  horse,  and 
repeating,  “We  are  a free  King,  man — we  are  a free  King 
— we  will  not  be  controlled  by  a subject. — In  the  name  of 
God,  what  keeps  Steenie  ? * And,  praised  be  His  name, 
they  are  coming — Hillo,  ho — here,  here — Steenie,  Steenie  ! ” 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  galloped  up,  followed  by 

* [Steenie,  a by-name  given  by  the  king  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  “ from 
a supposed  resemblance  betwixt  his  very  handsome  countenance  and  that 
with  which  the  Italian  artists  represented  the  protomartyr  Stephen.”] 
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several  courtiers  and  attendants  of  the  royal  chase,  and 
commenced  with  his  usual  familiarity, — “ I see  Fortune  has 
graced  our  dear  dad,  as  usual. — But  what’s  this  ? ” 

“What  is  it?  It  is  treason,  for  what  I ken,”  said  the 
King;  “and  a’ your  wyte,*  Steenie.  Your  dear  dad  and 
gossip  might  have  been  murdered,  for  what  you  care.” 

“ Murdered  ? Secure  the  villain  ! ” exclaimed  the  Duke. 
“ By  Heaven,  it  is  Olifaunt  himself ! ” A dozen  of  the 
hunters  dismounted  at  once,  letting  their  horses  run  wild 
through  the  Park.  Some  seized  roughly  on  Lord  Glen- 
varloch,  who  thought  it  folly  to  offer  resistance,  while  others 
busied  themselves  with  the  King.  “ Are  you  wounded,  my 
liege — are  you  wounded  ? ” 

“ Not  that  I ken  of,”  said  the  King,  in  the  paroxysm  of 
his  apprehension  (which,  by  the  way,  might  be  pardoned 
in  one  of  so  timorous  a temper,  and  who,  in  his  time,  had 
been  exposed  to  so  many  strange  attempts) — “ Not  that  I 
ken  of — but  search  him — search  him.  I am  sure  I saw 
fire-arms  under  his  cloak.  I am  sure  I smelled  powder — 
I am  dooms  sure  of  that.” 

Lord  Glenvarloch’s  cloak  being  stripped  off,  and  his 
pistols  discovered,  a shout  of  wonder  and  of  execration  on 
the  supposed  criminal  purpose  arose  from  the  crowd,  now 
thickening  every  moment. 

“Away  with  the  wretch — the  parricide — the  bloody-minded 
villain ! ” was  echoed  on  all  hands ; and  the  King,  who 
naturally  enough  set  the  same  value  on  his  own  life  at 
which  it  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  rated  by  others,  cried  out, 
louder  than  all  the  rest,  “ Ay,  ay — away  with  him.  I have 
had  enough  of  him,  and  so  has  the  country.  But  do  him  no 
bodily  harm — and,  for  God’s  sake,  sirs,  if  ye  are  sure  that 
ye  have  thoroughly  disarmed  him,  put  up  your  swords,  dirks, 
and  skenes,  for  you  will  certainly  do  each  other  a mischief.” 

* [Blame.] 
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There  was  a speedy  sheathing  of  weapons  at  the  King’s 
commands ; for  those  who  had  hitherto  been  brandishing 
them  in  loyal  bravado,  began  thereby  to  call  to  mind  the 
extreme  dislike  which  his  Majesty  nourished  against  naked 
steel,  a foible  which  seemed  to  be  as  constitutional  as  his 
timidity,  and  was  usually  ascribed  to  the  brutal  murder  of 
Rizzio  having  been  perpetrated  in  his  unfortunate  mother’s 
presence  before  he  yet  saw  the  light. 

At  this  moment,  the  Prince,  who  had  been  hunting  in  a 
different  part  of  the  then  extensive  Park,  and  had  received 
some  hasty  and  confused  information  of  what  was  going 
forward,  came  rapidly  up,  with  one  or  two  noblemen  in 
his  train,  and  amongst  others  Lord  Dalgarno.  He  sprung 
from  his  horse,  and  asked  eagerly  if  his  father  were  wounded. 

“Not  that  I am  sensible  of,  Baby  Charles — but  a wee 
matter  exhausted  with  struggling  single-handed  with  the 
assassin. — Steenie,  fill  us  a cup  of  wine  — the  leathern 
bottle  is  hanging  at  our  pommel. — Buss  me,  then,  Baby 
Charles,”  continued  the  monarch,  after  he  had  taken  this 
cup  of  comfort;  “O  man,  the  Commonwealth  and  you 
have  had  a fair  escape  from  the  heavy  and  bloody  loss  of 
a dear  father ; for  we  are  pater  patriot , as  weel  as  pater 
familias. — Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus  tam  cari 
capitis  ! — Woe  is  me,  black  cloth  would  have  been  dear  in 
England,  and  dry  een  scarce  ! ” 

And  at  the  very  idea  of  the  general  grief  which  must 
have  attended  his  death,  the  good-natured  monarch  cried 
heartily  himself. 

“ Is  this  possible  ? ” said  Charles  sternly ; for  his  pride 
was  hurt  at  his  father’s  demeanour  on  the  one  hand,  while, 
on  the  other,  he  felt  the  resentment  of  a son  and  a subject 
at  the  supposed  attempt  on  the  King’s  life.  “Let  some 
one  speak  who  has  seen  what  happened — My  Lord  of 
Buckingham  ? ” 
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“ I cannot  say,  my  lord,”  replied  the  Duke,  “ that  I saw 
any  actual  violence  offered  to  his  Majesty,  else  I should 
have  avenged  him  on  the  spot.” 

“ You  would  have  done  wrong,  then,  in  your  zeal,  George,” 
answered  the  Prince ; “ such  offenders  were  better  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  laws.  But  was  the  villain  not  struggling 
with  his  Majesty  ? ” 

“ I cannot  term  it  so,  my  lord,”  said  the  Duke,  who,  with 
many  faults,  would  have  disdained  an  untruth  ; “ he  seemed 
to  desire  to  detain  his  Majesty,  who,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
to  wish  to  mount  his  horse ; but  they  have  found  pistols  on 
his  person,  contrary  to  the  proclamation,  and,  as  it  proves 
to  be  Nigel  Olifaunt,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  apprehending 
the  worst” 

“Nigel  Olifaunt!”  said  the  Prince;  “can  that  unhappy 
man  so  soon  have  engaged  in  a new  trespass  ? Let  me  see 
those  pistols.” 

“Ye  are  not  so  unwise  as  to  meddle  with  such  snap- 
haunches,  Baby  Charles?”  said  James.  “Do  not  give  him 
them,  Steenie — I command  you  on  your  allegiance.  They 
may  go  off  of  their  own  accord,  whilk  often  befalls. — You 
will  do  it,  then  ? — Saw  ever  man  sic  wilful  bairns  as  we  are 
cumbered  with  ! — Havena  we  guardsmen  and  soldiers  enow, 
but  ye  must  unload  the  weapons  yoursell — you,  the  heir  of 
our  body  and  dignities,  and  sae  mony  men  around  that  are 
paid  for  venturing  life  in  our  cause  ? ” 

But  without  regarding  his  father’s  exclamations,  Prince 
Charles,  with  the  obstinacy  which  characterised  him  in 
trifles  as  well  as  matters  of  consequence,  persisted  in  un- 
loading the  pistols  with  his  own  hand  of  the  double  bullets 
with  which  each  was  charged.  The  hands  of  all  around 
were  held  up  in  astonishment  at  the  horror  of  the  crime 
supposed  to  have  been  intended,  and  the  escape  which  was 
presumed  so  narrow. 
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Nigel  had  not  yet  spoken  a word — he  now  calmly  desired 
to  be  heard. 

“To  what  purpose ? ” answered  the  Prince  coldly.  “ You 
are  here  found  intruding  yourself  on  his  Majesty’s  presence, 
and  armed  with  unlawful  weapons.” 

“ May  it  please  you,  sir,”  answered  Nigel,  “ I wore  these 
unhappy  weapons  for  my  own  defence ; and  not  very  many 
hours  since,  they  were  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
others.” 

“ Doubtless,  my  lord,”  answered  the  Prince,  still  calm 
and  unmoved, — “ your  late  mode  of  life,  and  the  associates 
with  whom  you  have  lived,  have  made  you  familiar  with 
scenes  and  weapons  of  violence.  But  it  is  not  to  me  you 
are  to  plead  your  cause. 

“ Hear  me — hear  me,  noble  Prince  ! ” said  Nigel  eagerly. 
“ Hear  me  ! You — even  you  yourself — may  one  day  ask  to 
be  heard,  and  in  vain.” 

“How,  sir,”  said  the  Prince  haughtily — “how  am  I to 
construe  that,  my  lord  ! ” 

“If  not  on  earth,  sir,”  replied  the  prisoner,  “yet  to 
Heaven  we  must  all  pray  for  patient  and  favourable 
audience.” 

“ True,  my  lord,”  said  the  Prince,  bending  his  head  with 
haughty  acquiescence;  “nor  would  I now  refuse  such 
audience  to  you  could  it  avail  you.  But  you  shall  suffer  no 
wrong.  We  will  ourselves  look  into  your  case.” 

“ Ay,  ay,”  answered  the  King ; “he  hath  made  appellatio 
ad  Ccesarum — -we  will  interrogate  Glenvarlochides  ourselves, 
time  and  place  fitting ; and  in  the  meanwhile,  have  him  and 
his  weapons  away,  for  I am  weary  of  the  sight  of  them.” 

In  consequence  of  directions  hastily  given,  Nigel  was 
accordingly  removed  from  the  presence,  where,  however, 

his  words  had  not  altogether  fallen  to  the  ground 

Nigel,  in  charge  of  a pursuivant-at-arms,  was  pushed  and 
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dragged  through  the  small  town,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  having  been  alarmed  by  the  report  of  an  attack  on 
the  King’s  life,  now  pressed  forward  to  see  the  supposed 
traitor. 

He  had  no  time  for  remarks,  being  placed  in  a boat  with 
the  pursuivant  and  two  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  rowed  up 
the  river  as  fast  as  the  arms  of  six  stout  watermen  could  pull 
against  the  tide.  They  passed  the  groves  of  masts  which 
even  then  astonished  the  stranger  with  the  extended  com- 
merce of  London,  and  now  approached  those  low  and 
blackened  walls  of  curtain  and  bastion,  which  exhibit  here 
and  there  a piece  of  ordnance,  and  here  and  there  a solitary 
sentinel  under  arms,  but  have  otherwise  so  little  of  the 
military  terrors  of  a citadel.  A projecting  low-browed  arch, 
which  had  loured  over  many  an  innocent  and  many  a guilty 
head,  in  similar  circumstances,  now  spread  its  dark  frowns 
over  that  of  Nigel.  The  boat  was  put  close  up  to  the  broad 
steps  against  which  the  tide  was  lapping  its  lazy  wave.  The 
warder  on  duty  looked  from  the  wicket,  and  spoke  to  the 
pursuivant  in  whispers.  In  a few  minutes  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  appeared,  received,  and  granted  an  acknow 
ledgment  for  the  body  of  Nigel,  Lord  Glenvarloch. 


CHARLES  II.  AT  ROSAMOND'S  WELL. 

(Woodstock.) 

[Period  of  tale  : Cromwell , 1651.  ] 

[The  total  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Charles  II.  by  Cromwell,  at  Worcester, 
completely  broke  up  for  a time  the  royal  party,  and  Charles  had  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  A price  was  set  on  his  head,  and  for  weeks  the  fugitive 
monarch  had  to  seclude  himself  in  various  places  and  under  different  dis- 
guises, till  he  found  opportunity  of  making  his  escape  to  the  Continent  in 
October  1651.  For  a time  Charles’s  life  was  an  hourly  romance.  In  one 
of  his  many  disguises,  he  appears  in  the  following  scene.] 

HIS, fountain  of  old  memory  had  been  once 
adorned  with  architectural  ornaments  in  the 
style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly  relating 
to  ancient  mythology.  All  these  were  now 
wasted  and  overthrown,  and  existed  only  as 
moss-covered  ruins,  while  the  living  spring  continued  to  fur- 
nish its  daily  treasures,  unrivalled  in  purity,  though  the 
quantity  was  small,  gushing  out  amid  disjointed  stones,  and 
bubbling  through  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture. 

With  a light  step  and  laughing  brow  the  young  Lady  of 
Lee  was  approaching  the  fountain  usually  so  solitary,  when 
she  paused  on  beholding  some  one  seated  beside  it.  She 
proceeded,  however,  with  confidence,  though  with  a step 
something  less  gay,  when  she  observed  that  the  person  was 
a female;  some  menial  perhaps  from  the  town,  whom  a 
fanciful  mistress  occasionally  despatched  for  the  water  of  a 
spring,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  pure,  or  some  aged  woman, 
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who  made  a little  trade  by  carrying  it  to  the  better  sort  of 
families,  and  selling  it  for  a trifle.  There  was  no  cause, 
therefore,  for  apprehension. 

Yet  the  terrors  of  the  times  were  so  great,  that  Alice  did 
not  see  a stranger  even  of  her  own  sex  without  some  appre- 
hension. De-naturalised  women  had  as  usual  followed  the 
camps  of  both  armies  during  the  Civil  War ; who,  on  the 
one  side  with  open  profligacy  and  profanity,  on  the  other 
with  the  fraudful  tone  of  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy,  exercised 
nearly  in  like  degree  their  talents  for  murder  or  plunder. 
But  it  was  broad  daylight,  the  distance  from  the  Lodge  was 
but  trifling,  and  though  a little  alarmed  at  seeing  a stranger 
where  she  expected  deep  solitude,  the  daughter  of  the 
haughty  old  Knight  had  too  much  of  the  lion  about  her, 
to  fear  without  some  determined  and  decided  cause. 

Alice  walked,  therefore,  gravely  on  towards  the  fount,  and 
composed  her  looks  as  she  took  a hasty  glance  of  the  female 
who  was  seated  there,  and  addressed  herself  to  her  task  of 
filling  her  pitcher. 

The  woman,  whose  presence  had  surprised  and  somewhat 
startled  Alice  Lee,  was  a person  of  the  lower  rank,  whose 
red  cloak,  russet  kirtle,  handkerchief  trimmed  with  Coventry 
blue,  and  a coarse  steeple  hat,  could  not  indicate  at  best 
anything  higher  than  the  wife  of  a small  farmer,  or,  perhaps, 
the  helpmate  of  a bailiff  or  hind.  It  was  well  if  she  proved 
nothing  worse.  Her  clothes,  indeed,  were  of  good  materials ; 
but,  what  the  female  eye  discerns  with  half  a glance,  they 
were  indifferently  adjusted  and  put  on.  This  looked  as  if 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  person  by  whom  they  were  worn, 
but  were  articles  of  which  she  had  become  the  mistress  by 
some  accident,  if  not  by  some  successful  robbery.  Her 
size,  too,  as  did  not  escape  Alice  even  in  the  short  perusal 
she  afforded  the  stranger,  was  unusual ; her  features  swarthy 
and  singularly  harsh,  and  her  manner  altogether  unpropitious. 
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The  young  lady  almost  wished,  as  she  stooped  to  fill  her 
pitcher,  that  she  had  rather  turned  back,  and  sent  Joceline 
on  the  errand;  but  repentance  was  too  late  now,  and  she 
had  only  to  disguise  as  well  as  she  could  her  unpleasant 
feelings. 

“ The  blessings  of  this  bright  day  to  one  as  bright  as  it 
is,”  said  the  stranger,  with  no  unfriendly,  though  a harsh 
voice. 

“ I thank  you,”  said  Alice  in  reply ; and  continued  to  fill 
her  pitcher  busily,  by  assistance  of  an  iron  bowl  which 
remained  still  chained  to  one  of  the  stones  beside  the 
fountain. 

“ Perhaps,  my  pretty  maiden,  if  you  would  accept  my 
help,  your  work  would  be  sooner  done,”  said  the  stranger. 

“ I thank  you,”  said  Alice ; “ but  had  I needed  assistance, 
I could  have  brought  those  with  me  who  had  rendered  it.” 

“I  do  not  doubt  of  that,  my  pretty  maiden,”  answered 
the  female;  “there  are  too  many  lads  in  Woodstock  with 
eyes  in  their  heads. — No  doubt  you  could  have  brought  with 
you  any  one  of  them  who  looked  on  you,  if  you  had  listed?” 

Alice  replied  not  a syllable,  for  she  did  not  like  the 
freedom  used  by  the  speaker,  and  was  desirous  to  break  off 
the  conversation. 

“ Are  you  offended,  my  pretty  mistress?  ” said  the  stranger; 
“that  was  far  from  my  purpose. — I will  put  my  question 
otherwise. — Are  the  good  dames  of  Woodstock  so  careless 
of  their  pretty  daughters  as  to  let  the  flower  of  them  all 
wander  about  the  wild  chase  without  a mother,  or  a some- 
body to  prevent  the  fox  from  running  away  with  the  lamb  ? 
— that  carelessness,  methinks,  shows  small  kindness.” 

“ Content  yourself,  good  woman,  I am  not  far  from 
protection  and  assistance,”  said  Alice,  who  liked  less  and 
less  the  effrontery  of  her  new  acquaintance. 

“Alas  ! my  pretty  maiden,”  said  the  stranger,  patting 
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with  her  large  and  hard  hand  the  head  which  Alice  had 
kept  bended  down  towards  the  water  which  she  was  laving, 
“ it  would  be  difficult  to  hear  such  a pipe  as  yours  at  the 
town  of  Woodstock,  scream  as  loud  as  you  would.” 

Alice  shook  the  woman’s  hand  angrily  off,  took  up  her 
pitcher,  though  not  above  half  full,  and  as  she  saw  the 
stranger  rise  at  the  same  time,  said,  not  without  fear  doubt- 
less, but  with  a natural  feeling  of  resentment  and  dignity 
“ I have  no  reason  to  make  my  cries  heard  as  far  as  Wood- 
stock  ; were  there  occasion  for  my  crying  for  help  at  all, 
it  is  nearer  at  hand.” 

She  spoke  not  without  a warrant;  for,  at  the  moment, 
broke  through  the  bushes,  arid  stood  by  her  side,  the  noble 
hound  Bevis ; fixing  on  the  stranger  his  eyes  that  glanced 
fire,  raising  every  hair  on  his  gallant  mane  as  upright  as 
the  bristles  of  a wild  boar  when  hard  pressed,  grinning  till 
a case  of  teeth,  which  would  have  matched  those  of  any 
wolf  in  Russia,  were  displayed  in  full  array,  and,  without 
barking  or  springing,  seeming,  by  his  low  determined  growl, 
to  await  but  the  signal  for  dashing  at  the  female,  whom  he 
plainly  considered  as  a suspicious  person. 

But  the  stranger  was  undaunted.  “My  pretty  maiden,” 
she  said,  “you  have  indeed  a formidable  guardian  there, 
where  cockneys  or  bumpkins  are  concerned;  but  we  who 
have  been  at  the  wars  know  spells  for  taming  such  furious 
dragons ; and  therefore  let  not  your  four-footed  protector 
go  loose  on  me,  for  he  is  a noble  animal,  and  nothing  but 
self-defence  would  induce  me  to  do  him  injury.”  So  saying, 
she  drew  a pistol  from  her  bosom,  and  cocked  it — pointing 
it  towards  the  dog,  as  if  apprehensive  that  he  would  spring 
upon  her. 

“ Hold,  woman,  hold ! ” said  Alice  Lee  ; “ the  dog  will 
not  do  you  harm. — Down,  Bevis,  couch  down. — And  ere 
you  attempt  to  hurt  him,  knew  he  is  the  favourite  hound 
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of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  the  keeper  of  Woodstock 
Park,  who  would  severely  revenge  any  injury  offered  to  him.” 

“ And  you,  pretty  one,  are  the  old  knight’s  housekeeper, 
doubtless?  I have  often  heard  the  Lees  have  good  taste.” 

“ I am  his  daughter,  good  woman.” 

“ His  daughter  ! — I was  blind — but  yet  it  is  true,  nothing 
less  perfect  could  answer  the  description  which  all  the  world 
has  given  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee.  I trust  that  my  folly  has 
given  my  young  mistress  no  offence,  and  that  she  will  allow 
me,  in  token  of  reconciliation,  to  fill  her  pitcher,  and  carry 
it  as  far  as  she  will  permit.” 

“ As  you  will,  good  mother ; but  I am  about  to  return 
instantly  to  the  Lodge,  to  which,  in  these  times,  I cannot 
admit  strangers.  You  can  follow  me  no  farther  than  the 
verge  of  the  wilderness,  and  I am  already  too  long  from 
home  : I will  send  some  one  to  meet  and  relieve  you  of 
the  pitcher.”  So  saying,  she  turned  her  back,  with  a feeling 
of  terror  which  she  could  hardly  account  for,  and  began  to 
walk  quickly  towards  the  Lodge,  thinking  thus  to  get  rid  of 
her  troublesome  acquaintance. 

But  she  reckoned  without  her  host ; for  in  a moment  her 
new  companion  was  by  her  side,  not  running,  indeed,  but 
walking  with  prodigious,  long  unwomanly  strides,  which  soon 
brought  her  up  with  the  hurried  and  timid  steps  of  the 
frightened  maiden.  But  her  manner  was  more  respectful 
than  formerly,  though  her  voice  sounded  remarkably  harsh 
and  disagreeable,  and  her  whole  appearance  suggested  an 
undefined,  yet  irresistible  feeling  of  apprehension. 

“ Pardon  a stranger,  lovely  Mistress  Alice,”  said  her  per- 
secutor, “ that  was  not  capable  of  distinguishing  between  a 
lady  of  your  high  quality  and  a peasant  wench,  and  who 
spoke  to  you  with  a degree  of  freedom,  ill-befitting  your 
rank,  certainly,  and  condition,  and  which,  I fear,  has  given 
you  offence.”  , 
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“ No  offence  whatever,”  replied  Alice ; “ but,  good  woman, 
I am  near  home,  and  can  excuse  your  farther  company. — 
You  are  unknown  to  me.” 

“ But  it  follows  not,”  said  the  stranger,  “ that  your 
fortunes  may  not  be  known  to  me , fair  Mistress  Alice. 
Look  on  my  swarthy  brow — England  breeds  none  such — 
and  in  the  lands  from  which  I come,  the  sun  which  blackens 
our  complexion,  pours,  to  make  amends,  rays  of  knowledge 
into  our  brains,  which  are  denied  to  those  of  your  lukewarm 
climate.  Let  me  look  upon  your  pretty  hand— [attempting 
to  possess  herself  of  it] — and  I promise  you,  you  shall  hear 
what  will  please  you.” 

“ I hear  what  does  not  please  me,”  said  Alice,  with  dignity; 
“ you  must  carry  your  tricks  of  fortune-telling  and  palmistry 
to  the  women  of  the  village. — We  of  the  gentry  hold  them 
to  be  either  imposture  or  unlawful  knowledge.” 

“Yet  you  would  fain  hear  of  a certain  colonel,  I warrant 
you,  whom  certain  unhappy  circumstances  have  separated 
from  his  family ; you  would  give  better  than  silver  if  I could 
assure  you  that  you  would  see  him  in  a day  or  two — ay, 
perhaps,  sooner.” 

“ I know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,  good  woman ; if  you 
want  alms,  there  is  a piece  of  silver,  it  is  all  I have  in  my 
purse.” 

“ It  were  pity  that  I should  take  it,”  said  the  female ; “ and 
yet  give  it  me — for  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale  must  ever 
deserve,  by  her  generosity,  the  bounty  of  the  benevolent 
fairy,  before  she  is  rewarded  by  her  protection.” 

“ Take  it — take  it — give  me  my  pitcher,”  said  Alice,  “ and 
begone, — yonder  comes  one  of  my  father’s  servants. — What, 
ho  ! — Joceline — Joceline  ! ”* 

The  old  fortune-teller  hastily  dropped  something  into  the 
* [Joceline  Joliffe,  forester  to  Sir  Henry  Lee.] 
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pitcher  as  she  restored  it  to  Alice  Lee,  and,  plying  her  long 
limbs,  disappeared  speedily  under  cover  of  the  wood. 

Bevis  turned,  and  backed,  and  showed  some  inclination 
to  harass  the  retreat  of  this  suspicious  person,  yet,  as  if 
uncertain,  ran  towards  Joliffe,  and  fawned  on  him,  as  to 
demand  his  advice  and  encouragement.  Joceline  pacified 
the  animal,  and,  coming  up  to  his  young  lady,  asked  her, 
with  surprise,  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether  she  had 
been  frightened  ? Alice  made  light  of  her  alarm,  for  which, 
indeed,  she  could  not  have  assigned  any  very  competent 
reason,  for  the  manners  of  the  woman,  though  bold  and 
intrusive,  were  not  menacing.  She  only  said  she  had  met  a 
fortune-teller  by  Rosamond’s  Well,  and  had  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  shaking  her  off. 

“Ah,  the  gipsy  thief,”  said  Joceline,  “how  well  she 
scented  there  was  food  in  the  pantry  ! — they  have  noses  like 
ravens,  these  strollers.  Look  you,  Mistress  Alice,  you  shall 
not  see  a raven,  or  a carrion-crow,  in  all  the  blue  sky  for  a 
mile  round  you ; but  let  a sheep  drop  suddenly  down  on 
the  greensward,  and  before  the  poor  creature’s  dead  you 
shall  see  a dozen  of  such  guests  croaking,  as  if  inviting  each 
other  to  the  banquet.  Just  so  it  is  with  these  sturdy  beggars. 
You  will  see  few  enough  of  them  when  there’s  nothing  to 
give,  but  when  hough’s  in  the  pot,  they  will  have  share  on’t.” 

“You  are  so  proud  of  your  fresh  supply  of  provender,” 
said  Alice,  “ that  you  suspect  all  of  a design  on’t.  I do  not 
think  this  woman  will  venture  near  your  kitchen,  Joceline.” 

“ It  will  be  best  for  her  health,”  said  Joceline,  “lest  I give 
her  a ducking  for  digestion. — But  give  me  the  pitcher, 
Mistress  Alice — meeter  I bear  it  than  you. — How  now? 
what  jingles  at  the  bottom  ? have  you  lifted  the  pebbles  as 
well  as  the  water.” 

“ I think  the  woman  dropped  something  into  the  pitcher,” 
said  Alice. 
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“ Nay,  we  must  look  to  that,  for  it  is  like  to  be  a charm, 
and  we  have  enough  of  the  devil’s  ware  about  Woodstock 
already — we  will  not  spare  for  the  water — I can  run  back 
and  fill  the  pitcher.”  He  poured  out  the  water  upon  the 
grass,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher  was  found  a gold 
ring,  in  which  was  set  a ruby,  apparently  of  some  value. 

“ Nay,  if  this  be  not  enchantment,  I know  not  what  is,” 
said  Joceline.  “Truly,  Mistress  Alice,  I think  you  had 
better  throw  away  this  gimcrack.  Such  gifts  from  such 
hands  are  a kind  of  press-money  which  the  devil  uses  for 
enlisting  his  regiment  of  witches ; and  if  they  take  but  so 
much  as  a bean  from  him,  they  become  his  bond  slaves  for 
life.  Ay,  you  look  at  the  gee-gaw,  but  to-morrow  you  will 
find  a lead  ring,  and  a common  pebble  in  its  stead.” 

“Nay,  Joceline,  I think  it  will  be  better  to  find  out  that 
dark-complexioned  woman,  and  return  to  her  what  seems  of 
some  value.  So  cause  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  be  sure  you 
return  her  ring.  It  seems  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed.” 

“ Umph  ! that  is  always  the  way  with  women,”  murmured 
Joceline.  “You  will  never  get  the  best  of  them,  but  she  is 
willing  to  save  a bit  of  finery. — Well,  Mistress  Alice,  I trust 
that  you  are  too  young  and  too  pretty  to  be  enlisted  in  a 
regiment  of  witches.” 

“ I shall  not  be  afraid  of  it  till  you  turn  conjuror,”  said 
Alice ; “so  hasten  to  the  well,  where  you  are  like  still  to 
find  the  woman,  and  let  her  know  that  Alice  Lee  desires 
none  of  her  gifts,  any  more  than  she  did  of  her  society.” 

So  saying,  the  young  lady  pursued  her  way  to  the  Lodge, 
while  Joceline  went  down  to  Rosamond’s  Well  to  execute 
her  commission.  But  the  fortune-teller,  or  whoever  she 
might  be,  was  nowhere  to  be  found ; neither,  finding  that  to 
be  the  case,  did  Joceline  give  himself  much  trouble  in 
tracking  her  farther. 


QUEEN  CAROLINE  AND  JEAN  IE  DEANS. 

(Heart  of  Midlothian.) 

[Period  of  tale : Reign  of  George  IT.,  s/j6.] 

T was  a maxim  of  Queen  Caroline  to  bear 
herself  towards  her  political  friends  with  such 
caution,  as  if  there  was  a possibility  of  their 
one  day  being  her  enemies,  and  towards 
political  opponents  with  the  same  degree  of 
circumspection,  as  if  they  might  again  become  friendly  to 
her  measures.  Since  Margaret  of  Anjou,  no  queen-consort 
had  exercised  such  weight  in  the  political  affairs  of  England, 
and  the  personal  address  which  she  displayed  on  many 
occasions  had  no  small  share  in  reclaiming  from  their 
political  heresy  many  of  those  determined  tories,  who,  after 
the  reign  of  the  Stewarts  had  been  extinguished  in  the 
person  of  Queen  Anne,  were  disposed  rather  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  her  brother  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
than  to  acquiesce  in  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  the 
Hanover  family.  Her  husband,  whose  most  shining  quality 
was  courage  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  who  endured  the 
office  of  King  of  England,  without  ever  being  able  to 
acquire  English  habits,  or  any  familiarity  with  English 
dispositions,  found  the  utmost  assistance  from  the  address 
of  his  partner,  and  while  he  jealously  affected  to  do  every- 
thing according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  in  secret 
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prudent  enough  to  take  and  follow  the  advice  of  his  more 
adroit  consort.  He  intrusted  to  her  the  delicate  office  of 
determining  the  various  degrees  of  favour  necessary  to 
attach  the  wavering,  or  to  confirm  such  as  were  already 
friendly,  or  to  regain  those  whose  good-will  had  been  lost. 

With  all  the  winning  address  of  an  elegant,  and,  according, 
to  the  times,  an  accomplished  woman,  Queen  Caroline  pos- 
sessed the  masculine  soul  of  the  other  sex.  She  was  proud 
by  nature,  and  even  her  policy  could  not  always  temper  her 
expressions  of  displeasure,  although  few  were  more  ready 
at  repairing  any  false  step  of  this  kind,  when  her  prudence 
came  up  to  the  aid  of  her  passions.  She  loved  the  real 
possession  of  power,  rather  than  the  show  of  it,  and  what- 
ever she  did  herself  that  was  either  wise  or  popular,  she 
always  desired  that  the  king  should  have  the  full  credit  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  the  measure,  conscious  that,  by 
adding  to  his  respectability,  she  was  most  likely  to  maintain 
her  own.  And  so  desirous  was  she  to  comply  with  all  his 
tastes,  that,  when  threatened  with  the  gout,  she  had  repeatedly 
had  recourse  to  checking  the  fit,  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath, 
thereby  endangering  her  life,  that  she  might  be  able  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  walks. 

It  was  a very  consistent  part  of  Queen  Caroline’s  character, 
to  keep  up  many  private  correspondences  with  those  to  whom 
in  public  she  seemed  unfavourable,  or  who,  for  various  reasons, 
stood  ill  with  the  court.  By  this  means  she  kept  in  her 
hands  the  thread  of  many  a political  intrigue,  and,  without 
pledging  herself  to  anything,  could  often  prevent  discontent 
from  becoming  hatred,  and  opposition  from  exaggerating 
itself  into  rebellion.  If  by  any  accident  her  correspondence 
with  such  persons  chanced  to  be  observed  or  discovered, 
which  she  took  all  possible  pains  to  prevent,  it  was  repre- 
sented as  a mere  intercourse  of  society,  having  no  reference 
to  politics  ; an  answer  with  which  even  the  prime  minister, 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  compelled  to  remain  satisfied,  when 
he  discovered  that  the  Queen  had  given  a private  audience 
to  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  his  most  formidable 
and  most  inveterate  enemy. 

In  thus  maintaining  occasional  intercourse  with  several 
persons  who  seemed  most  alienated  from  the  crown,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  Queen  Caroline  had  taken  care 
not  to  break  entirely  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  His  high 
birth,  his  great  talents,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
in  his  own  country,  the  great  services  which  he  had  rendered 
the  house  of  Brunswick  in  1715,  placed  him  high  in  that 
rank  of  persons  who  were  not  to  be  rashly  neglected.  He 
had,  almost  by  his  single  and  unassisted  talents,  stopped 
the  irruption  of  the  banded  force  of  all  the  Highland 
chiefs ; there  was  little  doubt,  that,  with  the  slightest  en- 
couragement, he  could  put  them  all  in  motion,  and  renew 
the  civil  war ; and  it  was  well  known  that  the  most  flattering 
overtures  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Duke  from  the  court 
of  St.  Germains.*  The  character  and  temper  of  Scotland 
was  still  little  known,  and  it  was  considered  as  a volcano, 
which  might,  indeed,  slumber  for  a series  of  years,  but  was 
still  liable,  at  a moment  the  least  expected,  to  break  out 
into  a wasteful  eruption.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
importance  to  retain  some  hold  over  so  important  a per- 
sonage as  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

[Jeanie  Deans  has  made  the  journey  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  pardon  for  her  sister  Effie,  condemned  to  death  on 
circumstantial  evidence  for  the  murder  of  her  infant  child,  stolen  away  by 
vagrants  while  its  mother  was  ill  and  unconscious.  The  journey  was  made 
on  foot,  and  under  many  adverse  circumstances.  On  her  arrival  in  London, 
Jeanie  Deans  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  was  so  much 
interested  with  her  story,  and  the  evident  sincerity  of  character  she  displayed, 
that  he  procured  the  Scotch  lassie  an  interview  with  Queen  Caroline,  that 
she  might  plead  for  her  sister’s  pardon  in  her  own  way  and  her  own  words. 


[The  court  of  the  exiled  Stewarts.] 
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Jeanie,  however,  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  Queen  herself  to  whom  she  was 
to  be  introduced,  and  believed  that  the  lady  was  only  one  of  the  Court,  who 
might  be  induced  to  aid  her  in  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  undertaken 
her  long  and  toilsome  journey.  Previous  to  being  taken  into  the  Queen’s 
presence,  the  Duke  had  cautioned  Jeanie  that  whenever  she  saw  him  put 
his  hand  to  his  cravat  she  was  to  understand  that  what  she  was  saying 
might  not  be  agreeable  to  the  lady,  or  advantageous  to  her  cause.] 

From  the  narrow  alley  which  they  had  traversed,*  the 
Duke  turned  into  one  of  the  same  character,  but  broader  and 
still  longer.  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  entered 
these  gardens,  Jeanie  saw  persons  approaching  them. 

They  were  two  ladies ; one  t of  whom  walked  a little 
behind  the  other,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  her  from 
hearing  and  replying  to  whatever  observation  was  addressed 
to  her  by  the  lady  who  walked  foremost,  and  that  without 
her  having  the  trouble  to  turn  her  person.  As  they  advanced 
very  slowly,  Jeanie  had  time  to  study  their  features  and 
appearance.  The  Duke  also  slackened  his  pace,  as  if  to 
give  her  time  to  collect  herself,  and  repeatedly  desired  her 
not  to  be  afraid.  The  lady  who  seemed  the  principal 
person  had  remarkably  good  features,  though  somewhat 
injured  by  the  small-pox,  that  venomous  scourge  which  each 
village  Esculapius  (thanks  to  Jenner)  can  now  tame  as  easily 
as  their  tutelary  deity  subdued  the  Python.  The  lady’s  eyes 
were  brilliant,  her  teeth  good,  and  her  countenance  formed 
to  express  at  will  either  majesty  or  courtesy.  Her  form, 
though  rather  embonpoint , was  nevertheless  graceful;  and 
the  elasticity  and  firmness  of  her  step  gave  no  room  to 
suspect,  what  was  actually  the  case,  that  she  suffered  occa- 
sionally from  a disorder  the  most  unfavourable  to  pedestrian 
exercise.  Her  dress  was  rather  rich  than  gay,  and  her 
manner  commanding  and  noble. 

Her  companion  was  of  lower  stature,  with  light-brown 
hair  and  expressive  blue  eyes.  Her  features,  without  being 

* tin  Richmond  Park,  long  the  favourite  residence  of  Queen  Caroline.] 
f [Lady  Suffolk.] 
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absolutely  regular,  were  perhaps  more  pleasing  than  if  they 
had  been  critically  handsome.  A melancholy,  or  at  least  a 
pensive  expression,  predominated  when  she  was  silent,  but 
gave  way  to  a pleasing  and  good-humoured  smile  when  she 
spoke  to  any  one. 

When  they  were  within  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  of  these 
ladies,  the  Duke  made  a sign  that  Jeanie  should  stand  still, 
and  stepping  forward  himself,  with  the  grace  which  was 
natural  to  him,  made  a profound  obeisance,  which  was 
formally,  yet  in  a dignified  manner,  returned  by  the  person- 
age whom  he  approached. 

“I  hope,”  she  said,  with  an  affable  and  condescending 
smile,  “ that  I see  so  great  a stranger  at  court,  as  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  has  been  of  late,  in  as  good  health  as  his  friends 
there  and  elsewhere  could  wish  him  to  enjoy.” 

The  Duke  replied,  “ That  he  had  been  perfectly  well ; ” 
and  added,  “that  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  public 
business  before  the  House,  as  well  as  the  time  occupied  by 
a late  journey  to  Scotland,  had  rendered  him  less  assiduous 
in  paying  his  duty  at  the  levee  and  drawing-room  than  he 
could  have  desired.” 

“ When  your  Grace  can  find  time  for  a duty  so  frivolous,” 
replied  the  Queen,  “ you  are  aware  of  your  title  to  be  well 
received.  I hope  my  readiness  to  comply  with  the  wish 
which  you  expressed  yesterday  to  Lady  Suffolk,  is  a sufficient 
proof  that  one  of  the  royal  family,  at  least,  has  not  forgotten 
ancient  and  important  services,  in  resenting  something  which 
resembles  recent  neglect.”  This  was  said  apparently  with 
great  good-humour,  and  in  a tone  which  expressed  a desire 
of  conciliation. 

The  Duke  replied,  “ That  he  would  account  himself  the 
most  unfortunate  of  men,  if  he  could  be  supposed  capable 
of  neglecting  his  duty,  in  modes  and  circumstances  when  it 
was  expected,  and  would  have  been  agreeable.  He  was 
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deeply  gratified  by  the  honour  which  her  Majesty  was  now 
doing  to  him  personally ; and  he  trusted  she  would  soon 
perceive  that  it  was  in  a matter  essential  to  his  Majesty’s 
interest,  that  he  had  the  boldness  to  give  her  this  trouble.” 

“You  cannot  oblige  me  more,  my  Lord  Duke,”  replied 
the  Queen,  “than  by  giving  me  the  advantage  of  your 
lights  and  experience  on  any  point  of  the  King’s  service. 
Your  Grace  is  aware,  that  I can  only  be  the  medium  through 
which  the  matter  is  subjected  to  his  Majesty’s  superior 
wisdom;  but  if  it  is  a suit  which  respects  your  Grace 
personally,  it  shall  lose  no  support  by  being  preferred 
through  me.” 

“ It  is  no  suit  of  mine,  madam,”  replied  the  Duke ; “ nor 
have  I any  to  prefer  for  myself  personally,  although  I feel 
in  full  force  my  obligation  to  your  Majesty.  It  is  a business 
which  concerns  his  Majesty,  as  a lover  of  justice  and  of 
mercy,  and  which,  I am  convinced,  may  be  highly  useful  in 
conciliating  the  unfortunate  irritation  which  at  present  sub- 
sists among  his  Majesty’s  good  subjects  in  Scotland.” 

There  were  two  parts  of  this  speech  disagreeable  to 
Caroline.  In  the  first  place,  it  removed  the  flattering 
notion  she  had  adopted,  that  Argyle  designed  to  use  her 
personal  intercession  in  making  his  peace  with  the  adminis- 
tration, and  recovering  the  employments  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  ; and  next,  she  was  displeased  that  he  should 
talk  of  the  discontents  in  Scotland  as  irritations  to  be  con- 
ciliated, rather  than  suppressed. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  she  answered  hastily, 
“ That  his  Majesty  has  good  subjects  in  England,  my  Lord 
Duke,  he  is  bound  to  thank  God  and  the  laws — that  he  has 
subjects  in  Scotland,  I think  he  may  thank  God  and  his 
sword.” 

The  duke,  though  a courtier,  coloured  slightly,  and  the 
Queen,  instantly  sensible  of  her  error,  added,  without  dis- 
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playing  the  least  change  of  countenance,  and  as  if  the  words 
had  been  an  original  branch  of  the  sentence — “And  the  swords 
of  those  real  Scotchmen  who  are  friends  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  particularly  that  of  his  Grace  of  Argyle.” 

“ My  sword,  madam,”  replied  the  Duke,  “like  that  of  my 
fathers,  has  been  always  at  the  command  of  my  lawful  king 
and  of  my  native  country — I trust  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
their  real  rights  and  interests.  But  the  present  is  a matter 
of  more  private  concern,  and  respects  the  person  of  an 
obscure  individual.” 

“ What  is  the  affair,  my  Lord  ? ” said  the  Queen.  “ Let 
us  find  out  what  we  are  talking  about,  lest  we  should  mis- 
construe and  misunderstand  each  other.” 

“The  matter,  madam,”  answered  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
“ regards  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  young  woman  in 
Scotland,  now  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  for  a crime 
of  which  I think  it  highly  probable  that  she  is  innocent. 
And  my  humble  petition  to  your  Majesty  is,  to  obtain  your 
powerful  intercession  with  the  King  for  a pardon.” 

It  was  now  the  Queen’s  turn  to  colour,  and  she  did  so 
over  cheek  and  brow — neck  and  bosom.  She  paused  a 
moment,  as  if  unwilling  to  trust  her  voice  with  the  first 
expression  of  her  displeasure ; and  on  assuming  an  air  of 
dignity  and  an  austere  regard  of  control,  she  at  length 
replied,  “ My  Lord  Duke,  I will  not  ask  your  motives  for 
addressing  to  me  a request,  which  circumstances  have 
rendered  such  an  extraordinary  one.  Your  road  to  the 
King’s  closet,  as  a peer  and  a privy-councellor,  entitled  to 
request  an  audience,  was  open,  without  giving  me  the  pain 
of  this  discussion.  I,  at  least,  have  had  enough  of  Scotch 
pardons.”* 

The  Duke  was  prepared  for  this  burst  of  indignation,  and 
he  was  not  shaken  by  it.  He  did  not  attempt  a reply  while 

* [The  Porteous  Mob.  See  Note  on  p.  334.] 
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the  Queen  was  in  the  first  heat  of  displeasure,  but  remained 
in  the  same  firm,  yet  respectful  posture,  which  he  had  assumed 
during  the  interview.  The  Queen,  trained  from  her  situation 
to  self-command,  instantly  perceived  the  advantage  she 
might  give  against  herself  by  yielding  to  passion  ; and 
added,  in  the  same  condescending  and  affable  tone  in 
which  she  had  opened  the  interview,  “You  must  allow  me 
some  of  the  privileges  of  the  sex,  my  Lord;  and  do  not 
judge  uncharitably  of  me,  though  I am  a little  moved  at  the 
recollection  of  the  gross  insult  and  outrage  done  in  your 
capital  city  to  the  royal  authority,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  vested  in  my  unworthy  person.  Your  grace  cannot  be 
surprised  that  I should  both  have  felt  it  at  the  time,  and 
recollected  it  now.” 

“It  is  certainly  a matter  not  speedily  to  be  forgotten,” 
answered  the  Duke.  “ My  own  poor  thoughts  of  it  have 
been  long  before  your  Majesty,  and  I must  have  expressed 
myself  very  ill  if  I did  not  convey  my  detestation  of  the 
murder  which  was  committed  under  such  extraordinary 
circumstances.  I might,  indeed,  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
differ  with  his  Majesty’s  advisers  on  the  degree  in  which 
it  was  either  just  or  politic  to  punish  the  innocent  instead 
of  the  guilty.  But  I trust  your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to 
be  silent  on  a topic  in  which  my  sentiments  have  not  the 
good  fortune  to  coincide  with  those  of  more  able  men.” 

“We  will  not  prosecute  a topic  on  which  we  may  probably 
differ,”  said  the  Queen.  “ One  word,  however,  I may  say 
in  private — you  know  our  good  Lady  Suffolk  is  a little  deaf 
— the  Duke  of  Argyle,  when  disposed  to  renew  his  acquain- 
tance with  his  master  and  mistress,  will  hardly  find  many 
topics  on  which  we  should  disagree.” 

“ Let  me  hope,”  said  the  Duke,  bowing  profoundly  to  so 
flattering  an  intimation,  “ that  I shall  not  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  found  one  on  the  present  occasion.” 

“I  must  first  impose  on  your  Grace  the  duty  of  con- 
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fession,”  said  the  Queen,  “ before  I grant  you  absolution. 
What  is  your  particular  interest  in  this  young  woman  ? . . . 
I suppose  she  is  some  thirtieth  cousin  in  the  terrible  chapter 
of  Scottish  genealogy  ? ” 

“ No,  madam,”  said  the  Duke ; “ but  I wish  some  of  my 
nearer  relations  had  half  her  worth,  honesty,  and  affection.” 

“ Her  name  must  be  Campbell,  at  least  ? ” said  Queen 
Caroline. 

“No,  madam;  her  name  is  not  quite  so  distinguished,  if 
I may  be  permitted  to  say  so,”  answered  the  Duke. 

“Ah!  but. she  comes  from  Inverary  or  Argyleshire ? ” 
said  the  Sovereign. 

“ She  has  never  been  farther  north  in  her  life  than  Edin- 
burgh, madam.” 

“ Then  my  conjectures  are  all  ended,”  said  the  Queen, 
“ and  your  Grace  must  yourself  take  the  trouble  to  explain 
the  affair  of  your  protege.” 

With  that  precision  and  easy  brevity  which  is  only 
acquired  by  habitually  conversing  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  and  which  is  the  diametrical  opposite  of  that  pro- 
tracted style  of  disquisition, 

“ Which  squires  call  potter,  and  which  men  call  prose,” 

the  Duke  explained  the  singular  law  under  which  Effie 
Deans  had  received  sentence  of  death,  and  detailed  the  affec- 
tionate exertions  which  Jeanie  had  made  in  behalf  of  a sister, 
for  whose  sake  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  but  truth  and 
conscience. 

Queen  Caroline  listened  with  attention;  she  was  rather 
fond,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  an  argument,  and  soon 
found  matter  in  what  the  Duke  told  her  for  raising  diffi- 
culties to  his  request 

“ It  appears  to  me,  my  Lord,”  she  replied,  “ that  this  is 
a severe  law.  But  still  it  is  adopted  upon  good  grounds,  I 
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am  bound  to  suppose,  as  the  law  of  the  country,  and  the  girl 
has  been  convicted  under  it.  The  very  presumptions  which 
the  law  construes  into  a positive  proof  of  guilt  exist  in  her 
case ; and  all  that  your  Grace  has  said  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  her  innocence  may  be  a very  good  argument  for 
annulling  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  cannot,  while  it  stands 
good,  be  admitted  in  favour  of  any  individual  convicted 
upon  the  statute.” 

The  Duke  saw  and  avowed  the  snare,  for  he  was  con- 
scious, that,  by  replying  to  the  argument,  he  must  have  been 
inevitably  led  to  a discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Queen  was  likely  to  be  hardened  in  her  own  opinion,  until 
she  became  obliged,  out  of  mere  respect  to  consistency,  to 
let  the  criminal  suffer.  “ If  your  Majesty,”  he  said,  “ would 
condescend  to  hear  my  poor  countrywoman  herself,  perhaps 
she  may  find  an  advocate  in  your  own  heart,  more  able  than  I 
am,  to  combat  the  doubts  suggested  by  your  understanding.” 

The  Queen  seemed  to  acquiesce,  and  the  Duke  made  a 
signal  for  Jeanie  to  advance  from  the  spot  where  she  had 
hitherto  remained  watching  countenances,  which  were  too 
long  accustomed  to  suppress  all  apparent  signs  of  emotion, 
to  convey  to  her  any  interesting  intelligence.  Her  Majesty 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  awestruck  manner  in  which 
the  quiet,  demure  figure  of  the  little  Scotchwoman  advanced 
towards  her,  and  yet  more  at  the  first  sound  of  her  broad 
northern  accent.  But  Jeanie  had  a voice  low  and  sweetly 
toned,  an  admirable  thing  in  woman,  and  eke  besought 
“her  Leddyship  to  have  pity  on  a poor  misguided  young 
creature,”  in  tones  so  affecting,  that,  like  the  notes  of  some 
of  her  native  songs,  provincial  vulgarity  was  lost  in  pathos. 

“ Stand  up,  young  woman,”  said  the  Queen,  but  in  a kind 
tone,  “ and  tell  me  what  sort  of  a barbarous  people  your 
countryfolk  are,  where  child-murder  has  become  so  common 
as  to  require  the  restraint  of  laws  like  yours  ? ” 
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“If  your  Leddyship  pleases,”  answered  Jeanie,  “there 
are  mony  places  besides  Scotland  where  mothers  are  unkind 
to  their  ain  flesh  and  blood.” 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  disputes  between  George 
the  Second  and  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  were  then  at  the 
highest,  and  that  the  good-natured  part  of  the  public  laid 
the  blame  on  the  Queen.  She  coloured  highly,  and  darted 
a glance  Of  a most  penetrating  character  first  at  Jeanie,  and 
then  at  the  Duke.  Both  sustained  it  unmoved;  Jeanie 
from  total  unconsciousness  of  the  offence  she  had  given, 
and  the  Duke  from  his  habitual  composure.  But  in  his 
heart  he  thought,  My  unlucky  protege  has  with  this  luck- 
less answer  shot  dead,  by  a kind  of  chance  medley,  her 
only  hope  of  success.  . . . 

The  Queen  turned  towards  the  Duke  of  Argyle  with  a 
smile,  and  observed,  “ The  Scotch  are  a rigidly  moral  people.” 
Then  again  applying  herself  to  Jeanie,  she  asked,  how  she 
travelled  up  from  Scotland. 

“ Upon  my  foot,  mostly,  madam,”  was  the  reply. 

“ What,  all  that  immense  way  upon  foot  ? — How  far  can 
you  walk  in  a day  ? ” 

“ Five-and-twenty  miles  and  a bittock,” 

“And  a what?”  said  the  Queen,  looking  towards  the 
Duke  of  Argyle. 

“ And  about  five  miles  more,”  replied  the  Duke. 

“ I thought  I was  a good  walker,”  said  the  Queen,  “ but 
this  shames  me  sadly.” 

“ May  your  Leddyship  never  hae  sae  weary  a heart,  that 
ye  canna  be  sensible  of  the  weariness  of  the  limbs,”  said 
Jeanie. 

That  came  better  qff,  thought  the  Duke  ; it’s  the  first  thing 
she  has  said  to  the  purpose. 

“ And  I didna  just  a’thegither  walk  the  haill  way  neither, 
for  I had  whiles  the  cast  of  a cart ; and  I had  the  cast  of  a 
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horse  from  Ferrybridge — and  divers  other  easements,”  said 
Jeanie,  cutting  short  her  story,  for  she  observed  the  Duke 
made  the  sign  he  had  fixed  upon.  « 

“ With  all  these  accommodations,”  answered  the  Queen, 
“you  must  have  had  a very  fatiguing  journey,  and,  I fear, 
to  little  purpose;  since,  if  the  king  were  to  pardon  your 
sister,  in  all  probability  it  would  do  her  little  good,  for  I 
suppose  your  people  of  Edinburgh  would  hang  her  out  of 
spite.” 

She  will  sink  herself  now  outright,  thought  the  Duke. 

But  he  was  wrong.  The  shoals  on  which  Jeanie  had 
touched  in  this  delicate  conversation  lay  underground,  and 
were  unknown  to  her ; this  rock  was  above  water,  and  she 
avoided  it. 

“She  was  confident,”  she  said,  “that  baith  town  and 
country  wad  rejoice  to  see  his  Majesty  taking  compassion  on 
a poor  unfriended  creature.” 

“ His  Majesty  has  not  found  it  so  in  a late  instance,”  said 
the  Queen ; “ but  I suppose,  my  Lord  Duke  would  advise 
him  to  be  guided  by  the  votes  of  the  rabble  themselves,  who 
should  be  hanged  and  who  spared  ? ” 

“ No,  madam,”  said  the  Duke ; “ but  I would  advise  his 
Majesty  to  be  guided  by  his  own  feelings,  and  those  of  his 
royal  consort;  and  then,  I am  sure,  punishment  will  only 
attach  itself  to  guilt,  and  even  then  with  cautious  reluctance.” 

“ Well,  my  Lord,”  said  her  Majesty,  “ all  these  fine 
speeches  do  not  convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  so  soon 
showing  any  mark  of  favour  to  your — I suppose  I must  not 
say  rebellious? — but,  at  least,  your  very  disaffected  and 
intractable  metropolis.  Why,  the  whole  nation  is  in  a 
league  to  screen  the  savage  and  abominable  murderers  of 
that  unhappy  man ; otherwise,  how  is  it  possible  but  that, 
of  so  many  perpetrators,  and  engaged  in  so  public  an 
action  for  such  a length  of  time,  one  at  least  must  have 
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been  recognised  ? Even  this  wench,  for  aught  I can  tell, 
may  be  a depositary  of  the  secret. — Hark  you,  young  woman, 
had  you  any  friends  engaged  in  the  Porteous  mob  ? ” 

“ No,  madam,”  answered  Jeanie,  happy  that  the  question 
was  so  framed  that  she  could,  with  a good  conscience,  answer 
it  in  the  negative. 

“ But  I suppose,”  continued  the  Queen,  “ if  you  were 
possessed  of  such  a secret,  you  would  hold  it  a matter  of 
conscience  to  keep  it  to  yourself?” 

“I  would  pray  to  be  directed  and  guided  what  was  the 
line  of  duty,  madam,”  answered  Jeanie. 

“ Yes,  and  take  that  which  suited  your  own  inclinations,” 
replied  her  Majesty. 

“If  it  like  you,  madam,”  said  Jeanie,  “ I would  hae  gaen 
to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  save  the  life  of  John  Porteous,  01 
any  other  unhappy  man  in  his  condition ; but  I might  law- 
fully doubt  how  far  I am  called  upon  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  blood,  though  it  may  become  the  civil  magistrate  to  do 
so.  He  is  dead  and  gane  to  his  place,  and  they  that  have 
slain  him  must  answer  for  their  ain  act.  But  my  sister — 
my  puir  sister  Effie,  still  lives,  though  her  days  and  hours 
are  numbered ! — She  still  lives,  and  a word  of  the  King’s 
mouth  might  restore  her  to  a broken-hearted  auld  man, 
that  never,  in  his  daily  and  nightly  exercise,  forgot  to  pray 
that  his  Majesty  might  be  blessed  with  a long  and  a pros- 
perous reign,  and  that  his  throne,  and  the  throne  of  his 
posterity,  might  be  established  in  righteousness.  O madam, 
if  ever  ye  kend  what  it  was  to  sorrow  for  and  with  a sinning 
and  a suffering  creature,  whose  mind  is  sae  tossed  that  she 
can  be  neither  ca’d  fit  to  live  or  die,  have  some  compassion 
on  our  misery  ! — Save  an  honest  house  from  dishonour,  and 
an  unhappy  girl,  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  an  early  and 
dreadful  death ! Alas  ! it  is  not  when  we  sleep  soft  and 
wake  merrily  ourselves  that  we  think  on  other  people’s 
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sufferings.  Our  hearts  are  waxed  light  within  us  then,  and 
we  are  for  righting  our  ain  wrangs  and  fighting  our  ain 
battles.  But  when  the  hour  of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind 
or  to  the  body — and  seldom  may  it  visit  your  Leddyship — 
and  when  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and 
low — lang  and  late  may  it  be  yours  ! — Oh,  my  Leddy,  then 
it  isna  what  we  hae  dune  for  oursells,  but  what  we  hae  dune 
for  others,  that  we  think  on  maist  pleasantly.  And  the 
thoughts  that  ye  hae  intervened  to  spare  the  puir  thing’s 
life  will  be  sweeter  in  that  hour,  come  when  it  may,  than  if 
a word  of  your  mouth  could  hang  the  haill  Porteous  mob  at 
the  tail  of  ae  tow.”  * 

Tear  followed  tear  down  Jeanie’s  cheeks,  as,  her  features 
glowing  and  quivering  with  emotion,  she  pleaded  her  sister’s 
cause  with  a pathos  which  was  at  once  simple  and  solemn. 

“This  is  eloquence,”  said  her  Majesty  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  “ Young  woman,”  she  continued,  addressing  her- 
self to  Jeanie,  “/  cannot  grant  a pardon  to  your  sister — ■ 
but  you  shall  not  want  my  warm  intercession  with  his 
Majesty.  Take  this  housewife  case,”  she  continued,  putting 
a small  embroidered  needle-case  into  Jeanie’s  hands;  “do 
not  open  it  now,  but  at  your  leisure — you  will  find  something 
in  it  which  will  remind  you  that  you  have  had  an  interview 
with  Queen  Caroline.” 

Jeanie,  having  her  suspicions  thus  confirmed,  dropped  on 
her  knees,  and  would  have  expanded  herself  in  gratitude ; 
but  the  Duke,  who  was  upon  thorns  lest  she  should  say  more 
or  less  than  just  enough,  touched  his  chin. 

“ Our  business  is,  I think,  ended  for  the  present,  my  Lord 
Duke,”  said  the  Queen,  “ and,  I trust  to  your  satisfaction. 
Hereafter  I hope  to  see  your  Grace  more  frequently,  both 
at  Richmond  and  St.  James’s. — Come,  Lady  Suffolk,  we 
must  wish  his  Grace  good-morning.” 

* fThe  end  of  one  rope.] 
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They  exchanged  their  parting  reverences,  and  the  Duke, 
so  soon  as  the  ladies  had  turned  their  backs,  assisted  Jeanie 
to  rise  from  the  ground,  and  conducted  her  back  through 
the  avenue,  which  she  trod  with  the  feeling  of  one  who 
walks  in  her  sleep. 


[The  Porteous  Mob.] 

(Note  to  p.  326.) 

[The  remark  here  made  by  Queen  Caroline  has  reference  to  a remarkable 
event  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  known  generally  as  the 
Porteous  Mob.  Two  smugglers,  named  Wilson  and  Robertson,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  robbing  the  Collector  of  Excise  at  Pittenweem  in 
Fifeshire.  Both  these  criminals  made  an  attempt  to  escape  one  night  by 
forcing  a bar  from  the  window  of  their  cell  in  the  Tolbooth  Prison — the 
Heart  of  Midlothian, — but  Wilson  being  a stout  and  powerful  man,  stuck 
fast  in  trying  to  get  through,  so  that  the  warders  were  alarmed  and  the 
escape  frustrated.  Wilson  regretted  much  that  he  had  attempted  the 
passage  first,  and  considering  that  by  doing  so  he  had  prevented  his  fellow- 
culprit  Robertson’s  escape,  made  a desperate  resolve  that  he  would  yet  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  evading  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  According  to 
custom,  they  were  taken  under  the  charge  of  four  soldiers  of  the  Town 
Guard  to  hear  sermon  at  the  Tolbooth  Church  on  the  Sunday  previous  to 
their  execution.  When  the  congregation  was  dismissing,  Wilson  suddenly 
seized  one  of  the  Guards  with  each  hand,  and  a third  with  his  teeth,  calling 
to  Robertson  to  make  his  escape,  which  he  very  quickly  did,  after  knocking 
down  the  fourth  Guard.  Wilson’s  bold  exploit  made  him  an  object  of  popular 
sympathy,  and  the  magistrates  being  afraid  of  a riot  and  an  attempt  at 
rescue  on  the  day  of  execution,  supplied  the  Town  Guard,  then  commanded 
by  Captain  Porteous,  with  ball  cartridge.  After  the  execution  in  the  Grass- 
market,  the  crowd  began  to  hoot  and  throw  stones  as  well  as  other  missiles 
at  the  executioner  and  the  Guard,  when  Captain  Porteous  rashly  ordered  his 
men  to  fire,  and  six  people  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  For  this 
conduct  Captain  Porteous  was  tried  for  murder  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged. 

George  II.  being  then  in  Hanover,  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  acting  as 
Regent,  gave  a respite  for  six  weeks  to  the  convict,  preparatory,  it  was  be- 
lieved, to  a full  pardon  ; but  such  was  the  exasperation  of  the  people, that 
they  determined  he  should  suffer  despite  the  royal  clemency.  A party  of  citizens 
accordingly  assembled  on  the  7th  September  1736,  the  night  previous  to 
Porteous’ execution,  and  sounding  a drum,  soon  gathered  an  immense  number 
to  their  aid,  when  they  took  possession  of  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  soldiers,  and  then  seized  and  disarmed  the  Town 
Guard.  The  magistrates  found  themselves  perfectly  powerless,  as  strong 
parties  of  the  rioters  held  the  gates  to  prevent  any  communication  being 
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sent  to  the  soldiers,  then  quartered  in  the  Canongate.  The  mob  tried  to 
force  the  Tolbooth  door  with  sledge-hammers  and  iron  bars,  but  finding 
these  ineffectual  they  had  recourse  to  fire,  and  soon  gained  an  entrance. 
The  rioters  seized  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and  carried  him  on  their 
shoulders  down  the  West  Bow  to  the  Grassmarket,  calling  at  a shop  on  the 
way  to  provide  themselves  with  a rope.  The  shopwoman  asked  if  the  rope 
was  to  hang  Porteous,  and  when  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she 
remarked  that  they  were  welcome  to  all  she  had  of  the  article.  They  coolly 
cut  off  what  they  required,  and  showed  that  they  were  no  ordinary  persons 
by  leaving  on  the  counter  a guinea  by  way  of  payment  for  what  they  had 
taken.  The  rioters,  wishing  to  dispatch  Porteous  as  near  the  place  where 
the  people  were  killed  as  possible,  selected  for  the  purpose  a dyer’s  pole 
which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  exactly  opposite  the  Gallows’ 
Stone,  a massive  block  of  sandstone,  having  a quadrangular  hole  in  the 
middle,  which  served  as  a socket  for  the  gallows.  Here  the  unfortunate 
captain’s  body  was  found  dangling  in  the  morning  by  the  authorities — the 
rioters  quietly  dispersing,  and  leaving  no  trace,  immediately  after  the  deed 
was  done. 

When  intelligence  of  this  formidable  riot  was  received  at  Court,  Queen 
Caroline  was  so  indignant  that  she  threatened  to  turn  Scotland  into  a hunting 
field,  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  remarked  to  her  in  that  case  it  was 
time  he  was  off  to  prepare  his  hounds. 

Severe  measures  were  taken  against  Edinburgh — a fine  of  ^2000  being 
imposed  on  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Captain  Porteous,  and  a 
royal  proclamation  was  issued,  offering  pardon  to  any  accomplice  and  a 
reward  of  ^200  for  the  discovery  of  those  engaged  in  the  plot.  This  pro- 
clamation was  ordered  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Established 
Churches  in  the  city  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  for  a year.  The 
reading  of  this  was  unpopular,  both  with  the  clergy  and  with  the  people  ; 
and  one  minister  hit  upon  the  ingenious  method  of  stating  to  his  congrega- 
tion, when  he  had  finished  the  ordinary  services  of  the  day,  that  he  had  a 
royal  proclamation  which  it  was  imperative  he  should  read,  but  he  did  not 
find  that  it  was  imperative  they  should  remain  to  hear  it — he  would  there- 
fore pause  a few  minutes  before  commencing.  During  this  pause  the  con- 
gregation all  took  their  departure,  and  the  queen’s  proclamation  was  read 
to  the  empty  church.  All  efforts  of  government  to  discover  the  guilty 
parties  were  unavailing — the  whole  affair  having  been  conducted  with  the 
most  consummate  skill  and  secrecy.] 


PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  AT 
HOL  YROOD. 

(Waverley.) 

[. Period  of  tale:  Reign  of  George  //.,  1745.  ] 

[Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stewart 
landed  in  Scotland,  almost  destitute  of  money  and  friends,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  After  a voyage  of 
nearly  a fortnight,  his  vessel,  the  Doutelle , arrived  on  the  coast  at  Moidart 
on  the  5th  of  August  1745,  and  the  Prince  raised  his  standard  at  Glen- 
finnan  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month — the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
his  progenitor,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  nearly  two  centuries  previously,  landed 
at  Leith,  also  from  France. 

The  Royalist  troops  at  Edinburgh  were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Cope, 
and  on  the  same  day,  the  19th,  they  left  that  city  for  the  North  to  meet  the 
rebels.  Prince  Charles’  adherents  rapidly  increased,  and  avoiding  an  en- 
gagement with  Cope — or  Cope  avoiding  an  engagement  with  him — the 
Prince,  with  great  activity,  descended  upon  the  Lowlands  by  Perth,  and 
crossed  the  river  Forth  a few  miles  above  Stirling.  Rapidly  proceeding, 
the  Prince  soon  reached  Corstorphine,  a village  about  three  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  where,  to  avoid  the  guns  of  the  castle,  he  made  a detour  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  Slateford. 

Charles,  after  an  anxious  night  in  camp,  gave  orders  early  in  the 
morning  to  try  and  take  the  city  by  surprise.  A party  of  twenty-four  men 
were  placed  at  the  Netherbow  Gate,  and  sixty  at  the  city  gate  at  St.  Mary'^s 
Wynd.  This  latter  gate  being  opened  to  let  out  a coach  containing  a 
deputation  which  had  been  sent  out  to  Prince  Charles  and  brought  back 
to  Edinburgh,  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  the  Canongate,  gave  access 
to  the  Highlanders,  who  rushed  in,  overpowered  the  guard,  and  soon 
obtained  possession  of  the  town.  Thus,  on  the  morning  of  17th  September, 
the  citizens  found  the  government  of  their  ancient  capital  transferred  from 
King  George  to  the  Highlanders  under  Prince  Charles  Edward,  acting  as 
Regent  for  his  father,  and  at  noon  that  day  the  heralds  with  their  usual 
formalities  proclaimed  James  VII.  as  king,  and  read  the  Prince’s  com- 
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mission  of  Regency,  subscribed  “J.  R.,’’  and  dated  at  Rome,  23d 
December  1743. 

Charles,  having  learned  that  the  city  was  in  possession  of  his  troops,  left 
his  quarters  and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  taking  a route  which  would  not 
expose  him  to  the  fire  of  the  Castle  guns,  the  fortress  being  still  held  by  the 
Royal  troops  under  General  Guest.  Passing  round  by  Arthur’s  Seat,  he 
rode  forward  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  home 
of  the  former  kings  of  Scotland.  Charles  was  then  a tall  and  handsome 
young  man,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  wore  on  this  occasion  a blue 
velvet  bonnet,  short  tartan  coat,  on  the  breast  of  which  was  the  star  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Andrew,  a blue  sash  on  his  shoulder,  military  boots,  and  a 
broadsword.  At  Holyrood,  Prince  Charles  held  several  levees  and  recep- 
tions, at  one  of  which  Captain  Edward  Waverley  was  presented  to  him  by 
his  friend  Fergus  Maclvor,  one  of  the  Highland  chiefs.] 


RE  he  knew  where  he  was  conducted,  Edward 
found  himself  in  a presence-room,  fitted  up 
with  some  attempt  at  royal  state. 

A young  man,  wearing  his  own  fair  hair, 
distinguished  by  the  dignity  of  his  mien  and 
the  noble  expresssion  of  his  well-formed  and  regular  features, 
advanced  out  of  a circle  of  military  gentlemen  and  High- 
land chiefs,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  In  his  easy  and 
graceful  manners  Waverley  afterwards  thought  he  could 
have  discovered  his  high  birth  and  rank,  although  the  star 
on  his  breast,  and  the  embroidered  garter  at  his  knee,  had 
not  appeared  as  its  indications. 

“ Let  me  present  to  your  Royal  Highness,”  said  Fergus, 
bowing  profoundly 

“The  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  loyal 
families  in  England,”  said  the  young  Chevalier,  interrupting 
him.  “ I beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  my  dear 
Maclvor ; but  no  master  of  ceremonies  is  necessary  to 
present  a Waverley  to  a Stewart.” 

Thus  saying  he  extended  his  hand  to  Edward  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  who  could  not,  had  he  desired  it,  have 
avoided  rendering  him  the  homage  which  seemed  due  to 
his  rank,  and  was  certainly  the  right  of  his  birth.  “ I am 
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sorry  to  understand,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  have  been  as  yet  but  ill-explained,  you  have 
suffered  some  restraint  among  my  followers  in  Perthshire, 
and  on  your  march  here ; but  we  are  in  such  a situation 
that  we  hardly  know  our  friends,  and  I am  even  at  this 
moment  uncertain  whether  I can  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
sidering Mr.  Waverley  as  among  mine.” 

He  then  paused  for  an  instant ; but  before  Edward  could 
adjust  a suitable  reply,  or  even  arrange  his  ideas  as  to  its 
purport,  the  Prince  took  out  a paper,  and  then  proceeded  : 
— “ I should  indeed  have  no  doubts  upon  this  subject,  if  I 
could  trust  to  this  proclamation,  set  forth  by  the  friends  of 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  in  which  they  rank  Mr.  Waverley 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  are  menaced  with  the 
pains  of  high  treason  for  loyalty  to  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
But  I desire  to  gain  no  adherents  save  from  affection  and 
conviction ; and  if  Mr.  Waverley  inclines  to  prosecute  his 
journey  to  the  south,  or  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Elector, 
he  shall  have  my  passport  and  free  permission  to  do  so ; 
and  I can  only  regret,  that  my  present  power  will  not  extend 
to  protect  him  against  the  probable  consequences  of  such 
a measure. — But,”  continued  Charles  Edward,  after  another 
short  pause,  “ if  Mr.  Waverley  should,  like  his  ancestor,  Sir 
Nigel,  determine  to  embrace  a cause  which  has  little  to 
recommend  it  but  its  justice,  and  follow  a prince  who  throws 
himself  upon  the  affections  of  his  people  to  recover  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  I can  only 
say,  that  among  these  nobles  and  gentlemen  he  will  find 
worthy  associates  in  a gallant  enterprise,  and  will  follow  a 
master  who  may  be  unfortunate,  but,  I trust,  will  never  be 
ungrateful.” 

The  politic  Chieftain  of  the  race  of  Ivor  knew  his  advan- 
tage in  introducing  Waverley  to  this  personal  interview  with 
the  royal  Adventurer.  Unaccustomed  to  the  address  and 
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manners  of  a polished  court,  in  which  Charles  was  eminently^ 
skilful,  his  words  and  his  kindness  penetrated  the  heart  of 
our  hero,  and  easily  outweighed  all  prudential  motives.  To 
be  thus  personally  solicited  for  assistance  by  a Prince,  whose 
form  and  manners,  as  well  as  the  spirit  which  he  displayed 
in  this  singular  enterprise,  answered  his  ideas  of  a hero  of 
romance ; to  be  courted  by  him  in  the  ancient  halls  of  his 
paternal  palace,  recovered  by  the  sword  which  he  was 
already  bending  towards  other  conquests,  gave  Edward,  in 
his  own  eyes,  the  dignity  and  importance  which  he  had 
ceased  to  consider  as  his  attributes.  Rejected,  slandered, 
and  threatened  upon  the  one  side,  he  was  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  cause  which  the  prejudices  of  education, 
and  the  political  principles  of  his  family,  had  already  recom- 
mended as  the  most  just.  These  thoughts  rushed  through 
his  mind  like  a torrent,  sweeping  before  them  every  con- 
sideration of  an  opposite  tendency, — the  time,  besides, 
admitted  of  no  deliberation, — and  Waverley,  kneeling  to 
Charles  Edward,  devoted  his  heart  and  sword  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  rights ! 

The  Prince  (for,  although  unfortunate  in  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  forefathers,  we  shall  here,  and  elsewhere,  give 
him  the  title  due  to  his  birth)  raised  Waverley  from  the 
ground,  and  embraced  him  with  an  expression  of  thanks  too 
warm  not  to  be  genuine.  He  also  thanked  Fergus  Maclvor 
repeatedly  for  having  brought  him  such  an  adherent,  and 
presented  Waverley  to  the  various  noblemen,  chieftains,  and 
officers  who  were  about  his  person,  as  a young  gentleman  of 
the  highest  hopes  and  prospects,  in  whose  bold  and  enthusi- 
astic avowal  of  his  cause  they  might  see  an  evidence  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  English  families  of  rank  at  this  important 
crisis.  Indeed,  this  was  a point  much  doubted  among  tire 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stewart;  and  as  a well-founded 
disbelief  in  the  co-operation  of  the  English  Jacobites  kept 
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many  Scottish  men  of  rank  from  his  standard,  and  diminished 
the  courage  of  those  who  had  joined  it,  nothing  could  be 
more  seasonable  for  the  Chevalier  than  the  open  declaration 
in  his  favour  of  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Waverley- 
Honour,  so  long  known  as  cavaliers  and  royalists.  This 
Fergus  had  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  He  really  loved 
Waverley,  because  their  feelings  and  projects  never  thwarted 
each  other ; he  hoped  to  see  him  united  with  Flora,  and  he 
rejoiced  that  they  were  effectually  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
But,  as  we  before  hinted,  he  also  exulted  as  a politician  in 
beholding  secured  to  his  party  a partisan  of  such  con- 
sequence ; and  he  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the 
personal  importance  which  he  himself  gained  with  the 
Prince,  from  having  so  materially  assisted  in  making  the 
acquisition. 

Charles  Edward,  on  his  part,  seemed  eager  to  show  his 
attendants  the  value  which  he  attached  to  his  new  adherent, 
by  entering  immediately,  as  in  confidence,  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  his  situation.  “You  have  been  secluded  so  much 
from  intelligence,  Mr.  Waverley,  from  causes  of  which  I am 
but  indistinctly  informed,  that  I presume  you  are  even  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  important  particulars  of  my  present 
situation.  You  have,  however,  heard  of  my  landing  in  the 
remote  district  of  Moidart,  with  only  seven  attendants,  and 
of  the  numerous  chiefs  and  clans  whose  loyal  enthusiasm  at 
once  placed  a solitary  adventurer  at  the  head  of  a gallant 
army.  You  must  also,  I think,  have  learned  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Hanoverian  Elector,  Sir  John  Cope, 
marched  into  the  Highlands  at  the  head  of  a numerous  and 
well-appointed  military  force,  with  the  intention  of  giving  us 
battle,  but  that  his  courage  failed  him  when  we  were  within 
three  hours’  march  of  each  other,  so  that  he  fairly  gave  us 
the  slip,  and  marched  northward  to  Aberdeen,  leaving  the 
Low  Country  open  and  undefended.  Not  to  lose  so  favour- 
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able  an  opportunity,  I marched  on  to  this  metropolis,  driving 
before  me  two  regiments  of  horse,  Gardiner’s  and  Hamilton’s, 
who  had  threatened  to  cut  to  pieces  every  Highlander  that 
should  venture  to  pass  Stirling  ; and  while  discussions  were 
carrying  forward  among  the  magistracy  and  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  whether  they  should  defend  themselves  or  sur- 
render, my  good  friend  Lochiel  (laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  that  gallant  and  accomplished  chieftain)  saved 
them  the  trouble  of  further  deliberation,  by  entering  the 
gates  with  five  hundred  Camerons.  Thus  far,  therefore,  we 
have  done  well : but,  in  the  meanwhile,  this  doughty 
general’s  nerves  being  braced  by  the  keen  air  of  Aberdeen, 
he  has  taken  shipping  for  Dunbar,  and  I have  just  received 
certain  information  that  he  landed  there  yesterday.  His 
purpose  must  unquestionably  be,  to  march  towards  us  to 
recover  possession  of  the  capital.  Now  there  are  two 
opinions  in  my  council  of  war : one,  that  being  inferior 
probably  in  numbers,  and  certainly  in  discipline  and  military 
appointments,  not  to  mention  our  total  want  of  artillery,  and 
the  weakness  of  our  cavalry,  it  will  be  safest  to  fall  back 
towards  the  mountains,  and  there  protract  the  war  until  fresh 
succours  arrive  from  France,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
Highland  clans  shall  have  taken  arms  in  our  favour.  The 
opposite  opinion  maintains,  that  a retrograde  movement,  in 
our  circumstances,  is  certain  to  throw  utter  discredit  on  our 
arms  and  undertaking ; and,  far  from  gaining  us  new  par- 
tisans, will  be  the  means  of  disheartening  those  who  have 
joined  our  standard.  The  officers  who  use  these  last 
arguments,  among  whom  is  your  friend  Fergus  Maclvor, 
maintain,  that  if  the  Highlanders  are  strangers  to  the  usual 
military  discipline  of  Europe,  the  soldiers  whom  they  are  to 
encounter  are  no  less  strangers  to  their  peculiar  and  formid- 
able mode  of  attack;  that  the  attachment  and  courage  of 
the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  doubted ; and  that, 
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as  they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  their  clansmen 
will  as  surely  follow  them ; in  fine,  that  having  drawn  the 
sword,  we  should  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  trust  our 
cause  to  battle  and  to  the  God  of  battles.  Will  Mr. 
Waverley  favour  us  with  his  opinion  in  these  arduous 
circumstances  ? ” 

Waverley  coloured  high  betwixt  pleasure  and  modesty  at 
the  distinction  implied  in  this  question,  and  answered,  with 
equal  spirit  and  readiness,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  offer 
an  opinion  as  derived  from  military  skill,  but  that  the  counsel 
would  be  far  the  most  acceptable  to  him  which  should  first 
afford  him  an  opportunity  to  evince  his  zeal  in  his  Royal 
Highness’s  service. 

“ Spoken  like  a Waverley  ! ” answered  Charles  Edward ; 
“ and  that  you  may  hold  a rank  in  some  degree  correspond- 
ing to  your  name,  allow  me,  instead  of  the  captain’s  com- 
mission which  you  have  lost,  to  offer  you  the  brevet  rank  of 
major  in  my  service,  with  the  advantage  of  acting  as  one  of 
my  aides-de-camp  until  you  can  be  attached  to  a regiment, 
of  which  I hope  several  will  be  speedily  embodied.” 

“Your  Royal  Highness  will  forgive  me,”  answered 
Waverley,  “ if  I decline  accepting  any  rank  until  the  time 
and  place  where  I may  have  interest  enough  to  raise  a 
sufficient  body  of  men  to  make  my  command  useful  to  your 
Royal  Highness’s  service.  In  the  meanwhile,  I hope  for 
your  permission  to  serve  as  a volunteer  under  my  friend 
Fergus  Maclvor.” 

“ At  least,”  said  the  Prince,  who  was  obviously  pleased 
with  the  proposal,  “allow  me  the  pleasure  of  arming  you 
after  the  Highland  fashion.”  With  these  words,  he  un- 
buckled the  broadsword  which  he  wore,  the  belt  of  which 
was  plated  with  silver,  and  the  steel  basket-hilt  richly  and 
curiously  inlaid.  “The  blade,”  said  the  Prince,  “is  a 
genuine  Andrea  Ferrara;  it  has  been  a sort  of  heirloom  in 
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our  family ; but  I am  convinced  I put  it  into  better  hands 
than  my  own,  and  will  add  to  it  pistols  of  the  same  work- 
manship.— Colonel  Maclvor,  you  must  have  much  to  say  to 
your  friend ; I will  detain  you  no  longer  from  your  private 
conversation ; but  remember,  we  expect  you  both  to  attend 
us  in  the  evening.  It  may  be  perhaps  the  last  night  we  may 
enjoy  in  these  halls,  and  as  we  go  to  the  field  with  a clear 
conscience,  we  will  spend  the  eve  of  battle  merrily.”  Thus 
licensed,  the  Chief  and  Waverley  left  the  presence-chamber. 

“ How  do  you  like  him  ? ” was  Fergus’s  first  question,  as 
they  descended  the  large  stone  staircase. 

“ A prince  to  live  and  die  under,”  was  Waverley’s  enthusi- 
astic answer. 

“ I knew  you  would  think  so  when  you  saw  him.” 

[A  day  or  two  after  the  interview  of  Captain  Waverley  with  the  Prince, 
the  Highland  host  marched  from  Edinburgh  to  Prestonpans,  where  they 
encountered  General  Cope,  who  had  brought  round  his  troops  by  sea  to 
Dunbar.  A furious  charge  of  the  Highlanders  utterly  routed  the  royal 
forces  in  a few  minutes,  the  dragoons  taking  to  flight  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  the  army  of  Charles  Edward  returned  to  Edinburgh,  carrying 
with  them  the  standard  and  military  chest  of  General  Cope.  Time  was  lost 
and  trifled  away  here,  and  when  the  Prince  began  his  march  southward, 
troops  were  coming  north  to  meet  him.  The  Highlanders  reached  so  far  south 
as  Derby,  within  a hundred  miles  of  London,  where  the  danger  was  felt  to  be 
great.  It  has  been  said  by  some  writers,  that  had  Charles  continued  his 
march,  he  could  easily  have  made  himself  master  of  London,  but  divided 
counsels  prevailed  in  his  camp,  and  for  various  reasons  the  Highland  chiefs 
insisted  on  a retreat  into  Scotland. 

On  the  6th  December,  the  Scottish  army  began  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
on  the  26th  they  entered  Glasgow,  and  next  proceeded  to  invest  the  castle 
of  Stirling.  A fortnight  after,  an  attack  by  the  royal  troops  under  General 
Hawley  at  Falkirk  resulted  in  another  defeat  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  this 
was  the  last  gleam  of  success  attending  the  Pretender.  On  April  8,  1746, 
Charles  met  the  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Culloden,  and  there  sustained  a total  defeat.  Severe  measures  were 
taken  by  the  Duke,  who  proclaimed  military  law  throughout  the  Highlands, 
and  for  weeks  after  the  soldiers  were  made  to  act  the^  part  of  executioners. 
Meantime  Charles  and  those  chieftains  who  had  escaped  from  Culloden 
were  hunted  like  wild  animals,  those  who  were  captured  being  condemned 
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and  executed  as  traitors,  or  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot.  Foi  five 
months  the  Prince  kept  himself  concealed  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Highlands,  where  his  adventures  and  marvellous  escapes  surpassed  in 
romance  those  of  his  ancestor  Charles  II.  after  Worcester,  and  though  a 
price  of  ,£30,000  was  set  upon  his  head,  no  one  was  found  ready  to  betray 
him.  His  final  escape  was  managed  by  Flora  Macdonald,  who,  with  great 
courage,  conducted  the  Prince  from  the  Isle  of  Uist,  where  he  had  been 
concealed  among  the  fishermen’s  huts,  and  disguising  him  as  her  maid, 
daringly  passed  him  in  a woman’s  dress  through  the  very  midst  of  the 
English  soldiers,  and  brought  him  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Flora  herself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  not  till  after  she  had  provided  for  the  safety  of  the 
Prince,  who  managed  to  reach  a hiding-place  prepared  for  him  among  rocky 
precipices,  where  he  passed  six  weeks  in  company  with  a brave  follower  and 
Highland  chief,  Cameron  of  Lochiel.  He  succeeded  at  last  in  embarking 
with  a few  of  his  followers  on  board  a French  frigate,  which  bore  them  away 
in  safety  from  the  shores  of  Scotland.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  dangers,  the 
young  Prince  Charles  exhibited  a constant  gaiety  and  courage,  which 
greatly  helped  to  keep  alive  the  devotion  of  his  friends.] 


THE  END. 
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